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Fifty Cents 


Quintero — director of 
roductions of two plays 
’Neill. 


gene O'N 


GREEK SCULPTURE. Text by 

Dr. Reinhard Lullies. Photographs 
by Max Hirmer. 256 monochrome 
plates, 8 in full color, 11 drawings, 
88 pages of text, 942"x12'2” 

The great heritage of Greek art 
presented in an up-to-date survey 
for layman and student alike. 
List Price $12.50, Members’ 

Price $9.50. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM: From 

Van Gogh to Gauguin. By John 
Rewald. 6/2 pages, 520 plates, 

47 in full color, 10%4"x9'%4" 

A vivid history and interpretation iis 
of Neo-Impressionism, Symbolism, 
and other creative currents. List 

Price $17.50, Members’ Price 

$11.95. 


AN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

By Frank Lloyd Wright. 250 
photographs, original drawings j 
and plans; 270 pages, 1242”"x9'2”" f 
Ranging over a lifetime of building | 
and writings, this book covers the 
major aspects of Wright's work 

and his philosophy of architecture 
List Price $10.00, Members’ 

Price $7.50. 


PIET MONDRIAN. By Michel 
Seuphor. More than 600 ills., 34 
tipped-in color plates, 444 pages, 
842”"x12”. An authoritatively 
definitive work on one of the most 
creative and far-seeing artists of 
our time, whose creations have 
had a profound influence on all 
modern art. List Price $17.50, 
Members’ Price $12.50. 


A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Crane Brinton. Two-volume 
boxed set, more than 1400 pages, 
hundreds of illustrations, 8x10” 
A brilliant survey of man's 
experience from pre-history to 
mid-twentieth century. List Price 
$16.00, Members’ Price $9.95. 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm 
Boeck and Jaime Sabartes. 524 
pages, 606 reproductions, 44 in 
full color, handsomely bound with 
exclusive cover design by Picasso. 
A monumental study of the man 
and his art. List Price $15.00, 
Members’ Price $10.95. 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited 
by Alexander Liberman. 225 
pages, 195 full color plates, 
10”x13”. Today's great camera 
artists contribute their finest 
plates and notes on technique 
List Price $10.00, Members’ Price 
$6.95. 


HEARING POETRY. Caedmon's 
brilliant spoken-anthology of 
English poetry. Introduced by 
Mark Van Doren, with readings 
by Hurd Hatfield, Jo Van Fleet 
and Frank Silvera. The two 
volumes range from Chaucer to 
Milton and from Dryden to 
Browning. 2 long-playing 

(33% rpm) microgroove disks of 
unbreakable vinylite. Text 
included. List Price $11.90, 
Members’ Price $8.50. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART. Edited by Alfred H 

Barr, Jr. 1144"%x10'4", 240 pages, 356 plates including 77 
tipped-in full color. Brings a gallery of the major 
movements of the past 75 years into your home 

List Price $15.00, Members’ Price $12.50. 


MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART. Edited by Charles 
S. Terry. Based on the definitive six-volume Pageant of 
Japanese Art. 100 full-page plates, 40 in full color, hand 
mounted, 60 in gravure, 35 text ills., 264 pp., 834"x12” 
handsome binding with protective slipcase. A great 
heritage of Oriental art from prehistoric times to the 
present. List Price $15.00, Members’ Price $12.50 


Please fill out and mail today 


Ae One OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS T~ee... 


with memsersuie in THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


...an Juvitation to Those 


Who ‘Want the Finest in the Arts 


THE SEVEN ARTS Book Society offers you the opportunity to 

enrich your home with the finest books on the arts. The books 
described and pictured here are but a sampling of those offered month 
after month to Seven Arts members. Each, in its field, is the most 
authoritative and comprehensive volume published. No effort is 


spared in using the 


PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


c/o Theatre Arts Magazine 


finest materials available. And, we would like to 
call your attention to the substantial savings 
which membership makes possible. 


For your Enrollment Gift and first selection, 
you may select any of these magnificent 
books, any of which you will treasure for 
years to come. And, as a member, 

we are certain that the books you 

receive will find a permanent place 

in your library and will provide 

for you and your 

family a wonderful 

source of information 

and enjoyment 


“WEARING PORTE 
wchees too. Mnglinn Grand: Gmevntng 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART 


THE MUSEUE OF MODERN AeT 


TA—57-4 


Astor Theatre Bidg., B’way & 45th, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroii me as a mem- 
ber. Send me the FREE GIFT 
and first selection which | 
have indicated below. Bill 
me at the special member- 
ship price plus postage and 
handling 

| am to receive Free the 
monthly bulletin, The Seven 
Arts News. | agree to select 
as few as 4 books out of 
more than 100 titles offered 
during my first year of mem 
bership. | may resign with- 
out obligation ot any time 
thereafter. 


FREE GIFT 


FIRST SELECTION 


Name 


Street 


City Zone State 
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No one is fussier about tone 
than a musician. That’s why 
music men, like Stan Kenton 
and Les Brown, take such 
pleasure in Zenith Extended 
Range High Fidelity. On a 
Zenith you hear the original 
performance .. . exactly as 
recorded .. . all the delicate 
highs, the vibrant lows, and 
rich middle tones. Here is 
High Fidelity of truest qual 
ity ... Zenith Quality! And 
too, only Zenith gives you 
the Studio Sound Control 
Panel so you can adjust the 
tone to the make of your 
record and the acoustics of 
your room 


sHown: the Zenith Rhapsody All 
Speed High Fidelity Record Player 
and FM-AM Radio. In a choice of 
biond oak or wainut veneers and 
solids with cane grille. Typical of 
Zenith’'s exquisite styling and cabi 
netry a grace note for any home 


Tionayes | 


OM ete a4ele 2 6A Sos Oe oe Bless) abiel= ht 


Extra quality 
for finer performance 


e Exclusive Zenith Studio Sound 
Controls—*‘Presence”’ control (to 
project the soloist out in front 
of the orchestra), loudness con 
trol, bass and treble controls— 
for unmatched mastery of tone 


e 4 Zenith Quality Speakers 
two 12 in. “woofers” and two 
extra sensitive Zenith developed 
“tweeters” cover the full range 
of human hearing 


® Record Compensator— adjusts 
so that present-day LP records 
(whatever the brand) play with 
highest fidelity 


® Zenith “Bass without Blast” 
circuitry lets you enjoy even 
lowest tones at normal volume 


© Exclusive Zenith Cobra-Matic® 
Record Changer plays all speeds 
—10 to 85 RPM. Built-in strobo- 
scope tells when record is play 
ing at precise recorded speed 


Backed by 38 years of leadership 
in radionics exclusively. Also 
makers of fine Hearing Aids 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. slightly 
higher in the far West and South 


Zenith High Fidelity Inst nts priced as low as $99.95* Zenith Radic Corporation, Chicago 39, tlio: 


Featured. two of Capitol Record’s latest 


~ . . (FZ LAL “Les Brown's in Town” and Kenton's 
the quality goes in before the Zenith name goes on ° “Cuban Fire 
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AS YOUR NEW MEMBERSHIP GIFT FROM THE CLASSICS CLUB 


Walter J. Black Invites You to Accept Both of these Beautifully Bound 
and Decorated Editions for Your Personal Library... 


ad The Rubainat 


of Omar Khayyam 


FitzGerald’s Five Versions, Edited and 
Introduced by 


GORDON 5S. HAIGHT 


ERE is a book treasured wherever English is spoken. A ‘single 
one of its haunting verses, written a thousand years ago by Omar 
the stargazer, is enough to send your imagination soaring far beyond 
You will arise from your reading re- 
freshed and wiser in the ways of enjoying life’s tasks with new vigor 


the four walls of everyday life 


and courage! 


from The Classics Club! 


AR AR AR AR ARLE >. Yad.’ 


This beautiful De Luxe Classics Club’ Edition, containing all five 
versions of the famous FitzGerald translations, 
handsome matched volumes which you may now have free, as a gift 


Nea eal eat eat tad tad tad eae tld th ld tld tad tld tthe) tad tld Nt) ta td ta a 


Xe ey oy oy ow oy 


Shakespeare. 


wish, 


is the first of two 


tor Sow ow ‘wy 


Complete with Sir Francis’ 
index of first lines. 
TREASURY are essential in any personal library . 

é free as membership gifts! 
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The Golden 
‘Treasury 


The Most Famous Anthology of England’s Poetic 
Literature, Compiled by 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


HIS is the ultimate 
bethan simplicity of Ben Jonson to the passionate realities of 
All of the greatest talents are here—Shelley, 
Milton, Pope and all the rest. Here are poems to take into your heart 
and read again and again for inspiration and comfort whenever you 


authority on English verse, from the Eliza- 


Keats, 


Notes and Comments, 


lus a useful 
Both THE RUBAIYAT and T 
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Why The Classics Club Wants You to Have Both These Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 

to your library as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today . . . and to receive on ap- 
proval beautiful editions of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Great Books Are Called “Classics” 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 
the truly great books have become “clas- 
sics”? First, because they are so read- 
able. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. 
To be interesting they had to be easy to 
understand. And those are the very qual- 
ities which characterize these selections : 
readability, interest, simplicity. 


2 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
weed Cas $5 and $10 bindings. pal have 
tinted page tops: are richly stamped in gen- 
wine which will retain its hustre 

ou and — children will read and 
pee og 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of ks— 
only the ones want. No money in ad- 
vance, no membership fees. You may cancel 
membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. 
printing. — costs are risi’ This 


FREE 
AIYAT and THE GO 
cannot » assured unless 


Pe AD _ ” 


Paper, 





Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, &. I, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions of THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM and THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY, together with the current selec- 
tion. 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
ane t may cancel my membership whenever I 
wis 

For each volume I decide to nik I will send 
you - .89, plus a few cents mailing charges, 
(Books shipped in U.S. A. o 


Mr. 
Miss (Please Print Plainly) 


MF 


Zone No. 


City (if any) 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Aprit, 1957 Volume XLI, No. 4 


The Cover 


Eugene O'Neill, whose Long Day’s Journey into Night is one of the 
hits of the current season, and director Jose Quintero are represented 
in Al Hirschfeld’s drawing, which forecasts the season’s theatre awards. 
In “Postscript to a Journey” in this issue, Mr. Quintero describes the 
path to Broadway of this play, which also will represent the United 
States at the annual international drama festival in Paris in July; and 
Brooks Atkinson has supplied a profile of the noted cover artist. 


The Play 
33. Time Limit! by Henry Denker and Ralph Berkey 


es smtamGeantisGRea ea, 


Features 

24 Hirschfield by Brooks Atkinson 
Postscript to a Journey by Jose Quintero 
A Haven for the Hopeful by Ward Morehouse 
Feydeau: Father of Pure Farce by Peter Glenville 
Salute to Shawn 
Maiden Voyage for Two 
Four in the Round by Alan Schneider 
Which Way the Musical? by Elie Siegmeister 
A Miniature of Papa by Walter Slezak 
The Return of the Matinee Idol 
This Is for Phyllis 


88 : 
d for in advance. For change of address send old address with new, 


56th St., 


issues, $6 


, $9.00. Canada, 12 


at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must be pai 
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er 34% 
House 7 ) Se 4) 

70 Tebaldi: Tour de Force, and Then Some by Emily Coleman 6@P a mous 

On Broadway icag Oams 


14 The Hidden River 
15 The Potting Shed 
16 Eugenia . Chicago visitors looking for renowned 
16 Waiting for Godot food and the city’s most distinguished 
17. Visit to a Small Planet hotels soon find themselves meeting the 
18 The Tunnel of Love two gentlemen pictured above. At the 


19 Holiday for Lovers fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
20 Renaud-Barrault Company 


NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 130 W 


Saint Pater Ill., by 

3, 1879. Vol. » No. 4 
: U.S, and Possessions, 
S. funds. Currency sent 


jon rates 


Ambassador your coffee will be poured 
bv a plumed Coffee Boy. A full-blooded 
Off Broadway Indian Chief conducts the coffee cere- 
22 Measure for Measure monial at The Porterhouse of the 
23 The Taming of the Shrew Hotel Sherman. Both are elegant sym- 
bols of a perfection which extends 
Departments from cuisine to suites and rooms with 
Calendar television, radio, and air conditioning. 
Letters For your pleasure! 
Offstage 
My Ten Favorite Plays by Katharine Cornell and George Freedley On the Gold. Coast. 
Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin THE HOTELS 
Books 


Famous American Theatres CGhitiads 
America’s Dramatic Critics : 

NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 

- s TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
PusLicaTion Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. TELETYPE: CG 1955 
* 

EpITORIAL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. Ththe Loop... 
HOTEL 


Circutation Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. SHERMAN 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. sees ne a 


TELETYPE: CG 1387 


the act of March 
. sy 
ec in U. 


or draft on a bank in the U. 8. payab’ 
lity for unsolicited manuscripts. 


at 1421 East Main Street, 


+, under 
on 


ean ven 


‘an er 


office in Saint Charies, Ill 
the 


order 


ight Convention. Copyright reserved under 


3 24 issues, $15.00. Remit by money 


THEATRE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is published monthly 
any. The editors cannot assume responsiti 


Entered as second class matter at the post 
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Prices: EVES: Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Balc. 
5.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.50. MATS. WED. & SAT.: 
reh. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Baic. $3.60. 3.09. 2.50. 


Enclose stamped, self-addresed envelope. 
Specify several alternate dates. 


MAJESTIC THEA, 245 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Sooner or later you'll 
meet everybody at 


J 
I 
M 
D 
O 
Ww 
N 
E 
Y 
'S 


44th St. & Sth Ave. 
For Reservations: PL-7-0186 


‘Our Backstage Room available for parties."' 


~ gst MUSICALS 
Vora ewe aa 


REX 


HARRISON ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


UP TILI LY 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


f 


MARK HELLINGER, SI St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


The theatre hit its stride early this season with 
a goodly quota of hits; then came mid-winter, 
with a depressing number of shows closing soon 
after opening. Now, however, some of the later 
arrivals are thriving, and things look decidedly 
healthier. 

In an alphabetical listing of this season’s offer- 
ings, Auntie Mame, adapted from Patrick Dennis’ 
best-selling novel by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 

2. Lee, comes first; it was also the first comedy 
sellout of the season, due largely to the exuberant 
talents of the star, Rosalind Russell (Broadhurst, 
235 W. 44th St.). The list continues with The 
Spent Millionaire, a comedy, starring Walter 
Pidgeon, that is also an adaptation from a book, 
in this case the story by Cordelia Drexel Biddle 
of her Philadelphian father (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th 
St.); The Hidden River by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz—another adaptation—based on Storm 
eg novel about divided loyalties within a 
Prench family during World War II., and with 
a cast including Dennis King, Robert Preston and 
Lili Darvas (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.) ; A Hole 
in the Head by Arnold Schulman, directed by 
Garson Kanin, with a cast which includes Paul 
Douglas, Joyce Van Patten and David Burns 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.); and Holiday for 
Lovers, a comedy by Ronald Alexander about an 
American family touring Europe, with Don 
Ameche, Carmen Mathews, Audrey Christie and 
George Mathews (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

In a more serious vein and easily the most im- 
pressive play of the season is Long Day’s Journey 
into Night, the autobiographical work by Eugene 
O'Neill, directed by José Quintero and enacted 
by Fredric March, Florence Eldridge, Jason Ro- 
bards, Jr. and Bradford Dillman (Helen Hayes, 
210 W. 46th St.); Major Barbara, the Shavian 
gibe at poverty (‘“‘the worst of all crimes”’), which 
includes Charles Laughton, Burgess Meredith and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner in its cast (Morosco, 217 
W. 45th St.) ; The Potting Shed, Graham Greene’s 
provocative play about a man searching for the 
truth about himself, with a cast including Sybil 
Thorndike, Lewis Casson and Robert Flemyng 
(Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.); and Separate Tables, 
a two-part offering by Terence Rattigan with a 
company headed by Margaret Leighton and Eric 


Portman (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.). 


The listing continues with The Tunnel of Love, 
a comedy adapted by Peter DeVries and Joseph 
Fields from Mr. DeVries’ novel and starring Tom 
Ewell (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.); Uncle Willie, 
comedy starring Menasha Skulnik (Golden, 252 
W. 45th St.); Visit to a Small Planet by Gore 
Vidal, satire about a visitor from outer space, 
with Cyril Ritchard, who also directed, and Eddie 
Mayehoff (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); and The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, Jean Anouilh’s sardonic 
comedy, translated by Lucienne Hill, about an 
incurably romantic general and his insufferable 
family, wherein Ralph Richardson, Meriel Forbes 
and Mildred Natwick appear (Coronet, 230 W 
49th St.). 


Plays which opened recently include Good as 
Gold, a comedy by an Patrick adapted from 
Alfred Toombs’ novel about a young man who 
makes something out of discovering a formula for 
changing gold into dirt, and acted by Roddy 
McDowall, Zero Mostel and Paul Ford (Belasco, 
111 W. 44th St.) ; Hide and Seek by Stanley Mann 
and Roger MacDougall, which revolves around 
an atomic scientist and his wife, and has Basil 
Rathbone, Franchot Tone and Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald in the cast; Maiden Voyage, a comedy by 
Paul Osborn dealing with Greek gods and god- 
desses and mortal men, and including Melvyn 
Douglas, Mildred Dunnock and Walter Matthau 
in its cast (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.) ; Orpheus 
Descending, Tennessee Williams’ new drama, with 
Harold Clurman directing and Maureen Staple- 
ton, Robert Loggia and Lois Smith heading the 
cast (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.); and The 
Sin of Pat Muldoon by John McLiam, with James 
Barton, Elaine Stritch and Edgar Stehli (Cort, 
138 W. 48th St.). 

In the musical-comedy field, three entries of 
the current season are salonte Bells Are Ringing, 
with book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, music by Jule Styne, and starring Judy 
Holliday (Shubert, 225 . 4th St.); appy 
Hunting with Ethel Merman and Fernando Lamas, 
about a matron who is on the lookout for a match 
royal for her daughter, with book by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, and music and lyrics 
by Harold Karr and Matt Dubey (Majestic, 245 
W. 44th St.) ; and Li’l Abner, based on Al Capp’s 
comic strip, with book by Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank. lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music 
by Gene de Paul, and with Edith Adams, Peter 
Palmer and Stubby Kaye in the cast (St. James, 
246 W. 44th St.). Ziegfeld Follies, with Beatrice 
Lillie and Billy DeWolfe, recently arrived at the 
Winter Garden (1634 Broadway). 

Successful holdovers from last season’s musi- 
cals include the number-one hit My Fair Lady, 
with ics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pye: 
malion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederic 
Loewe, and a cast headed by Rex Harrison and 
Julie Andrews (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.) ; 


“A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR BROADWAY!" 
LiFe 


FRANK LOESSER'S 


Musicol 


MATS. WED. & SAT 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, WEST 45th ST 


iJ 
PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Bale. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 
1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Balc. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tax Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stomped envelope and suggest alternate dates. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, 


YOUR 
RESTAURANT 
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AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Concentrating on the leading figures and movements of 
the contemporary theatre, the author discusses the growth 
and development of a genuinely American drama 

as witnessed in productions during the past 40 years. 
Revised and Enlarged edition. 352pages. $5.00 









THE USES OF DRAMA BY PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A survey of the mutual influence of theatre and 
education through the ages, from the Greek 
odes in honor of Dionysius to modern efforts 
in community theatres, play therapy and 
children’s groups. The author quotes 
extensively from writers on theatre from 
Aristotle to Stanislavsky. 327 pages. $5.00. 









BY SEAN O’CASEY 
THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, 
Shaw, Coward, Dublin, himself and his latest play, 

The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of his short stories are here, 
including The Star Jazzer. 320 pages. $3.95. 







































SELECTED PLAYS 


The nine plays which O’Casey considers most representative 
of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, 
Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and the Paycock 

and Red Roses for Me. Foreword by the author, 
Introduction by John Gassner. 832pages. $5.00 









HARLEQUIN BY THELMA NIK 


c, The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue—the c 
allot history, 400 years long, of one of the theatre’s™m 
. magical and fantastic characters. Harlequin’s history 


\&, > is traced from the early Italian comedy to the ciema 
and ballet of the present day. ; 


260 pages, 49 illustrations, 7%” x 10”. 





JACQUES CALLOT 
BY EDWIN DeT. BECHTEL 


Brilliant etchings and engravings by 

the outstanding graphic artist of the 
17th century, including many views of the 
contemporary stage and its actors, 
pantomime characters, elaborate 
Florentine stages, title pages for 








To order these books, mail coupon TA-4 





George Braziller, Inc. 
c/o Theatre Arts, Astor Theatre Bldg., B’way & 45th, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books: 


















I enclose $_____in check or money 
order. 













tragedies and representations of the Name 
precursors of opera. Address 
237 plates, 48 pages of text, 8%" x11”. City ion State 





$10.00 
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— MAGNIFICENT!” ~ Kerr, Herald Tribune 
is — SUPERB!” — Chapman, News 
—LARGER THAN LIFE!” — watts. post 


"Wal of the [oreadows 


- —EXUBERANTLY COMIC!” — atninson, Times 
1S —A STUNNING SARDONIC TRIUMPH!” — wars 
—A WELCOME HIT!” — coieman, mirror Post 


A GENUINELY UPROARIOUS SEX COMEDY! 


CORONET. west 49 St. Mats 


Wed. & Sat 


**ERIC PORTMAN ano 
MARGARET LEIGHTON 
ARE BRILLIANT! Times?” 


** SEPARATE TABLES 
IS A TRIUMPH!” pon” 


MUSIC BOX W. 45th St. Cl. 6-4636 


Host John C. Bruno and Judy Holliday 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 


Pen & Pencil." 


Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 


sizzling steaks." 


Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 


Pen & Pencil.” 


Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 


la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 


Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 


filled Pen & Pencil." 


Mike O'Shea—TY Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch @® Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 
205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


The Most ut Happy Fella, Frank Loesser’s musica! 
version ey Howard’s Knew What 

Wanted with Robert Weede and Jo Sullivan 
(Imperial, 249 W. 45th St. ); and the longest-run 
musical on Broadway, Damn Yankees, about the 
devil and his siren-helper ay a pennant race 
(40th Street, 226 W. 46th St. 

Continuing from last onsen, in the nonmusical 
line are the prize-winning The Diary of Anne 
Frank, about a young Jewish gd dn St): 
under Nazism (Ambassador, 21 St.); 
Inherit the Wind, based on the famous “monkey 
trial” of the twenties and starring Paul Muni 
(National, 208 W. 4ist St.); Middle of the Night, 
the May-December romance, starring Edwa 
Robinson (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.); and the 
comedy No Time for Sergeants, dramatized from 
Mac omen s book (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 


rr 

Hotel Paradiso (April ore by Georges 
Feydeau, adapted = directed by Peter Glen- 
ville, with Bert Lahr, Angela Lansbary, Arthur 
Treacher, Vera Pearce and Douglas Byng in the 
cast (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.). 

Liza—comedy b "Elsie Lee from a novel b 
Faith Baldwin, with Rain Winslow and Hug 
Reilly, produced and directed by Michael Sher- 


idan. 

The Joker (April 4)—comedy by Arthur Sheek- 
man about, a comic who can’t resist “‘playin 
the part” in his private life. Tommy Noonan oa 
Marjorie Gateson are in the cast. 

Shinbone Alley (April 13)—musical version of 
Don Marquis’ archie & mehitabel starring Eartha 
Kitt (Broadway, 1681 seeneeer). 

The First Gentleman (April 25)—play by Nor- 
man Ginsbury about George IV. as Prince Re — 
and his deudieer Charlotte, who might have 
Gueen instead of Victoria. Tyrone Guthrie a 
rected ; Walter Slezak and Clarence Derwent head 
a large cast. 

A Moon for the Misbegotten (April 30)—The 
latest Eugene O'Neill play to come to Broadway 
and the second in the play series of producers 
Capalbo and Chase. Wendy — plays the lead- 
ing role (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St. 

Th he City Center, Jean ‘a director, 
inaugurated a spring season of musicals last 
month, beginning with Brigadoon which con- 
tinues "until A ri 7 . The cycle continues with 

e Merry Widew, A April 10-21, and South Pacific, 
aaune April 24 for three weeks (City Center, 
131 W. 55th St.) 


TRYOUTS 

New Girl in Town, a musical adaptation of 
Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie with book by 
George Abbott, music and lyrics by Bob Merrill. 
The original setting of the 1920's has been changed 
to the early 1900's. Heading the cast are Gwen 
Verdon, Thelma Ritter, Son ec Wallace and 
Cameron Prud’homme. oy Tiewen (Shubert), 
aa 8; Boston mee, Now April 16 for three 
weeks. 


OFF BROADWAY 

This continues to be a burgeoning business, 
with several productions in the hit class and new 
grou emerging, some of which may appear 
briefly but leave the impression they will be Pack 

In the long-run category are the Acct ot 
revival of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh 
(Circle in the Square) ; ; The Threepenn 
Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play 
by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht which is in its 
second year (Theatre de Lys) ; and the revival of 
Take a Giant Ste; Ri . this season’s hardiest 
entry thus far Purple Dust, from 
the master hand of = “Oca appears likely 
to continue for some time (Cherry ne). Also 
continuing are Volpone, Stefan auege version 
of Ben Jonson’s comedy (Resltop) aw’s In 
Good King Charles’s Golden (Downtown) ; 
The Anatomist, a A. ~ oh nn English 
farce by Ravenscroft (Royal); the year-round 
production of Tales from the bconscious— 
— lays by Bown Adains—Friday, Saturday 
and evenings (Bown Adams Studio) ; and 
A _ ‘a ater lors, a religious play G. 
Wood, performed Sunday afternoons by the 
Broadway Chapel Players (Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church). 

More recent entries include James Joyce’s 
Exiles, by a new group in Greenwich jillage 
(Renata); a musicalization of The Importance of 
Being Earnest (Actors Playhouse) ; the Sevoyards 
in a limited engagement of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Utopia Ltd. (St. Tynatius) ; a new two-act variety 
show, Ad Lib, by the Theatre for Improvisation 
Variety Arts Studio) ; three one-acters by Synge 
Riders to the Sea, In the Shadow of the Glen and 
The Tinker’s Wedding (Theatre East) ; a revival 
of Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning 
with Margaret Phillips and Henry Brandon (Car- 
negie Playhouse) ; Pirandello’s Right You Are in 
a version by Eric Bentley, with Erik Rhodes and 
Miriam Goldina (Carl Fischer Hall); and an 
original play, Land Beyond the River, by Loften 
Mitchell, concerned with desegregation in South 
Carolina (Greenwich Mews). 

Openings this month include Electra on April 
2, the last of a Trojan trilogy; the first two 
lays presented in successive weeks were The 
Trojan Women and Agamemnon. The sponsors 
plan to repeat all three offerings after the presen- 
tation of Electra, in which Olive Deering is cast. 
Wayne Richardson is director and producer 


“SWEETHEART OF A MUSICAL” 


Kerr, Heraid-Tribune 
THE THEATRE GUILD pre 


JUDY HOLL! DAY 
Dolls one Rin 


with SYDNEY — 


Lt 


BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN 
Music by WULE STYNE 


Entire Product JEROME ROBBINS 


Directed by 
Dances and Mu al Numbers Staged by 


JEROME ROBBINS ane BOB FOSSE 


effective Ap 


| Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph.D. 


Head of the School 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company — 260 shows anneally 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Elizabeth Capwell, Registrar 
Dept. T. Goodman Memoria! Theatre 
Chicago 3 


aK St is 


THE ANT INSTITUTE OF aid ‘AG 0 


ostumes 


On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for Illustrated 
Costume Plot 


Be LOW RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 N. Lith STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA °* Acting * Production 
* Design for the Theatre 
* Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION-—RADIO 
Fitty-Third Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Year-round, Equity 


MUSICAL REPERTORY COMPANY 


now accepting apprentices 
for its 5th Summer season 
in Maine. 


Daily classes in all branches 
of Lyric Theatre. 


For details, write: 
John Bridson, 69 Third Ave., N.Y.C. (3) 


25TH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


June | Tth to September 7th, 
1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Composition, Singing, Drama, Ballet, 
Weaving, Ceramics, ae Decoration, 


Television-Radio & a ing, Short 
Story, Oral French and Photography. 


For Calesder write: Director, 
Banff Schoo! ef Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta 
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A note of congratulation on the won- 


derful new styling of your November 
cover. Ward Morehouse has always been 
one of my favorite Broadway columnists 


and authors, and I found his interview 
with Mr. Coward a superb job. The en- 
tire November issue had an exciting “in- 
side” quality that I had never sensed 
before. GANT GAITHER 

New York, New York 


“The Foremost Steck Gompany In Kansas!” 
The Air-Conditioned 


EMPORIA STATE SUMMER THEATRE 


Third season begins June 3 
Five performances each of elght plays 


The Season: The Great Sebastians, The 


Show-Off, Sabrina Fair, Sean O’Casey & 


Tenn. Williams’ One-Acts, Someone V ait- 
ing, The Rainmaker, Time Limit, Just 
For You! (original musical revue). 


Undergraduate and Graduate College 
Credit Scholarships available. 
Directors: Dr. Karl Bruder, Jo Young 
For Information write: 
or. RR. ng 
Bex 55—K.S.T.C. 
, Kensas 


we 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SEPARATE TABLES 
Terence Rattigan 
MR. ARCULARIS 
Conrad Aiken 
BEERBOHM TREE 
Hesketh Pearson 
BROADWAY IN A BARN 
C. Harmon & R. Taylor 3.50 
TELEVISION ACTOR’S MANUAL 
William Hodapp 4.00 
BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO 
GRANVILLE BARKER 
ed. C. B. Purdom 4.50 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SPSSCSSHOSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSCSOSESSSS 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 
J. ©. MeCORD 
Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


100% Air-Conditioned 


LONG BEACH PLAYHOUSE 


Long Beach, N. Y. 
3rd Season of Summer Theatre Festival 


Limited Number of Apprentices Accepted 
@ Act with equity company and a 
guest stars of Broadway and Hollywo 
@ No Tuition—Pay your own living costs. 


| Write for detailed information. | 


Guest Stars: Martha Scott, Veronica Lake, Joan 
Blondel!, Henry Morgan, Sylvia Sidney, Chester 
Morris, Blanche Yurka, Donald Woods, Meg Mun- 
dy illiam Prince, Mischa Auer, Molly Plcon, 
John Conte. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for New Catalog 
Widely released — write for information 
Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Great Sebastians 
A View From the Bridge 
The Bad Seed 
A Memory of Two Mondays 
Anniversary Waltz 
A Roomful of Roses 
By Hex (Musical) 

The Solid Gold Cadillac 
Bus Stop 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
{4 East 38th Street, New York (6 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL Inc. 


Announces the summer courses 
for the University of the Dance 


Silver Jubilee Season—1957 
Courses starting July First, 1957—3 weeks, 6 weeks or 9 weeks. 


Faculty includes: 


MARGARET CRASKE 
MATTLYN GAVERS 
MYRA KINCH 

ISA PARTSCH 
BRUCE McCLURE 


JOSEFINA GARCIA 
CAROLA GOYA 
MATTEO 

TED SHAWN 

ANN HUTCHINSON 


CAROL LYNN 

JOHN CHRISTIAN 

MANUEL GALEA 
and others. 


Catalog ready April Ist, 1957 
Write to, Ted Shawn, Director—Box 87, Lee, Mass. 





AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


73rd YEAR 


POREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 


STAGE + SCREEN 
RADIO + TV 


DAY - EVENING - TEEN-AGE 


APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 
Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. MARCH 


245 W. S2nd St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Circle 7-2630 


DAVID 
ROSS 


announces 


ACTING CLASSES 
ond 
DIRECTOR’S WORKSHOP 


at the 
4th STREET THEATRE 


Full Theatre facilities 
available to students 
Limited enrollment 


Call for Appointment. 
1t Day and Evening Classes. 


83 E. 4 St. Tel. OR 4-5710 


eek Omen. 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


28th year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 

© Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 

@ Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- 
sional environment. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


(Tipetee Marquee) t. 
ing are two plays by Jean Giraudoux 
and ‘The Victorious Island, 


Apollo 

duced by Leo Shull, with M 

Staats Cotsworth in the cast ( 

house) ; three comedies by the French 

tre: Courteline’s La Paix Chez Soi, Strindberg’s 
La Plus Forte and Merle’s Sisyphe et la Mort 
April 25-27 (Carl Fischer Hall); and a musical 
version of Tom Sawyer, with book, lyrics and 
music by Jack Urbont and Bruce Geller, sched- 
uled to open April 25 (Phoenix). 


____ TOURING SHOWS 
BALTIMORE—The Matchmaker opens Apri! 22 
at the Ford Theatre. 

BOSTON—Damn Yankees, Shubert Theatre un- 
til April 6. A Hatful of Rain opens April 22 at the 
Plymouth Theatre. 

CHICAGO—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof opens April 
29 at the Erlanger Theatre. 
CLEVELAND—Fanny opens April 8 at the 
Hanna Theatre. 

DETROIT—My Fair Lady at the Riviera Theatre 
until April 13. Damn Yankees, Riviera, April 


KANSAS CITY—My Fair Lady, Music Hall, 
— 15-26. 

LOS ANGELES—My Fair Lady opens April 29 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
MILWAUKEE—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Pabst 
Theatre, April 23-27. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Ly- 
ceum Theatre, April 17-21. 

MONTREAL — Damn Yankees, Her Maijesty’s 
Theatre, April 8-12. The Matchmaker opens 
April 29 at Her Majesty’s. 

PHILADELPHIA—A Haiful of Rain, Warne: 
Theatre, April 8-20. 

PITTSBURGH—The Matchmaker opens April | 
at the Nixon Theatre. 

PRINCETON —A Hatful of Rain, McCarter 
Theatre, April 3-4. 

ST. LOUIS—Fanny opens April 1 at the Amer- 
ican Theatre. 

WASHINGTON—The Matchmaker, Nationa! 
Theatre, April 8-20. 

WILMINGTON—A Hatful of Rain, Playhouse, 
April 5-6. 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the —_ cane must be received 
y April 12. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. Macbeth, 
Much Ado About Nothing and Julius Caesar, on 
alternate nights, April 4-6 and 8-13; The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker, Apri! 23-27. 


ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE—University of Arkansas Thea- 
tre. Tiger at the Gates, April 30-May 4. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA—Alameda Little Theatre. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, through April 6. BEAUMONT— 
The Pass Players, Banning High School Audi- 
torium. My Angels, April 56-27. LAGUNA 
BEACH—Community Players. December Bride, 
April 12-20. LOS ANGELES—University of 
Southern California. Susannah, April 5, 7, 10. 
PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre. 
Doctor Knock, April 3-6. SACRAMENTO—Sacra- 
mento Civic Repertory, Eaglet Theatre. A Room- 
ful of Roses, April 4-6, 11-13. SAN FRANCISCO 

Playhouse Repertory Theatre: Androcles and 
the Lion, Fridays and Saturdays in April. San 
Francisco State College: Venus and Adonis and 
Bluebeard’s Castle, April 5-6, 12-13. SANTA BAR- 
BARA—Santa Barbara Repertory Theatre. Of 
Mice and Men, April 10-13, 15-20. SANTA 
MONICA—Santa Monica Theatre Guild. Anne 
of the Thousand Days, April 5-27. 


COLORADO 
BOULDER— University of Colorado. Romeo and 
Juliet, April 4-6. 


CONNECTICUT 
STORRS—Little Theatre, University of Connec- 
ticut. The Rainmaker, April 2-9; The Skin of Our 
Teeth, April 30 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON — Theatre Lobby, Inc. Exiles, 
week ends during April. 


FLORIDA 
HOLLYWOOD— Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
Bus Stop, April 23-27. JACKSONVILLE—Little 
Theatre of Jacksonville. The Ponder Heart, April 
3-13. SARASOTA—Palm Tree Playhouse: Made- 
moiselle Colombe, April 2-7. Players of Sarasota: 
Kiss Me, Kate, April 22-27, 29-30. WEST PALM 
BEACH—Norton Gallery Players. The Old Maid 
April 4-13; The Clown Who Ran Away, April 


27-28. 


IDAHO 
POCATELLO—Idaho State College. Androcles 
and the Lion, April 13-14. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre: 
Othello, April 12-13, 17-20, 24-28. Goodman Me- 
morial Children’s Theatre: Sleeping Beauty, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays through April . DECATUR 
—Millikin University. The Giant and the Rag 
Picker, April 12-13. DES PLAINES—Des Plaines 
Theatre Guild. Bus Stop, April 26-27. EVANS- 
TON—Northwestern University Theatre. Twelfth 
Night, April 26-28. 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Courses: BASIE TRAINING COURSE 
IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
MIME FOR ACTORS 
Angna Enters 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 
Enroliment Limited 


William Hunt's 


RED BARN 
THEATRE 


“in-the-round” 


On Route 25-A in 
Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


NOW SCREENING 


Junior Members of the Resident 
Company. Fifth Season opens Tuesday, 
June 11, 1957 for fifteen weeks. 








For Informetion and Application Write: 
RED BARN THEATRE 
R.F.D. 2—NORTHPORT, L.I., N.Y. 








ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, New York 
SUMMER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
July 2 - August 9, 1957 


Acting — 
Directing 


Designing 
Stagecraft 
Theory and Practice 


Write: Mr. Richard Clemo 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 


Don Swann, Jr. 


presents 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, Inc. 


Maryland's Oldest Summer Stock Theatre 


20th Season 
16 Weeks 
Opening May 21, 1957 


Full Equity Company 
Limited number of apprentices 
Scholarships 
Curriculum State Approved 
G.|. Bill 
Registre Hilltop Theatre, | 
r, ; oes 
il mae ioe: 


Phone: Valley 3-2404 
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ALSO IMPORTERS 


INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS—Footlite Musicals. Kismet, 
April 25-28. LAFAYETTE—Purdue University 
Playshop. The Rivals, April 4-6. RICHMOND— 
Richmond Civic Theatre. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, April 8-12. 


IOWA 
DES MOINES—Des Moines Community Play- 
house. Come Back, Little Sheba, April 3-14. 


KANSAS 
EMPORIA—Emporia State Players. Tiger at the 
Gates, April 1-4. LAWRENCE—University of 
Kansas. Waiting for Godot, April 17-20; Trouble 
in Tahiti and Gianni Schicchi, April 29-30. 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—Gallery Circle Theatre. Janus, 


through April 7. 

MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Johns Hopkins University. The 
Time of Your Life, April 26-27. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CAMBRIDGE—tThe Poets’ Theatre. The Saint- 
liness of Margery Kempe, April 22-30. 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Wayne State University Theatre 
The Tempest, April 5-6, 11-15. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota: A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, April 4-6, 10-13. 
Young People’s University Theatre: Noah, April 
28. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VICKSBURG— Dixie Showboat Players, Steamer 
Sprague. Gold in the Hills, April 1-6. 


NEW JERSEY 
LONG BRANCH—The Playmakers, Strand Thea- 
tre. Of Mice and Men, through April 14. MOR- 
RISTOWN—Morristown Little Theatre. Harvey, 


April 19-20. 

NEW YORK 
BINGHAMTON—Civic Theatre of Binghamton 
Henry IV. Part 1, April 26-28. ITHACA—Corneil 
University Theatre. The Witchfinders, April 11-14. 
NEW YORK—Barnard College: Patience, April 
4-6. Hunter College: Electra, week of a 8. 
ROCHESTER—Rochester Community Playhouse. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, April 5-15. SCHENECTADY 
—Union College, Kappa Alpha Lodge. Murder 
in the Cathedral, April 16. WHITE PLAINS— 
Community Theatre of White Plains. The Time 
of the Cuckoo, April 5-6. 


NORTH CAROLINA r 
ASHEVILLE-— Asheville Community Theatre 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, Apri! 20-23. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
GRAND FORKS—University of North Dakota. 
Hippolytus, April 3-6. 


OHIO 
ATHENS—Ohio University, College of Fine Arts. 
Macbeth, April 2-6. CANTON—Players Guild cf 
Canton. The Country Girl, through April 6. 
GAMBIER—Kenyon College. Tennessee Day in 
St. Louis, April 24-27. 


OKLAHOMA 
GOODWELL—Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Mister Roberts, April 16-19. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre. On Stage, 
The Robe, April 10-20; Blue Room, The Corn Is 
Green, through eb 13; The Philadelphia Story, 
April 26-30. Children’s Theatre: King of the 
Golden River, April 6-7, 13-14. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LANGHORNE—Langhorne Players. Suds in Your 
Eye, April 27-30. UNIVERSITY PARK—Penn 
State Players. One’s a Crowd, through April. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA—Columbia Community Theatre 
The Rainmaker, April 24-27, 29-30. 


TEXAS 
DALLAS—Margo Jones Theatre °57. The Most 
Fashionable Crime, April 2-21. 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—University of Virginia, 
Virginia Players. Uncle Vanya, April 10-13. WIL- 
LIAMSBURG—Colonial Williamsburg, Reception 
Center. Miss in Her Teens and The Mock Doctor, 
Friday evenings beginning April 12. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington, Penthouse 
Theatre. A Roomful of Roses, through April 20. 


WISCONSIN 
MADISON — Wisconsin Players. Morning’s at 
Seven. April 9-13. MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee 
Players. The Merchant of Venice, April 5-7. 
RACINE—Racine Theatre Guild. Reclining Fig- 
ure, April 4-6, 11-13. ‘ 


The more you know about 


Scotch, the more 


you like 


4, quart ” 


“O1"’ Brands , Inc. 
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TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
July—August in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Address inquiries to 
27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


Fallon House Theatre 


COLUMBIA STATE PARK 
California 


ian | 
Mas 


X 


ia 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 
6 Units—Full college credit 
Limited Company 


JUNE 23 — AUGUST i! 


For further information 
write 


De Marcus Brown 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


QALEWAP, 


Summer Theatre 


65 miles from Broadwey 


APPRENTICES 
WANTED 


EQU:TY COMPANY 
10 PRODUCTIONS 


Work with professionals 


No tuition fee for talented apprentices. 
DAILY CLASSES — Acting — Speech — Dance— 
Directing — Design — Radio — TV. 
ROOM AND BOARD ON PREMISES 
Gateway Theatre Bellport 3, L. I, &. Y. 





RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Walter Matthau and Valerie Bettis 
were deeply involved in rehearsals 
for Maiden Voyage when the photog- 
rapher caught up with them. Paul 
Osborn’s new comedy, which deals 
with mythology, finally went into re- 
hearsal in February, after a full sea- 
son’s delay. Melvyn Douglas and 
Mildred Dunnock are other princi- 
pals, and Joseph Anthony directed. 


Jean Erdman continued her collabo- 
rations with modern composers when 
she and her company gave the pre- 
miére of a unique dance work 

Chamberconcerto for Dancers, 
Strings, Winds and Percussion — in 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
March 28, This new work combines 
the talents of Miss Erdman, dancer- 
choreographer, and the composer 
Bera Laderman. 


10 


OFFSTAGE aS & 


It is a challenge for a comedian 
to be told by a director that he must 
not get a laugh, and Jack Gilford 
has met the challenge twice in his 
career — in The World of Sholom 
Aleichem in 1953, and in the current 
long-run The Diary of Anne Frank. 
In the first he played Bontche 
Schweig, a sad little man who ar- 
rives in heaven after a lifetime of 
intolerable suffering and abuse. It 
was supposed to be funny, all right, 
but sadder than funny, and Gilford 
confesses that audiences had to be 
conditioned to the idea that he was 
playing a character; they were at 
first inclined to roll in the aisles at 
the very sight of him, as they had 
when they saw him in night clubs, 
in revues, or on television. But they 
learned, and he learned how to make 
them learn, and the knowledge was 
wonderfully helpful later when he 
was cast by Garson Kanin as Mr. 
Dussel, the fretful dentist in Anne 
Frank. 

The humor of that touching play 
is a delicate problem anyway, be- 
cause every laugh must be measured 
against the pitiful plight of the char- 
acters, Jews who are trapped in an 
Amsterdam garret and doomed from 


the beginning to be caught by the 
Nazis. The humor of these people 
is part of their gallantry, as in the 


lines written by Louis MacNeice 
about people like them everywhere 
in the world when Nazism first 
menaced the world: 
Our prerogatives as men 
Will be canceled, who knows when? 
Still I drink your health before 
The gun butt raps against the door. 

And few who have seen it can fail 
to have felt a coldness around the 
heart in the instant before the cur- 
tain in the last act, when the Hol- 
land Jews hear the storm troopers 
outside. Yet the play is, and is meant 
to be, very funny in certain scenes. 
The trick for Gilford, as he learned 
when it was on its tryout tour, was 
to establish his character as one 
with the others, as another fugitive 
from injustice, before he could risk 
a laugh. That meant making his first 
entrance as subdued as _ possible, 
holding the comic side of the charac- 
ter—for it has a comic side—rigidly 
in check. A laugh on the entrance 
would be all wrong, and in eighteen 
months of playing it (as of this writ- 
ing he has never missed a perform- 
ance) he has never had a laugh. 

In one other crucial scene he was 
getting laughs in the pre-Broadway 


tour; indeed, he and the others in 
the cast thought the laugh was all 
right, and in any case unavoidable. 
But word came from Kanin after a 
performance: “No laugh in the po- 
tato scene.” It is the scene in which 
Mr. Dussel doles out the shriveled 
potatoes from the meager rations of 
the attic refugees. It was a tough 
one, for, according to Gilford, pota- 
toes are a natural laugh-catcher; no 
one knows why, but they’re runners- 
up with spinach for inducing the 
giggles. But he was told not to get 
a laugh, and somehow he managed 
to play the scene without getting 
one. Some lines were cut, and that 
helped, but mainly he did it by tell- 
ing himself: “They must not laugh 
when I pass the potatoes.” Once in 
a very great while, members of an 
audience will laugh a little, not 
uncontrollably. Gilford says the 
laughers are teen-agers. Teen-agers 
think potatoes are a scream under 
any circumstances. He doesn’t blame 
them: It’s just one of those things. 

Off stage, Gilford is not nearly so 
conscientious about avoiding laughs. 
He gets them all the time, in unex- 
pected and often unexplainable ways. 
Once, a long time ago before he was 
in show business, he almost lost a 
job because he made the boss laugh. 
He was working for a textile com- 
pany, doing whatever it is people do 
in textile companies, and he was, as 
he says, “making funny” for his fel- 
low employees. The boss was looking 
on, and suddenly began to clutch his 
side, saying, “Don’t! Oh, don’t!” in 
a broken voice. Then he left the 
room and went to his office. 

His secretary later told Gilford 
sternly: “Never do that again.” 

“Do what?” Gilford asked. 

“Make him laugh like that. He’s 
got a heart condition. He could go 
any time — like that!’ And she 
snapped her fingers. 

Gilford was impressed, more with 
himself than with the heart condi- 
tion of the boss. He kept thinking 
with guilty wistfulness, “I’m a funny 
guy—I nearly killed him!” 

Wistfulness, guilty or otherwise is 
a perennial Gilford quality, on stage 
or off; it is all over his kind and 
porous face, and in his buttony brown 
bright eyes. He is even wistful about 
being wistful, as when he talks of 
what critics have said of his work, 
for they sometimes liken him to 
Harry Langdon of the silent films 
with his gestures of amiable futility 
and his heartbreaking simper; they 
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sometimes even call Gilford Chaplin- 
esque, and that he thinks is going 
too far. But you can tell he likes 
them to go too far, and he follows 
up the deprecation with excellent 
imitations of both Langdon and 
Chaplin. 

Imitations were his stock in trade 
when he forsook textiles for enter- 
tainment. A New Yorker born and 
bred, he started out, back in the 
early thirties, as what he calls a 
“professional amateur.” That is, he 
was booked around New York and 
New Jersey through a regular book- 
ing agency for appearances at ama- 
teur nights and discovery contests, 
which were all the rage in those de- 
pression years. He was discovered 
often enough to earn a precarious 
living, and finally decided he would 
become an all-out professional and 
went into vaudeville. With an assist 
from Milton Berle, who liked his 
work, he was booked into clubs and 
theatres around the country as a 
solo act, writing his own material 
or making it up as he went along. 
Then he became the star of Meet the 
People, first on the Coast and later 
in New York. After that he was 
perhaps best known as a night-club 
performer—so much so that, when 
he was signed to play a nonsinging 
role in Die Fledermaus at the Metro- 
politan Opera House a few years 
ago, his agent told him the Met was 
“a pretty good room.” 

Gilford (who says he is in his mid- 
dle thirty-sevens) and his family live 
in Greenwich Village, and imitations 
are a part of even his home life. At 
the suggestion of his wife, a pretty 
blonde actress named Madeline Lee, 
he helps their three small children 
with their lessons by imitating let- 
ters and numbers. You wouldn't 
think it possible to impersonate the 
number eleven, but Gilford does it 





The Royal Dramatic Theatre of Stockholm presented 
the premiére of still another O’Neill play, A Touch of 
the Poet, on March 22. Lars Hanson and Eva Dahlbeck 
are pictured in a rehearsal scene. Hanson also appeared 
in the role of the father in the premiére of Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, which the Royal Dramatic Theatre 


staged last season. 
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unmistakably. And when he says he 
is now being the letter C, he is the 
letter C. It could start a trend, this 
kind of thing, with people saying, 
“Who cares about his Hamlet? Have 
you seen his L?” Or, “Wait till you 
catch his seven! Man, that’s acting!” 
Rhubarbs Ahead 

There really seems to be no end 
of new opportunities for actors. In 
recent years industrial shows have 
proved a lucrative boon, and this 
spring another industry is discover- 
ing the actor: baseball. The pioneer 
in this new field is Emmett Kelly, 
the distinguished clown who has 
been hired by the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to travel with the team. The purpose 
of his presence with the club, ac- 
cording to its president, Walter O’- 
Malley, is “just to ease tension at 
Ebbets Field.” 
High and Dry 

Spring is traditionally the season 
of optimism, and we frankly confess 
to having gone overboard in this 
respect. Specifically, we went over- 
board on a new Paul Osborn play 
titled Maiden Voyage. More specifical- 
ly, you will find on page 69 a pic- 
torial feature on two young actresses 
who — we confidently expected - 
would be ensconced on Broadway in 
that play by the time this reached 
print. Unfortunately the production 
went on the rocks (“serious produc- 
tion problems”) during the tryout 
tour, leaving everyone high and dry, 
including ourselves. The play closed 
in Philadelphia in March, scarcely 
more than a week before its sched- 
uled Broadway opening. It was too 
late for us to make revisions else- 
where in this issue. Producers Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden and Anna Deere 
Wiman assure us the play will be 
along next season. There’s no busi- 
ness like show business—for risk. 
Unless it be the magazine business. 


My Fair Lady? 

The prosperous My Fair Lady re- 
cently took on Actors’ Equity in the 
well-publicized matter of getting per- 
mission for the Irish Edward Mul- 
hare to replace Rex Harrison, while 
Harrison temporarily devoted him- 
self to films. Meanwhile, Michael 
Myerberg’s shoestrung Negro version 
of Waiting for Godot ran into a de- 
mand by the stagehands’ union that 
the backstage crew be _ increased 
from five to seven. 

And what happened? The _ hot- 
ticket Fair Lady won its point, 
stayed open, got reams of publicity 
and new reviews (good ones, too) 
when Mulhare went in for Harrison. 
Waiting for Godot, having no weight 
to throw around, closed up shop and 
slunk off into limbo, thereby putting 
five stagehands out of work. 

Godot’s trouble, incidentally, was 
caused by the fact that the union 
viewed it as a road show, and by the 
union’s regulations, such a show re- 
quires the larger crew. We have of- 
ten been fascinated by such arbitrary 
declarations as this one and similar 
rules imposed by the musicians’ 
union, which require certain num- 
bers of union members to be hired 
for certain types of productions. 

What, we wonder, would happen 
if Equity tried the same system? 
Godot, for instance, had a cast of 
five. Suppose Equity had a rule that 
any full-length play, presented as 
the sole attraction in a theatre with 
a seating capacity of six or more, 
must employ a minimum of nine 
Equity members. Would the producer 
of a work such as Godot have to 
keep four noncombatants lurking 
distractingly in the background? Or 
the union might declare that any 
production using more than sixteen 








Maureen Stapleton and Robert Loggia rehearse for the 
latest Tennessee Williams play, Orpheus Descending. The 
setting is again the Mississippi Delta region, and the 
plot deals with the violent impact which a handsome 
wayfaring stranger makes on a community. Loggia 
plays the vagabond, while Miss Stapleton is a woman 


who offers him shelter. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Acting and Directing 
ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
MORTON SIEGEL, Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Aveaue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


bars of original music must have a 
cast numbering twice the square 
root of the orchestra's fiddle section. 

This would mean that anyone 
writing for the theatre would first 
have to consult Equity’s rules and 
devise a flexible cast which could be 
adapted to the size of the theatre, 
the size of the orchestra and the 
traveling status of the production. 
There would doubtless be a great 
deal of activity in the adaptation 
business as pre-union classics were 
rewritten to conform. 

That would be when the Drama- 
tists’ Guild could step into the pic- 
ture with some rules of its own: Any 
classic play containing more than 
one act must hire an additional 
adapter for every act beyond the 
first; any play containing both 
drama and comedy must hire a dra- 
matic adapter for the dramatic sec- 
tions and a comic adapter for the 
funny stuff; plays originally written 
in a foreign language and subse- 
quently translated into English must 
first be retranslated back to the orig- 
inal language and then adapted 
from that language in conformance 
with all regulations dealing with 
number of acts, type of material and 
form of presentation (round or pro- 
scenium), and must use one addi- 
tional Guild writer to supervise the 
transferal of punctuation. 


FOR SALE 
enchanting THEATRE 


and 


RARE COLONIAL HOME 


Theatre fully equipt, seats 300. Rolling 
meadows, woodlands, stream, 45 acres, 5 fire- 
places, 12 rooms beautiful paneling, studio, 
3 baths, garage, oil heat, gracious living 
summer and winter, possibility school. 


Write owner: Graff 
Meadow Hearth, Route | 
Concord, N. H. 


MANISTEE SUMMER THEATRE 


in the historic old 
RAMSDELL OPERA HOUSE 
Manistee, Michigan 


MADGE SKELLY, Mor. Dir. 
June 26 ~- Sept. 2 


Sixth Season-Equity Company 
Apprentices accepted-no fees 
AFFILIATED WORKSHOP 
conducted by 
Central Michigan College 
of Mt. Pleasant 


soe AT ITS 8&g6T 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 

(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di- 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
production. You appear every week. 

(2) An organization with 25 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- 
mer. Appointments made early each 
spring. Famous guest stars. College 
degree credit. 

(3) Every talented member is placed in one 
~ our professional steck companies, 
after their summer’s training. 

4) Wc are the largest, oldest and most 
popular summer ——- ee: base 


lor young actors 3s 

if SOU ARE EXTREMELY SIN. 

CERE and SHOW P sROMISE FOR 

SUCCESS IN THE THE ATRE, or TV 

write for our book called “‘RESULTS,” 

listing hundreds whom we have helped. 
Give your brief background and aspirations 
in your first letter. Address: 

PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 

(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
in historic town by the sea in New England's 
vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod 


SUMMER 


STOCK 


CAPE 
COD 


Begin your theater career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is 
where hundreds of talented young 
people have trained for theatre &nd 
T.V., because Broadway comes to 
the Cape each summer, and contacts 
are important. Yet the cost of board 
and lodging is less than attending just 
an ordinary playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the 
Apprentice Catalogue, but give full 
details about yourself (your back- 
ground and ambitions) in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 58 
BUZZARDS BAY 
(Cape Cod) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Coaservatory 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Second Semester 
Jan. 28, 1957 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 

Modern Dance—Ballet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts De- 
gree. Major in Drama. Major in Drama minor 
in Danee, Major in Dance minor in Drama. 
Frequent Performances in Modern Theatre 

— 
Dormitories for Women Students 

Catalog on request 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, 
send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your 
book as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers, All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS 


120 WEST 31 STREET, NEW YORK | 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D.C., 1910 Vermont Ave., N.W, 


THE PUTNAM MUSICAL THEATRE 


at the 
Putnam County Playhouse 
Mahopac, New York 


(50 miles from New York City) 


—1957 season of musical produc- 
tions and plays 


—? weeks—July 2 through Sept. 
I—9 shows 


—Rehearsals begin June 24 


—Accepting 10 apprentices pay 
only room and board for the ten 
week season. 


—Open casting on all parts in all 
shows; small company of young 
professional people. 


—Five musical productions, includ- 
ing "Pajama Game," "Damn Yan- 
kees,"” plus four plays. 


For information and application, write: 


Putnam Musical Theatre—Casting 
206 West (9th Street 
New York (1, New York 


(Last season's productions included Susan Reed 
in “Brigadoon,” Will Geer in “Paint Your 
Wagen," Greta Keller in “Pal Joey," ‘Wonder- 
ful Town,"’ "Guys and Dollis," ''Finian's Rainbow," 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes" and “Wish You 
Were Here." 
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MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 


KATHARINE CORNELL 
The noted actress has been 
generous in submitting her 
selections of works that have 
remained in her memory — 
she has made eleven choices, 
in fact. Here they are: 
Peter Pan (with Maude 
Adams) 
Ghosts 
Duse) 
Yellow Jack 
One for the Money 
Music in the Air 
Saturday’s Children 
Romance (with Doris 
Keane) 
Mariners (with Pauline 
Lord) 
Hamlet (productions with 
John Gielgud and John 
Barrymore) 
Saint Joan 
. There Shall Be No Night 
(with the Lunts) 


MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 


GEORGE FREEDLEY 


The curator of the Theatre 
Collection of the New York 
Public Library and stage his- 
torian has made these selec- 
tions and parenthetical nota- 
tions: 


Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra (enhanced by Alice 
Brady and Nazimova) 
Our Town 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Green Pastures 
Tiger at the Gates 
The Voice of the Turtle 
Uncle Vanya (Stark 
Young version) 
Anna Christie (particu- 
larly because of Pauline 
Lord) 
The Glass Menagerie (the 
magnificence of Laurette 
Taylor) 

. Liliom (in every produc- 
tion, even in the musical 
version) 


(with Eleonora 


late releases for 


STOCK 


Loud Red Patrick, The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter, The Great 
Sebastians, The Girls of Summer, 
Speaking of Murder, View From 
the Bridge, The Lark. 
(slightly restricted) 
Witness of the Prosecution, Janus 


Stock list on request 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 
25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 

in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 

Movement, Make-up. 

Also 

Six Weeks Summer Session 

June 17 - July 26 
Catalog A on request 

Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS = "i; 


Apprentice Group 


July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 


For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 

Edith Bond Stearns 

Box 

Peterborough, N. H. 


Drama— Speech 
Radio—Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date, 
professionally-equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training. broadcasting; 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
playwriting; scene and costume designing. 
Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-seventh Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 





THE HIDDEN RIVER 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


The return of a prodigal member sets a French house- 
hold to reliving—and refighting—World War II. Dennis 
King plays the invalid culprit who is paroled from prison 
after serving a four-year term for collaborating with the 
Nazis Two other members who greet him with less than 
complete welcome are Lili Darvas and Robert Preston. 


January 23, 1957 
Playhouse 

A drama by Ruth and Augustus Goetz based on Storm 
Jameson's novel, presented by Martin Gabel and Henry 
Margolis, directed by Robert Lewis, setting and lighting 
by Stewart Chaney, costumes by Anna Hill Johnstone. 


THE CAST 
FATHER BAUSSAN 
JEAN MONNERIE 
FRANCIS MONNERIE 
MARIE REGNIER 
ELIZABETH REGNIER 
ADAM HARTLEY 
AMALIE 
DANIEL MONNERIE 
GENERAL OTTO VON KETTLER 
DOCTOR MONTALTI 


Jack Bittner 
Robert Preston 
Peter Brandon 
Lili Darvas 

Gaby Rodgers 
David King-Wood 
Margot Lassner 
Dennis King 
Tonio Selwart 
Roger DeKoven 


General manager, Max Siegel; stage manager, John 
Barry Ryan; press representatives, Richard Maney and 
Michel Mok. 


14 


In this golden age of Freud, writers of frank 
melodrama are much more apt to be represented 
between the well-decorated covers of paperback 
books than on our better-decorated but less out- 
wardly flamboyant stages. Because The Hidden 
River does not flow too deep or carry a heavy load 
of symbolism, it may strike you as a little old- 
fashioned. It is just possible that this combination 
cloak-and-dagger drama and whodunit may also 
impress you as a good many cuts above average 
on its own rather primeval terms. Ruth and Au- 
gustus Goetz, who dramatized Storm Jameson’s 
novel, have employed a theme—wartime collabora- 
tion and its consequences—which presents all 
sorts of philosophical possibilities. They are not 
basically interested in them, however, and it is 
probably for the best. Their one attempt at ex- 
ploring the motivations of the ostensible villain of 
the piece are a good deal less than satisfactory, 
leaving Dennis King, who plays this malefactor, 
rather high and dry. Mr. King is a fine actor, and 
he does as much with the part as anyone could 
during the rather brief stage life of Daniel Mon- 
nerie; but since the role is never clearly defined, 
this is one time when we were not unhappy to see 
him go, leaving the Goetzes free to pursue the 
more strictly surface values of their yarn. 


These are considerable. Once the overload of 
exposition is disposed of in the opening scene and 
Daniel returns to his French household from 
prison, tension begins to mount steadily. He is 
greeted pretty much as a pariah. The characters 
around him seethe with pent-up emotion, as smol- 
dering embers are raked, and we learn that one of 
their number had been denounced to the Nazis by 
an informer during the course of some under- 
ground activity during the recent war. But this is 
nothing to the dramatic explosion which comes 
about when it develops that Daniel really isn’t the 
béte noire after all. The identity of this person is 
something we had better not go into here, since 
this is at least half mystery play in character. The 
concluding act, however, is all suspense, and direc- 
tor Robert Lewis has managed it skillfully, down 
to a nice sinister touch which rings down the cur- 
tain. He has been assisted in this enterprise by a 
commendable cast whose principals, besides King, 
include Robert Preston, Lili Darvas, Peter Bran- 
don, Gaby Rodgers and David King-Wood. The 
stuff of which The Hidden River is made is not 
the sort that stands the closest scrutiny of the 
literal-minded; but then neither does the story 
wrench the long arm of plausibility from its sock- 
et, after the regrettable manner of so much sus- 
pense fiction. 
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THE POTTING SHED 


January 29, 1957 
Bijou Theatre 


A play by Graham Greene presented by Carmen Capal- 
bo and Stanley Chase, directed by Mr. Capalbo, designed 
by William Pitkin, lighting by Peggy Clark, costumes 
supervised by Patricia Zipprodt. 

THE Cast 
DR. FREDERICK BASTON 
ANNE CALLIFER 
SARA CALLIFER 
MRS. CALLIFER 
JOHN CALLIFER 
JAMES CALLIFER 
DR. KREUZER 
CORNER 
MRS. POTTER 
MISS CONNOLLY 
FATHER WILLIAM CALLIFER 


Lewis Casson 
Carol Lynley 
Leueen MacGrath 
Sybil Thorndike 
Stanley Lemin 
Robert Flemyng 
Rudolf Weiss 
Richard Longman 
Eda Heinemann 
Joan Croydon 
Frank Conroy 


General manager, Norman Maibaum; production stage 
manager, Gene Perlowin; stage manager, Rome Smith; 
press representatives, Bill Doll and Robert Ullman. 

Two seasons ago Graham Greene was in our midst 
with The Living Room, a play which was deeply reli- 
gious, scrupulously honest, and about as cheerless as a 
temperance wake. Now he is back with this newer work 
which is also fundamentally religious, less rock-ribbed 
in its integrity but vastly more playable, principally be- 
cause he no longer seems to regard grim honesty as the 
best policy. “Graham Greene can certainly make re- 
ligion sound difficult,” Brooks Atkinson was moved to 
observe in his notice on The Living Room. In The Pot- 
ting Shed religion sounds much less difficult. Since 


Greene is also a master of sinister psychology and sus- 


pense, it is hardly surprising that he has put modifica- 
tions of these elements to work in this exercise in re- 
ligion-made-easy. The net result is a literate and 
absorbing play that was given one of the finest physical 
productions of any season. It has suspense fiction’s tend- 


Graham Greene’s newest play combines theology and sus- 
pense, but it has its comic moments, albeit rather somber 
ones. Left to right: Sybil Thorndike, Rudolf Weiss, 
Lewis Casson, Leueen MacGrath and Robert Flemyng. 
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ency to give the characters a bit of a hard time in 
gathering together loose ends of the plot just before the 
curtain’s fall, and the note of faith and serenity on which 
it ends is not an especially profound one. But it is a 
play of some substance, whose approach to theology does 
not stop with the premise—still considered revolutionary 
in Hollywood—that a priest can be a human being, even 
as Barry Fitzgerald and Pat O’Brien. 

Greene’s protagonist is an English journalist, James 
Callifer, who is at middle age and virtually at the ehd 
of his rope, spiritually and emotionally, after an unsuc- 
cessful marriage and a series of seemingly fruitless 
sessions with an analyst. Significantly it is a priest who suc- 
ceeds in removing the mental block obscuring that por- 
tion of James’s troubled past on which the story hinges 
—the time thirty years before when, at the age of four- 
teen, he had attempted suicide, and succeeded, to all 
appearances. The apparent miracle of his recovery pro- 
vides the crux of the play, on a serious level. But since 
James is the son of a professional atheist of some stand- 
ing, the incident had been anything but miraculous in 
his relationship with his family; it had driven him from 
their midst, in fact, and to the verge of bankruptcy as a 
living being. 

The foregoing scarcely does justice to the ingenious 
nature of the plot. A theologian might argue that the 
ingenious plot hardly does justice to the presentation of 
what the playwright obviously regards as a miracle. But 
then a theologian’s medium is not essentially theatre; 
and the brand of psychological suspense which Greene 
employs in giving his modern miracle play some of the 
aspects of a thriller survives the most practical theatri- 
cal test of all—it works. The state of one’s own religious 
faith is bound to have an important bearing on his evalu- 
ation of the story. But anyone can respect this as play- 
writing, per se. 

The excellent cast performed in a low-keyed style 
that was quite helpful in shoring up the plausibility of 
the tale. It included Robert Flemyng as the troubled 
newspaperman, Sybil Tliorndike as his mother, Leueen 
MacGrath as his estranged (and eventually reconciled) 
wife, Lewis Casson as a family friend, Frank Conroy as 
the priest (a performance to remember), and Carol Lyn- 
ley as one of those brilliantly precocious but altogether 
tolerable children in which English fiction seems to 
abound. 


NaMO Lund 





EUGENIA 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


The object of Tallulah Bankhead’s unaffectionate glance 
in this adaptation of The Europeans is June Hunt. Also 
pictured are Jay Barney and Reynolds Evans (far right). 





January 30, 1957 
Ambassador Theatre 

A play by Randolph Carter adapted from Henry James’s 
The Europeans, presented by John C. Wilson in associa- 
tion with Theatre Corporation of America, directed by 
Herbert Machiz, production designed by Oliver Smith, 
lighting by Peggy Clark, costumes designed by Miles 
White. 

THE CasT 

MR, WENTWORTH 
GERTRUDE WENTWORTH 
CHARLOTTE WENTWORTH 
REVEREND ALFRED BRAND 
FELIX DA COSTA 
EUGENIA, BARONESS MUNSTER 
ROBERT ACTON 
ELIZABETH ACTON 
CLIFFORD WENTWORTH 
MARIE Therese Quadri 

General manager, C. Edwin Knill; stage manager, 
Peter Pell; press representatives, Richard Maney and 
Martin Shwartz. 


Reynolds Evans 
Anne Meacham 
Irma Hurley 
Robert Duke 

Scott Merrill 
Tallulah Bankhead 
Jay Barney 

June Hunt 

Tom Ellis 


During the course of this version of The Europeans, 
Tallulah Bankhead spoke a line that has some symbolic 
overtones in a directly personal sense. “I’m tired of be- 
ing an influence,” she proclaimed. “I wish somebody 
would influence me.” Playwright Randolph Carter obvi- 
ously was not the boy she had in mind. His literal adap- 
tation of a study in contrasting European and New 
England cultures was about as flavorsome as a tax- 
instruction book. This didn’t stop dauntless Tallulah, 
however; she went right ahead and played Tallulah. 
Under the circumstances this was not a bad idea. The 
production’s real contrast involved the moments when 
she was on stage, and those when she wasn’t. The latter 
were mercifully in the minority. 





January 21, 1957 

Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
A revival of the tragicomedy by Samuel Beckett, pre- 

sented by Michael Myerberg (by arrangement with 

Independent Plays Limited), directed by Herbert Berghof, 

scenery by Louis Kennel, costumes by Stanley Simmons. 

THE CAST 

ESTRAGON (GOGO) 

VLADIMIR (DIDI) 

LUCKY 


Mantan Moreland 
Earle Hyman 
Geoffrey Holder 
POZZO Rex Ingram 
BOY Bert Chamberlain 
Company manager, Milton Pollack; press representa- 
tives, Bill Doll, Robert Ullman and Robert Ganshaw. 


The message of the play is still enigmatic, but the 
moral of this revival was all too clear: Two exposures 
to Godot within a year is one too many, even if the cast 
is first-rate. The conviction remains that here is a pe- 
culiarly theatrical two-act piece which may be one act 
too long. Since this production bore down rather heavily 
on broad humor, there is a tendency to say that the cast 
played it for laughs. But another of our first convictions 
still holds—there is no objection to that approach from 
this corner. We can visualize another tack, all right. But 
we are not at all anxious to see it in the cold light of 
reality. 
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The all-Negro cast for this second Broadway presenta- 
tion of the tragicomedy was headed by (left to right): 
Geoffrey Holder, Earle Hyman, Mantan Moreland and 
Rex Ingram. 
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VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


February 7, 1957 
Booth Theatre 


A comedy by Gore Vidal presented by George Axelrod 
and Clinton Wilder, directed by Cyril Ritchard, setting by 
Oliver Smith, lighting by Feder, costumes supervised by 
Patricia Zipprodt, the “emotional and rather alarming vibra- 
tions” electronically created by Louis and Bebe Barron. 


Tue Cast 
GENERAL TOM POWERS 
ROGER SPELDING 
REBA SPELDING 
ELLEN SPELDING Sarah Marshall 
CONRAD MAYBERRY Conrad Janis 
KRETON Cyril Ritchard 
AIDE Bob Gothie 
ROSEMARY Grenadier Saadi 
CAMERAMAN Earl Montgomery 
SOUND MAN John Hallow 
A FRIEND Francis Bethencourt 


Eddie Mayehoff 
Philip Coolidge 
Sibyl Bowan 


General manager, Sy!via Herscher; production stage man- 
ager, Pat Chandler; stage manager, Pat Fowler; press repre- 
sentatives, William Fields and Walter Alford. 


Gore Vidal’s reworking of his earlier television 
play deals with a whimsical fellow from outer space, 
an immortal who can read minds, converse with cats, 
perform feats of levitation, and who fulfills a long- 
standing desire to visit the earth and treat it as his 
plaything. Since the producers have secured Cyril 
Ritchard to portray that gentleman, there is nothing 
at all conceited in the notion as it unfolds on stage. 
Mr. Ritchard is the answer to any producer’s prayer, 
and he is also a very handy man for a TV writer, 
with a desire to visit Broadway with a three-act play, 
to have on call. Mr. Ritchard directs as well as acts. 
He also sings. He sings during a good part of the 
second act (after the plot has about run out), on 
such nights when he can get away from the Metro- 
politan Opera. When he arrives on earth he is 
naturally viewed pretty narrowly by the Pentagon 
boys, who suspect that he is up to no good. They are 
right. By the third act this chap, who had tried to 
time his visit so that he might sit in on the Civil War, 
is planning a global conflict as an antidote to his 
ennui. Anyway the brass question him about his 
identity. “Mammal,” replies the newcomer in an 
interesting variation on “Twenty Questions.” The 
Pentagon is unconvinced and classifies him as a 
weapon. The Pentagon is right once more. He is an 
authentic triple-threat man on a stage, and the spec- 
tator is to be pardoned who suspects that this visitor 
is really Superman with a yen for Confederate Army 
regalia. 

The spectator who suspects that the Act I. curtain 
also marks curtains for the play is to be pardoned, 
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too, in view of the regrettable tendency of the 
average television derivative to rattle around a legit- 
imate theatre like a marble on a roulette wheel. He 
simply hasn’t reckoned with Mr. Ritchard, actor- 
singer-director. He hasn’t completely reckoned with 
Mr. Vidal, either; for while the diabolically satiric 
possibilities of the author’s highly ingenious central 
situation are not explored after a fashion that is 
going to make anyone think of Lewis Carroll, they 
are not altogether overlooked in a venture that is 
more entertainment than play. Aside from that cen- 
tral situation, which fits snugly into Act I., there are 
some interesting observations about TV commen- 
tators, which give Philip Coolidge a chance to pon- 
tificate in very comical fashion. There also are some 
side glances at Pentagon occupants. These are even 
more fortunate, for they provide Mr. Ritchard with 
a valuable assistant in prolonging the fun. As a 
general, on detached service from the laundry corps, 
who is saddled with the job of dealing with the inter- 
planetary visitor, Eddie Mayehoff is pretty wonder- 
ful, too. He is completely out of his element, in the 
script, but he has never been better on a stage. Sibyl 
Bowan and Sarah Marshall are other assets, and so 
is Oliver Smith’s spacious set. But they all pale 
alongside that man from out of the blue. 


This is not a charge at Bull Run but Cyril Ritchard imper- 
sonating a visitor from outer space, who miscalculated the 
time of his arrival by a bit more than a century. Also pic- 
tured, from left: Sibyl Bowan, Eddie Mayehoff, Philip Cool- 
idge, Sarah Marshall and Conrad Janis. 





THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 


February 13, 1957 
Royale Theatre 


A comedy by Joseph Fields and Peter DeVries (based on 
the novel by Mr. DeVries), presented by the Theatre Guild, 
directed by Mr. Fields, setting and lighting by Ralph Alswang, 
costumes by Virginia Volland, additional gowns from Larry 
Aldrich by Marie McCarthy; production associate, Philip 
Langner. 


Tue Cast ' 
Tom Ewell 
Nancy Olson 
Darren McGavin 
Elisabeth Fraser 
Sylvia Daneel 
Elizabeth Wilson 


AUGIE POOLE 
ISOLDE POOLE 
DICK PEPPER 
ALICE PEPPER 
ESTELLE NOVICK 
MISS MCCRACKEN 


General manager, Peter Davis; company manager, Ira 
Bernstein; stage manager, Karl Nielsen; press representa- 
tives, Nat Dorfman and Irvin Dorfman, 


Although this comedy which Joseph Fields and 
Peter DeVries have pieced together from the latter’s 
novel is much too gay an affair for post-mortems, 
there is the inevitable tendency to look back, once 
outside the theatre and in the less magical light of 
45th Street, and try to explain all one’s laughter 
during the preceding two and one-half hours. True, 
there is nothing like a composing-room deadline to 
hasten the highly introspective process, but it is only 
partly that. This knockabout piece about sex in 


Sylvia Daneel (far right), playing a social worker, visits 
a Connecticut household to investigate a couple who seek to 
adopt a baby. Left to right: Elisabeth Fraser, Darren Mc- 
Gavin, Tom Ewell, Nancy Olson and Miss Daneel. 
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suburbia is an elusive affair, and assessing it may 
not be quite as simple as the procedure adopted by 
some of our betters—draping a laurel wreath around 
Tom Ewell’s neck, tying a tin can to the play’s tail, 
and letting it go at that. We are inclined to split the 
honors about seventy-thirty. And there are some 
rather substantial honors. The play arrived with 
the aura of a distinct hit, which recalls Bullmoose’s 
reaction to Evil Eye Fleagle in Li'l Abner: “I have 
confidence in that little fellow. He’s the same color 
as money.” 

There is a distinctly purplish cast to the plot in- 
gredients which Fields and his partner have cooked 
up for the stage, but at least the basic situation is 
funny enough. A repressed and thoroughly unsuc- 
cessful cartoonist spends most of the first act brushing 
aside the good-natured taunts of a Lothario-neighbor, 
and side-stepping the advances of his wife, a ma- 
ternal girl who is wisely hedging her own bet for 
motherhood with applications to every home for 
foundlings in the vicinity. When a social worker 
from one of these institutions comes calling, it is the 
Lothario who makes the first pass, but the sad sack 
(Ewell, naturally) who, in his first apparent lapse 
from humdrum virtue, does the real damage. The 
rest of the business involves keeping this young 
woman safely concealed during her confinement 
arranging for the adoption proceedings after the little 
one arrives, and hoping to God that he won’t turn 
out to look too much like papa to mamma’s dis- 
cerning eyes. All of this is naturally accomplished 
through the solicitousness of the Lothario, in a nice 
screwball inversion of the norm. On the stage of the 
Royale it is not brought off with anything like the 
abandon of the earlier stretches; but as comedies go 
this season, the ingredients are not altogether bad, 
and the chances are that you will find the whole 
reasonably good fun, unless you are completely sold 
on virtue. 

The Tunnel of Love’s really genuine bit of inspir- 
ation undoubtedly is the allegiance with Ewell. 
The wooden expression surrounding the alternately 
glazed and penetrating eyes, the shuffle, the hunched 
shoulders are all wonderful to behold, and if this 
is essentially a triumph of man over material, it 
couldn’t have happened to a more talented or de- 
serving man. He undoubtedly could have taught 
Kinsey a thing or two about sex, at least as it is 
dispensed in the theatre. Ralph Alswang’s paneled 
set is probably much too handsome to represent a 
mice-infested artist’s studio, but it is very cheerful 
and reflective of the prevailing mood. Its principal 
occupants, besides Ewell, are also talented people— 
Darren McGavin as the rake, Nancy Olson as the 
wife, and Sylvia Daneel as the social worker who 
cather misinterprets her calling. 
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HOLIDAY FOR LOVERS 


February 14, 1957 
Longacre Theatre 


A comedy by Ronald Alexander presented and directed 
by Shepard Traube, scenery and lighting by John Robert 
Lloyd, costumes designed by Helene Pons. 


Tue Cast 
Carmen Mathews 
Don Ameche 
Sandra Church 
CONNIE MCDOUGAL Audrey Christie 
JOE MCDOUGAL George Mathews 
MAID Denise Dorin 
MARGARET DEAN Ann Flood 
PAUL GATTALIN Thomas Carlin 
HENRI BERCHAT ~. Rene Paul 


MARY DEAN 
ROBERT DEAN 
BETSY DEAN 


General manager, Joe Roth; production stage manager, 
Leonard Auerbach; stage manager, William Dodds; press 
representative, George Ross. 


This predictable little domestic play conceivably 
has a bright future in stock and points west, notably 
Hollywood. Perhaps it will confound the oracles of 
Times Square, as well, for Ronald Alexander has an 
undoubted flair for popular comedy. Four years ago 
he brought forth another Broadway item, Time C ut 
for Ginger, which, with a few notable exceptions, no 
body but the public cared much for. There is nothing 
wrong with trying to be popular, Lord knows, but 
there is a certain danger involved in this when one is 
writing for the nation’s most literate audience. What 
goes well with popcorn and citronella, after all, may 
not be precisely suited to 48th Street in Manhattan 
and corresponding road locales. 

Mr. Alexander’s newest venture revives the famil- 
iar innocents-abroad theme. A thoroughly conven- 
tional Minneapolis couple visit Europe with two 
attractive daughters in tow. One is an aspiring con- 
cert pianist who has been studying on the Continent, 
and who shows more than a professional admiration 
for her teacher, a polished Frenchman of the middle- 
aged matinée-idol type recently much in vogue. For 
a good part of the play we know she is married, and 
there is that moment when she must divulge her 
dread secret to her parents. How do they accept it? 
Fine—because she is really married to the French- 
man’s son, a chap whose existence is another secret 
up to this point. The second girl takes up with a 
handsome young man—age is no artificial barrier 
here; but this young man is an Ameriean studying 
abstract painting abroad, and so devoted to his un- 
lucrative trade that there seems no chance of his 
being able to support himself, much less a family. 
How is this dilemma resolved? Why, by having the 
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A Paris hotel room provides the setting for a family reunion 
in the concluding moments of this comedy about Americans 
abroad. Left to right: Carmen Mathews, Don Ameche, Audrey 
Christie, Sandra Church, Thomas Carlin, Ann Flood and 
George Mathews. 


boy accept an offer to paint a fleet of trucks back in 
Minneapolis, whereupon the girl munificently refuses 
to accept this self-sacrifice, even though she has been 
urging it as the solution to everything. Such de- 
votion, her parents agree, makes the youngsters de- 
serving of each other—and they are probably quite 
right, though not in exactly the sense the author has 
in mind. The play ends on a rather spicy, but 
properly spicy, note, as the parents settle down to 
a second honeymoon. All very neat and presumably 
sure-fire, since it accommodates lovers of all age 
levels, if not theatregoers of all strata. 

Within these rather strict limits, the cast was very 
capable—Don Ameche and Carmen Mathews (the 
parents) , Sandra Church and Ann Flood (the daugh- 
ters), Thomas Carlin (the artist), and Audrey 
Christie and George Mathews as a couple of less 
respectable relatives. Less respectable, that is, but 
more fun to have around. It was Ameche’s first role 
in a straight play, but Shepard Traube’s broad di- 
rection did a lot to make the musical-comedy star 
seem thoroughly at home. 
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Volpone: Jean-Louis Barrault as the aged Corbaccio, Simone 
Valére as the prostitute Canina, and Edmond Beauchamp as 
the judge. 


Le Misanthrope: Jean-Louis Barrault (right) in the title role 
of Alceste, and Pierre Bertin as Oronte, the pompous 
versifier. 


January 30, 1957 
Winter Garden 

A repertory of French theatre presented by S. Hurok, 
under the auspices of the government of the French Re- 
public, and consisting of the following works 

Christophe Colomb by Paul Claudel, with music by Darius 
Milhaud 

Volpone by Ben Jonson (Stefan Zweig-Jules Romains 
version) 

Le Misanthrope by Moliére 

Les Nuits de la Colére by Armand Salacrou 

Feu la Mére de Madame by Georges Feydeau 

Intermezzo by Jean Giraudoux 

The Gardener's Dog by Lope de Vega 

Les Adieux 

THE COMPANY: Madeleine Renaud, Simone Valére, Marie- 
Héléne Dasté, Natalie Nerval, Francoise Golea, Francoise 
Ledoux, Pierre Bertin, Jean-Louis Barrault, Jean Desailly 
Jean-Pierre Granval, Georges Cusin, Edmond Beauchamp 
Régis Outin, Jean Juillard, Gabriel Cattand, Dominique 
Rozan, Jacques Galland, André Batisse, René Lanier, Serge 
Merlin, André Jobin, Emile Noel, Jean Lancelot, Gerard 
Deournel. 


Company manager, James S. Miller; production stage 
manager, Marvin Krauss; stage manager, Jean Salerno; press 
representatives, Martin Feinstein and Michael Sweeley 


During the twenty-five days of this engagement, 
the company presented six different programs and 
a total of eight works which ranged from pageants 
to pantomimes, from 350-year-old Lope de Vega to 
modern playwrights, and even an English play 
adapted from the German (and performed in French, 
of course). This is a prodigious feat for any acting 
team, and doubly so when you add the fact that Bar- 
rault himself directed all the plays and acted in all 
but one of them. By now he is so well known that it 
it almost unnecessary to say that each program was 
staged and acted with unflagging skill. I think that 
with the possible exception of Utaemon in Japan and 
Mei Lan Fang in China, Jean-Louis Barrault is quite 
possibly the greatest actor alive today. 

There were of course some faults to be found dur- 
ing the run, but most of them are inherent in the 
French theatre itself and arise from a genuine dis- 
parity between American or English taste and that 
of France. I regret to say I found a consistent level of 
superficiality instead of depth, of brilliance instead 
of warmth, cleverness instead of sentiment, an over- 
emphatic use of comedy techniques, and an incessant 
leaning toward farce. At the end of the final pro- 
gram, for instance, I suddenly found that although 
I had been constantly entertained, I had scarcely 
been moved. I, for one, would have preferred my 
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RENAUD-BARRAULT COM PANY 


BY FAUBION BOWERS 


French with tears. But Barrault on the whole man- 
ages to extend his art far beyond the frontiers of his 
nation and its predilections. He is versatile, original, 
creative, handsome and intellectual—a formidable 
aggregation of assets for any one actor. Most of all, 
he can act, and I mean this in the old-fashioned sense 
of taking on the complete being and personality of 
a wide variety of characters, rather than the type- 
casting more common in America. To the astonish- 
ment of many people who attended each of the pro- 
grams, it always took the audience several minutes 
to recognize the star. To cite one instance, his 
characterization of Corbaccio in Volpone, which he 
plays as a man in his nineties (although he himself 
is in his forties), was a masterpiece of make-up, 
gesticulation and disguise. 

M. Barrault reaches far beyond the normal boun- 
daries of theatre, in the sense that we think of it on 
Broadway. He also accomplishes the impossible— 
the crossing of the language barrier, a matter. to my 
mind, more important than breaking the sound bar- 
rier, if we are looking for any sort of genuine rela- 
tionship with our neighbors throughout the world. 
Fortunately for those who do not speak French, he 
presented a number of plays already familiar in 
English versions. Two of them, Volpone and The 
Misanthrope, were playing in English off Broadway 
during Barrault’s Broadway run. A couple of others 
had appeared here before in translation and adapta- 
tions. On the whole, Barrault selected plays which 
would be easily comprehensible. Anyone with a 
modest knowledge of French was able to follow and 
cope fully with his productions, and certainly anyone 
with a feeling for theatre knew within a few minutes 
that he was witnessing an incredible actor enhanced 
by a stunningly smooth ensemble. In everything, 
Barrault was aided by some of the foremost talents 
of France. Darius Milhaud, Francis Poulenc and 
Georges Auric composed special pieces of incidental 
music; Paul Claudel and Jean Giraudoux wrote two 
of the plays; and Pierre Delbée and Maurice Brian- 
chon created some of their best sets for him. The 
warm response of the audiences was richly deserved, 
a testimony to the achievement of a difficult goal. 

Claudel’s Christophe Colomb opened the series, 
and a more felicitous choice would be hard to find. 
The story of course deals with the discovery of 
America, an invariably flattering theme for Amer- 
icans, and its staging as “total theatre’—a grand 
divertissement comprising choruses, music, dancing 
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and motion pictures shown simultaneously with the 
stage action—was so immensely exciting that it 
would be hard for people of any country to resist it. 
A huge white sail in the center of the stage indicated 
shipboard; it served as a screen for the films, and 
when it was rolled up or turned around, the scene 
changed as clearly as a revolving stage with a new 
set might have indicated. A full orchestra and the 
two choruses on either side of the stage added an 
operatic effect, and rather removed the need for 
careful understanding of every word. The intellec- 
tual content of Christophe Colomb fell somewhat less 
readily on American ears. The man, Christopher 
Columbus, was presented symbolically as the bearer 
of Christ (Christopher), while the dove (colombe) 
was used as a symbol of the Holy Ghost and the 
mystical implications of Columbus’ voyages into the 
unknown. As part of the concept of “total theatre,” 
an actual dove was used on stage, and played its part 
extremely well. Columbus is also shown as a man 
obsessed by his “love of God’s earth and its posses- 
sion.” Complicating matters in the play is the pres- 
ence of two Christopher Columbuses throughout: 
one, the actual human being, the other the legend— 
or how posterity has interpreted him. All this re- 
sulted in a sprawling pageant of a play, more of an 
extravaganza than a tightly knit work. But the 
experience in the theatre was memorable, unique 
and overwhelming. 

Volpone, the second in the series, was possibly the 
most brilliant single presentation during the run. The 
role of Corbaccio is secondary in the action, but one 
of the great characterizations of all time. As Bar- 
rault played him, his shriveled hands, his slightly 
bulging and deformed head, his twisted back and 
curved spine, his shaking stick, his rasping voice and 
malevolently shifting eyes created an extraordinary 
picture, which contrasted unbelievably with the 
young and dashing Christopher Columbus of a few 
nights earlier. Despite the sobriety of its theme, 
Volpone is a rip-roaring comedy that zips through 
absurdity after absurdity, lunatic behavior on the 
part of almost everyone, with a hilarious denouement 
after the mock-trial scene. The several erotic passages 
of breast-feeling and leg-rubbing between the older 
characters and the young prostitute recaptured the 
spirit of Elizabethan theatre as it must have been, 
and at the same time exhibited a Gallic license which 
which is regrettably rather absent from our more 
censored stage. (continued on page 82) 
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OFF-BROADWAY 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


January 22, 1957 
Phoenix Theatre 


A revival of the play by William Shakespeare, presented 
by the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy, 
directed by John Houseman and Jack Landau, scenery and 
costumes by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, music by Virgil Thom- 
son, production and lighting by Jean Rosenthal. 


Tue Cast 
DUKE OF VIENNA 
ESCALUS 
ANGELO 
FRIAR PETER 


Arnold Moss 
Powys Thomas 
Richard Waring 

Patrick Hines 
MISTRESS OVERDONE Gertrude Kinnell 
POMPEY Hiram Sherman 
LUCIO Norman Lloyd 
FIRST GENTLEMAN Mitchell Agruss 
SECOND GENTLEMAN Tucker Ashworth 
PROVOST Morris Carnovsky 
CLAUDIO Richard Easton 
JULIET Jacqueline Brookes 
ISABELLA Nina Foch 


Left to right: Arnold Moss, Hiram Sherman, Nina Foch and 
Morris Carnovsky. 
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Pamela Saunders 
Leon Janney 
Ellis Rabb 
SERVANT TO ANGELO Tucker Ashworth 
MARIANA Nancy Wickwire 
BOY Brian Sullivan 
ABHORSON William Cottrell 
BARNADINE Jerry Stiller 
MINISTERS, CHAMBERLAINS AND CITIZENS: James Cahill, Gary 
Glass, John Ragin, Michael Miller, Robert Morris, Joseph 
Meyers, Charles Meier, Pat McAteer, Jill Livsey, Vivian 
Paszamont, Anita Michals, Marion Casprey, Pamela 
Saunders, Edwin Sherin, Barbara Lord, David Pierce, 
Anthony Holland, David Milton, James Ray. 


FRANCISCA 
ELEOW 
FROTH 


General manager, Morton Gottlieb; production stage man- 
ager, Paul Leaf; stage manager, Ronald Bates; press repre- 
sentatives, Ben Kornzweig and Robert Ganshaw. 


It is not only a matter of brushing up your Shake- 
speare these days. It is also a matter of dressing him 
up, and even shaking him up a bit. First Tyrone 
Guthrie gave us an explosive Troilus and Cressida in 
Edwardian garb, and when last viewed, the walls of 
the Winter Garden were still reverberating from that 
experience. Then John Houseman and Jack Landau, 
two more experts at brightening dark comedies, pre- 
sented us with this excellent Measure for Measure in 
a nineteenth-century setting—or rather nineteenth- 
century dress, for the motif of the spare settings 
seemed at least as modern as the Venetian blind. It 
too was a bravura and rather colloquial production, 
fairly bursting with vitality, and it may have been 
an even greater achievement, since it projected 
equally well all that is within the play—the broad 
and bumptious comedy as well as the content that is 
not even bittersweet in flavor. Fortunately what 
Shakespeare had to say about sham, hypocrisy and 
social corruption, in the second of these categories, 
is as applicable to a nineteenth-century milieu as it 
was in Elizabethan times. Better yet, it is still very 
pertinent today. And the comedy is the stuff of real 
showmanship, especially for directors who will give 
free rein to the likes of Hiram Sherman and Norman 
Lloyd. On a more serious level the Messrs. House- 
man and Landau had such capable hands as Arnold 
Moss, Nina Foch, Richard Waring and Morris Car- 
novsky. The acting in general was not as stylized as 
that in the Old Vic’s Troilus and Cressida, but it was 
almost as accomplished. This was essentially the 
same Measure for Measure first staged last summer, 
and with it the Shakespeareans of Stratford, Con- 
necticut, became the Shakespeareans of Second 
Avenue, New York. It marked the second time this 
season that the Phoenix had provided a home for 
a memorable production first staged at a 1956 sum- 
mer festival; and it was noteworthy that like Saint 
Joan, this Shakespeare was a high point of the Phoe- 
nix season. If you can’t beat ’em, import ’em. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


February 20, 1957 
Phoenix Theatre 


A revival of the comedy by William Shakespeare, pre- 
sented by the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and 
Academy under the direction of John Houseman; staged by 
Norman Lloyd, setting by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, costumes 
by Dorothy Jeakins, lighting and additional décor by Jean 
Rosenthal, music by Irwin Bazelon. 


Tue Cast 
THE INDUCTION: 
CHRISTOPHER SLY 
HOSTESS 
A LORD 
BARTHOLOMEW 
FIRST PLAYER 


Mike Kellin 
Pamela Saunders 
Louis Edmonds 
Susan Lloyd 
Byron Russell 
Tucker Ashworth 
William Cottrell 


HUNTSMAN AND SERVANT 
HUNTSMAN AND SERVANT 
THE PLAYERS: 

LUCENTIO 

TRANIO 


Richard Easton 
Mitchell Agruss 
Jerry Stiller 
Patrick Hines 
Nina Foch 
Barbara Lord 
Philip Bourneuf 
Kendall Clark 
Morris Carnovsky 
Pernell Roberts 
Rod Colbin 
James Cahill 


PETER Michael Lindsay-Hogg 
JOSEPH 


BIONDELLO 
BAPTISTA 
KATHERINA 
BIANCA 
GREMIO 
HORTENSIO 
GRUMIO 
PETRUCHIO 
CURTIS 
NATHANIEL 


Joseph Myers 
David Milton 
Robert Morris 
William Cottrell 
Tucker Ashworth 
Ellis Rabb 

Byron Russell 


NICHOLAS 

SUGARSOP 

TAILOR 

HABERDASHER 

PEDANT, IMPERSONATING VINCENTIO 
VINCENTIO 


A LUSTY WIDOW 
SERVANTS TO BAPTISTA 


Pamela Saunders 
Michael Miller, Charles Meier 


General manager, Morton Gottlieb; production stage man- 
ager, Paul Leaf; stage manager, Ronald Bates; press repre- 
sentatives, Ben Kornzweig and Robert Ganshaw 


Watching this cast go through its frenetic paces, 
a man in the audience had the compulsive feeling 
that an orchestra would suddenly appear and bust 
loose with Cole Porter at any moment. Lack of Por- 
ter music and lyrics was, in fact, the only concession 
to tradition which director Norman Lloyd allowed. 
Having made a memorable comic contribution to the 
earlier Measure for Measure (which itself seemed 
uninhibited at the time), Lloyd elected to remain 
invisible in this second of the Stratford productions 
at the Phoenix. But his influence was certainly felt in 
the extremely broad and acrobatic staging which pre- 
vailed. The amount of energy expended here should 
have tamed everyone in the company, but youth 
was on the players’ side. They emerged pretty well 
unscathed—excepting, of course, Katherina, whose 
conversion was never more believable. Nina Foch 
was first-rate in the role, and so was Pernell Roberts 
as Petruchio. There have been productions aplenty 
that had more finesse, but few that could possibly 
have matched this one in sheer élan. Watching it, 
one wondered why it took musical comedy three and 
a half centuries to tame the Shrew. The ingredients 
have been there all the time. 


Pernell Roberts (right) was the shrew-tamer of this revival, 
while Nina Foch was the fiery Katherina. At center is Morris 
Carnovsky as Grumio. 
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insane... hilarious 


by Brooks Atkinson 


Al and some of the dance 
masks which he brought back 
from Bali in the thirties. 
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Two words turn up constantly in the vocabulary of 
Al Hirschfeld, the bearded theatre caricaturist for 
the New York Times. They are “insane” and “hilar- 
ious.” As a matter of fact, they mean the same thing 
to him. “Hilarious” expresses his attitude toward 
the ordinary things of life. In his use of “insane” he 
notes the phenomena that are extraordinary—like 
the intricate, elusive and technological organizations 
of government, industry and commerce that frustrate 
normal attempts to get things done. Although these 
things are “insane,” they are also “hilarious.” Al 
enjoys battling for his rights with monolithic organ- 
izations that cannot cope with human beings. In the 
course of his daily existence he has pitted his wits 
against vast corporations capitalized for millions of 
dollars, and won. His most sensational victory was 
the success with which he compelled a grandilo- 
quent manufacturing organization to send an engi- 
neer by plane from Detroit to adjust his dishwashing 
machine. 

These hassles confirm his general view of life. To 
him organized life is “insane”; nothing makes sense. 
Readers of the Times may be under the misappre- 
hension that his theatrical caricatures are amusing 
distortions of faces, hands, feet, eyes, movement and 
posture. In point of fact the caricatures are reports 
of what he sees. To him the conventional portrait is 
the real distortion. He sees life as something wild and 
absurd in which the unexpected is the normal. 
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There is nothing wild about him, despite the 
scraggly, gray-streaked beard. He is a respectable 
citizen, who wears evening clothes to the theatre, 
and owns a suave blue suit. His whole family is 
sane. His wife, Dolly Haas, is a clearheaded woman 
who runs a complicated household with efficiency 
and serenity, and frequently adds stage engagements 
to her daily duties without getting temperamental. 
His eleven-year-old daughter, Nina, enjoys going to 
school and has no difficulty in learning how to play 
the piano, swim, skate and anything else that appeals 
to her. On every side Al is about the best organized 
man in New York. While serving on a jury in New 
York recently, he managed somehow to go to Boston 
and Philadelphia to see two shows, get the material 
for a theatre drawing and turn it in on time. No one 
knew he was under unusual pressure until the job 
was finished. 

In an emergency he can produce a drawing over- 
night. Those were the conditions under which he did 
a brilliant composite drawing of Ray Bolger in sev- 
eral flowing dance postures. It was as well organized 
as though Al had spent a week laying it out. Al- 
though Al is the least aggressive of men, he can do 
anything he wants to do with the ease of a gentleman 
of leisure. In the course of weeks and months, he 
can produce a prodigious volume of work that is 
fresh and alive and drawn with skill and gusto. But 
nobody, except Dolly and Nina, knows when he 
works. A spirited conversationalist, he takes a dim 
view of anybody who is not ready to settle down to 
an argument at any time of day, or who thinks he 
ought to go home before two or three in the morning. 
It is a matter of record that Al has never interrupted 
an argument to work, keep an appointment or go to 
bed. 

Many people are bewildered and exhausted by the 
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At home with the Hirschfelds: Al, 
his actress-wife Dolly Haas, and 
daughter Nina. 


The caricaturist now works in a 
frowzy barber’s chair at a weary 
drawing board. 


complexity, speed and harshness of New York. But 
Al flourishes there. He treats New York as though 
it were a country town. Never intimidated by traffic, 
he drives everywhere around town and invariably 
finds a place to park near the theatre. No taxi driver 
has more agility in traffic or better co-ordinated eye- 
sight, nerves and reflexes. When he leaves New York 
he is in a hurry to get back. On several occasions he 
has driven to the Pacific Coast, at speeds that one 
does not want to think about. In order to get back 
to New York as swiftly as possible, he and Dolly 
once drove without stopping from St. Louis to New 
York in twenty hours. The railroad engineers, who 
do not have to steer, cannot improve on that schedule. 
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to pieces. He either 
day or plunges into 
as visiting Ruth and 
years ago, he was 
keep his eyes open, 
e lawn. He didn’t 
long. The next day 
of them, his right 
rry it in a sling, and 
or a week. Experi- 
ut of doors. 
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At the age of fifty-three, Al is the master of his 
profession. No one else can make a line express so 
much in such a vivid, spontaneous design. Although 
the drawings look simple, they express complicated 
subjects. Although he has a distinctive style, he is 
not mannered. He is a virtuoso in calligraphy. He 
can reduce complicated subjects to a few whirling 
curves or daring straight lines or contrasts in black 
and white. Every line is exact and final. It says what 
he wants to say. 

His art is alive because he is alive in mind and 
body. He is a short, stocky man with bright eyes and 
a cheerful personality. He was born in St. Louis in 
1903. His interest in art was first aroused by Charles 
Marx, a family friend who drew price cards for a St. 
Louis department store for a living, and also painted 
for fun. Al was fascinated by the drawings that Mr. 
Marx made when he visited the Hirschfelds in the 
evenings. The Hirschfelds moved to New York when 
Al was a small boy. In subsequent years he studied 
at the National Academy and at the Art Students 
League and hoped to become a sculptor. 

When he was sixteen he got a job at $4 a week as 
office boy in the art department of Goldwyn Pictures 
and was very happy to be so closely associated with 
men who could draw. He first began to distrust the 
ways of the world when only a year later the art 
department of Universal Pictures took him on at $75 
a week. The disparity between $4 a week and $75 a 
week did not appeal to him as a sound valuation of 
a talent that had not improved much in one year. 
When he was eighteen he became art director of 
Selznick Pictures in charge of twenty artists. 

Shortly afterwards his disillusionment was com- 
plete. After a year Selznick Pictures persuaded him 
to take over the art department as an independent 
venture and supply the Selznick work on a contract 
basis. Al did not know that Selznick Pictures was 
going out of business and was presumably jettison- 
ing everything that was loose. The result of his swift 
rise to the status of employer was that Selznick 
Pictures very quickly owed him $5,000, of which he 
personally owed $4,000 to his employees. He took it 
upon himself to pay every dollar he owed. Getting 
another job, this time with Warner Brothers, at $100 
a week, he spent a year paying his debts. Now he 
remembers with some bitterness that none of the 
artists offered to ease the burden by taking less than 
the full amount owed him. After that rude experi- 
ence Al ceased having much confidence in large 
business organizations, and he lost any sentimental 
feeling he may have had about fellow artists. 

But it was the turning point in his career. He 
ceased being a company man; he became an indi- 
vidual artist. When he had finished paying his debts 
in 1924, one of his uncles (continued on page 85) 


) He sees life as something wild and absurd in which 
the unexpected is the normal. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO A JOURNEY 


by Jose Quintero 


Pictorial study of a director in action—José 
Quintero faces his cast across a worktable 
prior to the American premiére of Long 
Day’s Journey into Night last fall. Two of 
New York’s critics, Brooks Atkinson and 
Richard Watts, paid particular tribute to 
Quintero’s insight in their notices on the 
memorable production. 


As the season for awards approaches, THEATRE ARTS ventures the fore- 
cast that Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night will be the leading 
contender for all the major awards for the outstanding play of the 1956-57 
season on Broadway. In the accompanying article, José Quintero is eminently 
qualified to describe the play’s own journey to Broadway. It was his earlier 
work as director and coproducer of the revival of O’Neill’s The Iceman 
Cometh which was instrumental in leading to the American production of 
Long Day’s Journey into Night; and his work in the same capacities on Long 
Day’s Journey had a direct bearing on the success of this production. The 
production of The Iceman Cometh at New York’s Circle in the Square was 
one of a series of off-Broadway achievements which preceded the young 
Panamanian’s arrival on Broadway. 
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On March 15, 1956, I went to see 
Carlotta Monterey O’Neill for the 
first time, to discuss a possible re- 
vival of her late husband’s tragedy 
The Iceman Cometh. 


The Circle in the Square Theatre, 
of which I am director and one of 
the producers, had been yearning to 
do a work by Eugene O’Neill for 

a long time. But whenever we made inquiries we 
always met the same answer, “All of the works of 
Mr. O’Neill, are, at the moment, not available for 
production.” Mrs. O’Neill’s invitation to call seemed 
promising, and I was a hopeful, if anxious, visitor. 
I was frightened and nervous, for my hostess was, 
after all, the widow of America’s greatest dramatist. 
It was a remarkable and, as it turned out, a porten- 
tous meeting. I saw a lady of medium height, her 
black hair pulled back and cut short at the back of 
the neck. The dark penetrating eyes were arresting 
in the steadiness of their gaze. She was dressed in 
black, which she wore with distinction. 


She began to talk about her husband’s work, al- 
most as though he were present, as in a sense he was. 
There were pictures of Eugene O’Neill everywhere. 
Pictures of him when he was a young, lean hand- 
some man. Other pictures when pain and anger and 
frustration had given his eyes a terrifying look. 
Pictures of Mr. and Mrs. O’Neill taken on their 
honeymoon in Paris. In the bookcases there were 
three or four copies of every one of his plays. Mrs. 
O’Neill talked of his dedication to his work, and how 
work was the only thing that he really cared about. 
She asked me a few questions about the Circle in 
the Square, and I answered them. She rose from her 
chair and said, “You can do The Iceman Cometh.” 
I left the apartment, almost believing that permission 
to do the play had come from the dead dramatist 
himself. 


It was less a permission than a sacred charge. The 
Iceman Cometh presented enormous problems at the 
Circle. It has a cast of twenty, and almost every role 
is highly complex. The central part of Hickey, the 
salesman, is one of the longest and most difficult in 
American theatre literature. Where was our little 
theatre going to get all of those people . . . on so 
stringently limited a budget? We sent out a casting 
call and began listening to actors, 100 to 125 a day. 
After four weeks we had cast all of the characters 
—with the exception of Hickey. It was an oddly 
assorted and most unorthodox cast, ranging from 
highly trained and experienced actors to ones who 
were beginning their careers at the age of fifty. Some 
of them had never been in a play before. 


The impossible problem remained: We needed a 
great actor who would be willing to play for $30 
a week. That was when Jason Robards, Jr. came 
into our lives. I had called him, really, with a lesser 
role in mind, but he insisted on reading a section of 
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Hickey’s big speech at the end of the play. (He later 
told me that he had needed a couple of drinks to 
make such a demand.) 

We had found the impossible. We had found the 
actor for Hickey. 

My approach in directing The Iceman Cometh was 
different from that used in any play I had ever done. 
It had to be, for this was not built as an orthodox 
play. It resembles a complex musical form, with 
themes repeating themselves with slight variations, 
as melodies do in a symphony. It is a valid device, 
though O’Neill has often been criticized for it by 
those who do not see the strength and depth of 
meaning the repetition achieves. 

My work was somewhat like that of an orchestra 
conductor, emphasizing rhythms, being constantly 
aware of changing tempos; every character was a 
different instrument, every character advanced a 
different theme. The paradox was that for the first 
time as a director, I began to understand the mean- 
ing of precision in drama—and it took a play four 
and one-half hours long to teach me, a play often 
criticized as rambling and overwritten. 

We rehearsed four weeks and our opening took 
place on the afternoon of May 8, 1956. We didn’t 
know then, of course, what the critics and the public 
would think; but at the end of that first performance 


The producing team of both Long Day’s Journey into Night 
and The Iceman Cometh pictured outside the former summer 
home of the O’Neill family in New London, Connecticut. It is 
this home which provided the setting for the autobiographical 
Long Day’s Journey. Left to right: Theodore Mann, Leigh 
Connell and José Quintero 
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we, all of us, had a sense of one important success: 
that a great play had won the right to be revaluated. 

By this time the beautiful edition of Long Day’s 
Journey into Night had been published. I read the 
play and loved it. Mrs. O’Neill was besieged with 
offers, some going as high as $500,000. Every pro- 
ducer, director and star on Broadway wanted to 
do it. We never dreamed that we would be chosen 
to produce and direct this work. 

Mrs. O'Neill called us once again to her apartment. 
She had made up her mind; she had turned down 
all offers, and entrusted Long Day’s Journey into 
Night to us. She was fully aware of the criticism 
that would fall on her if this production failed, but 
she believed we would do her husband’s play as he 
would have wanted it done. 

So once again we were in the exciting process of 
casting an O’Neill play—and an O’Neill play never 
before produced in America, the play the dramatist 
believed to be his major work. Fredric March and 
Florence Eldridge leaped to mind as the virtuoso 
players needed for the father and mother of the 
doom-haunted Tyrone family. They were, thank 
Heaven, available and eager to play the roles. The 
part of the older brother was immediately given to 
Jason Robards, Jr., in my opinion the most brilliant 
young actor in America. The part of the younger 
brother took us on another long search. This role 
was the young Eugene O’Neill himself, and the right 
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actor had to be found. We saw five hundred young- 
sters, each of whom was sure the part was written 
for him. Finally a young man named Bradford Dill- 
man came into my office, and after two readings I got 
into a cab with him and took him to see Mrs. O’Neill. 
She talked to him for five minutes—and the part 
was his. 

We worked for four weeks in New York. We 
worked very hard. Harder than I have ever worked 
before and harder than I had ever seen a company 
work before We were inspired by the work and we 
were inspired by each other. 

One afternoon in October, Mrs. O’Neill telephoned 
to say she would like to see a rehearsal. We were 
anxious, nervous, worried. It stood to reason: She 
had given the play to us three young, untried pro- 
ducers with no stipulation, other than that the play 
was not to be cut or edited. It was the last week of 
rehearsals, and we all wished Mrs. O’Neill had de- 
layed her visit by a day or two. We were close to 
a real achievement of interpretation, but only close— 
the full flowering of our work would come later in 
that final week. But here was Mrs. O’Neill on the 
phone, wanting to see us at work. 

She had not come to rehearsals before, she said, 
because the play was too close to her. The agony of 
watching O’Neill’s personal revelation being played 
upon a stage would have been too much for her, up 
till now. But now she had (continued on page 88) 
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some of the mast hopeful 
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A resident cl fot\girls in 
the theatre, the Rehearsal 
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London, who made her Broadway} 
this season in THE RELUCTANT D 
TANTE. The average age of the girl 
the club is twenty. The average 
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Girls at the Rehearsal Club spend much 

their time at practice and study. They 
take lessons in singing. ballet or acting 
which are a drain on the pocketbook but 
all part of an aspiring young performer's 
ife. Here Sandra Hil! of Pittsburgh stud 
ies her lines for an acting class. She earns 
her keep and pays for her lessons by 
modeling 


Eleanor Thies, eighteen, of Dayton, 
Ohio. is one of several Rockettes of 
Radio City Music Hall who live at the 
club. Eleanor works seven days a week 
from noon until 10:30 p.m. The Rock- 
ettes rehearse for the following week’s 
show between performances, and get 
one week off every four weeks. Their 
salaries start at $70 per week and run 
up to $90 








A Haven for 
the Hopeful 


by Ward Morehouse 
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Getting packages or mail from 
home is a big event in the lives 
of these girls. Dee Popp (left) 
comes from Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania; Patti Nestor, a dancer 
in HAPPY HUNTING, is from 
Burbank, California. Each up- 
plicant for club admission is 
interviewed by the director and 
a board member, and must 
evidence a serious interest in 
the theatre 
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Telephone calls are vitally im- 
portant to the girls, since they 
may mean jobs. There are no 
private phones; all calls come 
through three coin phones on 
the ground floor. Messages are 
posted on a bulletin board. At 
the telephone is Christina Gil- 
lespie; peering at the board is 
Nancy Perkins, eighteen. of 
Philadelphia, a dancer in 
BELLS ARE RINGING 


There’s an ordinary-looking, four-story brown- 
stone house at 47 West 53rd Street. From the exterior 
it has the appearance of thousands of other brown- 
stones that are as familiar to New York as the un- 
changing brick houses, with the inevitable white 
steps, are to Baltimore. But there’s life inside at 
Number 47, a great deal of it. It’s a house of am- 
bition—and hope. It’s the home of the Rehearsal 
Club, an institution in Manhattan for more than 
forty years. 

The Rehearsal Club is a sanctuary for aspiring 
young actresses, singers and dancers who flock to it 
from all parts of America. There, for rates ranging 
from $20 to $22 weekly, girls get room and board 
(two meals daily)—and those who’ve been around 
New York well know you can’t do any better than 
that!. The club was founded in 1913 to provide a 
home for girls in the theatre, and it has never made 
a profit. Yearly its board of managers gets financial 
aid to carry on, usually through theatre benefit per- 
formances. Present board members include Helen 
Menken, Katharine Cornell, Margaret Truman and 
Jayne Meadows, who, with her sister Audrey, was 
once a resident of the club. The president of the 
board is Mrs. Philip D. Wilson, whose mother was 
the famous French actress, Mme. Réjane. 

Girls come to the club from all over—from the 
uplands of Carolina and the lowlands of the Gulf 
states, from the mesa and butte regions of the 
west, from the tall-timber country of 
from the green corners of New En; 

New York State, New Jersey and t 
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getting ahead in the theaire or in }z 
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Two spacious lounges on the 
ground floor are where escorts 
wait for their dates. No male is 
admitted above the ground floor 
nor allowed to linger after 11:30 
p.m. Each girl has her own key, 
and comes and goes as she pleases; 
there is no organized social life 
The girls shown are (from left) 
Patti Nestor, Christina Gillespie, 
Eileen Soutar 
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The girls have lunch and dinner 
cafeteria style. in an attractive 
basement dining room. On Sun- 
days brunch replaces lunch. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors serve 
the food at lunch and thus become 
acquainted with the girls. Left to 
right: Patti Ann Rita (who danced 
in MR. WONDERFUL), Pat Sloan 
Patti Nestor, Carol Hanshaw, Dee 
Popp, Sandra Hill 
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The bedrooms are unpreten- 
tious but comfortable. There 
are twenty-five, and the most 
coveted are the single rooms 
Most house two or three girls 
Maid service is provided, but 
residents are expected to keep 
the rooms tidy. The favorite 
topic of discussion is: ““Who’'s 
casting what, and where?” 
From left: Dee Popp, Sandra 
Hill, Patti Nestor. 


is a success story, and very much so. Besides getting 
into the employ of Herman Shumlin for Inherit the 
Wind, she found herself a man she adores. His name 
is Bill—an artist. They married and are now living 
just across the street from Number 47. 

Should you visit the Rehearsal Club for lunch or 
dinner, you may find yourself at a table adjoining 
that of a bright-looking girl from Kokomo who might 
achieve Broadway stardom within another two years. 
You just never know. 





the complete text of 


Time Limit! 


The Theatre Guild presented Time Limit! on Janu- 
ary 24, 1956, at the Booth Theatre, New York City, 
with the following cast: 


T/SGT. CHARLES BAKER 

WAC CORPORAL JEAN EVANS 
SECOND LT. GEORGE MILLER 
LT. COL. WILLIAM F, EDWARDS 
SENTRY 


Frank Aletter 
Allyn McLerie 
Thomas Carlin 
Arthur Kennedy 
Ch’ao-li 
Arthur Storch 
Alfred Sander 
Lionel Ames 
Mark Weston 
Robert Drew 
Jerry Morris 
Kaie Deei 
Richard Kiley 
Harvey Stephens 
Patricia Benoit 
John Connell 
Paul Carr, Paul Horrigan 
Robert Livingston 
Staged by Windsor Lewis 
Production designed and lighted by Ralph Alswang 
Costumes by Noel Taylor 


FIRST LT. MIKE LIVINGSTON 
CAPT. GUS JABLONSKI 

FIRST LT. STEVE WARDELL 
FIRST LT. PETER “ZIP” WALDEN 
SECOND LT. “BOXER” MUELLER 
SECOND LT. PHIL GARLAND 
COL. KIM 

MAJ. HARRY CARGILL 

MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH CONNORS 
MRS. MARY CARGILL 

CAPT. JOSEPH CONNORS, JR. 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


The action of the play takes place in the Judge Advocate’s 
Office of an Army Post in the United States in August, 1955, 
and a Korean Prisoner of War camp in December, 1951. 
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by Henry Denker 


and Ralph Berkey 
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ACT ONE 
Tuesday, 4:15 P.M. 
ACT TWO 
Wednesday, 8 A. M. 
ACT THREE 
Immediately following. 
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COPYRIGHT (c), 1955 (under title Breaking Point), 
by Henry Denker and Ralph Berkey 
COPYRIGHT (c), 1956, by Henry Denker and Ralph Berkey 

ALL RIGHTS RESERVED ; 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that this play, being fully protected under the copyright laws 
of the United States of America, the British Empire, includ- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the 
Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion pictures, recitation, public 
reading, radio broadcasting, television, and the rights of 
translation into foreign languages, are strictly reserved. In its 
present form the play is dedicated to the reading public only. 

For stock and amateur rights apply to Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


For all other rights apply to William Morris Agency, Inc., 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ACT ONE 


The Curtain goes up revealing LIEUTEN- 
ANT MILLER in a chair left of EDWARDS’ 
desk. EVANS is upstage right typing. 
BAKER is in his cubicle supposedly filing, 
but watches MILLER and exchanges a 
look with EVANS about MILLER. MILLER 
shifts in his chair nervously. Then he 
reaches in his shirt to dig out a pack 
of cigarettes. He discovers the pack is 
empty. He crumples it impatiently and 
throws it into the waste basket under 
the desk. BAKER notices this and comes 
downstage to offer MILLER a cigarette. 
MILLER takes it. BAKER gives him a light 
from his zippo. 


BAKER: Really, Lieutenant, there’s noth- 
ing to be nervous about. Honest. 


MILLER: (Sharply) 
think I’m nervous? 


What makes you 


BAKER: (Trying to ease the situation) 
I didn’t say you were, sir. All I meant 
is, don’t let yourself get nervous. We’re 
always dealing with tough situations 
around this office. Investigations. Court 
Martials., 


MILLER: Sergeant, I'd just like to get 
this over with, that’s all! 


BAKER: Yes, sir. I understand. Must be 
pretty rough on you. 


MILLER: (Sharply) It isn’t my funeral, 
Sergeant. 


BAKER: I know. Still, I wouldn’t want 


the job. After all, you and ‘Major Car- 
gill must have been buddies. 


MILLER: Buddies? 


BAKER: Well—prisoners of war—spend- 
ing all that time together—what you 
went through—all that— 


MILLER: All what? 


BAKER: Well, you know what I mean, 
sir— 


MILLER: (Interrupting) Yes, I know 
what you mean, Sergeant. But I’m not 
testifying for or against anybody in this 
deal. The Colonel is asking the ques- 
tions. I’m giving the answers. That's alli. 
Now I wish he’d come back and finish 
up so I can get out of here. 


BAKER: Sure, sir, I know how it is. 
You're not the one who’s going to be 
court martialed. 


EVANS: Baker, we don’t know if anyone 
is going to be court martialed. Not yet. 
In fact, the Colonel— 


MILLER: What—you don’t know whether 
there’s going to be a court martial? 


BAKER: She's right, sir. Technically, we 
don’t. You see, the Colonel as Staff Ad- 
vocate investigates, gets all the facts 
together and makes his recommenda- 
tion to the General. It’s up to the Gen- 
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eral to make the final decision as to 
whether there will or will not be a 
court martial. 


MILLER: But in a case like Major Car- 
gill’s, there can’t be much doubt, can 
there? 


BAKER: Wouldn't look like it to me, sir. 
I fact, I would say that Major Cargill 
has about as much chance of getting off 
as a certain WAC Corporal has with a 
certain Colonel. Local joke, sir. 


evans: And in very poor taste, if I may 
say so. How can you joke when a man’s 
life is involved? Baker, there are times 
when you show an appalling lack of 
sensitivity. 

BAKER: Over and out! (To MILLER) Col- 
lege man. And did you hear the way 
she addressed a Sergeant? Boy, it’s 
some Army, huh? Being in the Army 
these days is like being married. Worse. 
At night you go to separate barracks. 
(MILLER looks at his watch and BAKER 
spots it.) Say, can I see that, Lieuten- 
ant?—the watch? 


(MILLER holds out his hand.) 


Man, ain’t that something? Evans, listen 
to this. It’s Tuesday, August nineteenth, 
1955—and we got a full moon. (To miL- 
LER) Yeah, but what time is it? 


(MILLER smiles, BAKER looks to EVANS 
for appreciation of his humor.) 


EVANS: Very funny. 


BAKER: Dames—they got no sense of 
humor. Well, it’s a damn nice watch, 
Lieutenant. Must have set you back 
plenty, huh? 


MILLER: I won it in a crap game. 
BAKER: Korea? 
(MILLER nods.) 


You mean you spent all that time over 
there as a POW and the Reds didn’t 
take it off you? 


(MILLER nods.) 
Serious? 


MILLER: Of course, Sergeant. Don’t you 
realize that would be stealing—and a 
violation of the Geneva Convention? 


BAKER: (He doesn’t get it at first. Then 
he smiles.) Now there’s a sense of 
humor. Lieutenant, you’re okay. 


MILLER: Sergeant, maybe you can tell 
me something. 


BAKER: Sure, sir. 


MILLER: How much longer do you think 
Colonel Edwards will be gone? 


BAKER: Oh, he’ll be right back, sir. 


MILLER: He doesn’t just walk out some- 
times, and forget to come back, does he? 


BAKER: He didn’t just walk out, sir. 
That was General Connors on the phone 


before. It works the same as with na- 
ture. When the General calls—you gotta 
go. 

(EVANS reacts.) 


She didn’t like that either. Man, these 
intellectual dames. 


EVANS: Man, these soi-disant wits. These 
uncouth vulgarians. 


BAKER: Did you hear that, Lieutenant? 


(MILLER gets up nervously and starts 
to pace.) 


Take it easy, Lieutenant. He'll be right 
back. Honest. And another thing— 
you can relax with the Colonel. Don’t 
get any wrong ideas about him ‘cause 
he’s a lawyer. He wasn’t always in the 
Chairborne Infantry you know—when 
I first met him he was a line officer in 
France, and the toughest son of a bitch 
you ever saw. I don’t just know the 
Colonel from yesterday. I’ve known him 
a long, long time. We were in the Bulge 
together and— 


(evans has crossed in front of the desk 
and places paper in the far bin on 
eEpwarps’ desk. She leans over so her 
behind is rather prominent. BAKER is 
interrupted by this. He spots it. He 
growls wolfishly, EvAms straightens up 
indignantly.) 


All right, so I have impure thoughts. 
I'm only human. 


EVANS: Sublimate, Sergeant. You should 
learn to sublimate. 


BAKER: It’s more fun my way, believe 
me. 


EVANS: I wouldn’t know. 


BAKER: (He advances toward her.) 
That’s not my fault. (EvANs evades him 
and returns to her desk.) There, Lieu- 
tenant, is one of those rare combina- 
tions. Looks, brains, personality—every- 
thing! Just got one blind spot. She can’t 
go for a Sergeant. No matter how 
handsome the guy is, she can’t go for 
a Sergeant. 


(EDWARDS enters. BAKER and MILLER 
come to attention.) 


EDWARDS: (Hands BAKER some papers) 
Take these over to C.LC., Baker. 


BAKER: Yes, sir (He goes out.) 


EDWARDS: (Sits in his chair) Sit down, 
Lieutenant. Sorry to keep you w4@iting. 
I didn’t realize I'd be gone so long. 


MILLER: That’s all right, sir. (Sits.) 


EDWARDS: But this won’t take too much 
longer—just a few routine questions. 
Let’s see, where were we, Corporal? 


EVANS: Question: Had you known Major 
Cargill before you were prisoners to- 
gether in Camp Geegee? Answer: No, 
sir—none of us did. 
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EDwaRDs: Thank you. Lieutenant, how 
long were you at this camp before 
Major Cargill was put into your shack? 


MILLER: About four months, sir. 


EDWARDS: That means you all lived to- 
gether for—fourteen months before it 
happened? 


MILLER: That’s right, sir. 


Epwarps: Okay, Lieutenant, now tell us, 
how did it happen? 


MILLER: Well, it—it happened very sud- 
denly—it took us all by surprise. 


EDwarDs: Yes, but just how? 


MILLER: You must know that—you must 
have it in there. 


EDWARDS: I have the testimony of seven- 
teen different witnesses, but I still need 
your own version of it, Lieutenant. You 
can understand that, can’t you? 


MILLER: Yes, sir, of course, sir. 


eEpwarps: Then let’s hear it just the way 
you remember it. 


MILLER: Yes, sir. You'd never know—it 
started out the same as any other day 
in that damn place— 


(Chinese bugle off. Prison lights start 
up slowly. Office lights fade at the 
same time and shouts of Korean or- 
ders are heard in the background.) 


They used to rout us out at dawn—and 
then they marched us over to the shack 
they used as a classroom—and God, it 
was cold 


(Chinese SENTRY comes on.) 


I don’t know anywhere in the world 
than can be as cold as North Korea in 
December. 


(cuaRD calls out orders in Korean. 
The prisoners begin to walk on, cold, 
bedraggled, carrying two small por- 
table stoves.) 





MIKE: How’s your leg, Zip? 
zip: Feels a little better, today. 
ski: Hey, Boxer. How’s Morinni? 


BOXER: Bad. He’s curled up in the cor- 
ner like a sick dog. That dysentery’s 
hell—the way it spreads. 


get a doctor in here? First thing you 
know, we'll all be down with it again. 


steve: Has Cargill seen Morinni? 
Bpoxer: No, I don’t think so. 


MIKE: Is Cargill back? 





ski: I don’t know. Haven’t seen him 
since they took him out yesterday 
morning. 


MIKE: I don’t like it. I bet he’s getting 
the treatment again. 


MILLER: You don’t have to worry about 


him. Cargill can take care of himself. 
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MIKE: Why the hell don’t the bastards 


BOXER: He sure can. 
steve: I don’t know about that. 


zip: That’s one guy we don’t have 
to worry about. 


(4ay,a607 ) 


sk1: Don’t worry about guys like 
Cargill. 


MIKE: Maybe he can and maybe he can’t. 
BOXER: Knock it off, Mike. 


SKI: It’s too damn cold to argue. Why 
don’t we get started? 


BOXER: We've got to wait until Teacher 
gets here. 


skit: Yeah, where is the Honorable Col- 
onel Kim? 


MIKE: This is a helluva time for the 
lecture. A stinkin’ day. Last Tuesday 
the sun came out once. Did anyone 
see it? 

MILLER: I heard about it! 


MIKE: I’m fed up with this indoctrina- 
tion crap. It’s the worst! 


sx1: No, no. This isn’t the worst. That 
soup we had this morning was. That’s 
the worst. 


steve: The soup du jour. 

MIKE: You know, Steve, I’ve been think- 
ing about that. I majored in chemistry 
in college and I still don’t know what 


the hell they can add to cold dishwater 
to make it worse. 


STEVE: I majored in biology. I could tell 
you. 


(A bugle sounds off.) 
BOXER: Oh, knock it off! 





ski: Hey, where is Kim? He’s late today. 


BOXER: I have the utmost confidence 
he'll show up. 


skI: Maybe he’s been liquidated. 
steve: God forbid! 
BOXER: Not a chance. 


zip: No, sir. Kim’s never missed class 
yet. 


skI: No, no, I’m serious. He’s been here 
three months already and that’s par for 
the course. Right? 


BOXER: You're crazy. Colonel Kim hasn’t 
been here three months. 


MIKE: No, Ski’s right. He’s been here at 


least three months. 
| (Together) 


zip: It seems like three | 
years. 


BOXER: Of course not. 


MILLER: Sure he has. 


ski: (He digs out a small, battered 
notebook) I’ve got the score right here. 
He came here on September twentieth, 
after they bounced “dirty pictures 
Wong.” That’s nearly three months 
which is almost a record, because we’ve 
been here eighteen months, two weeks 
and four days. In that time we’ve had 
nine teachers. That averages— 


MILLER: A little over two months per 
teacher. 


BOXER: See, Mike? 
MIKE: What’s the difference? He’s way 


overdue. What do you say we give him 
a little push? 





EVANS: Very funny. 


BAKER: 


Dames—they got no sense of humor. 


(Allyn McLerie, Frank Aletter) 
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STEVE: How about that? What a record! 


We broke nine commandants and they 
broke nobody 


zip: And they're not going to 


steve: Hey, Ski, maybe “laughing boy” 
here is going to take over for him 


ski: Look at that proud Neanderthal 
brow. 


MIKE: How about that—you bracchio- 
cephalic? Are you going to give us the 
lecture on dialectical materialism? 


(PHIL comes rushing in.) . 


PHIL: Hey, fellas, fellas!!—Hey, listen 
you guys! 


ski: Here’s Phil, maybe he’ll give the 
lecture today 


BOXER: How about it, Prof? 


steve: Yeah, he’s just the 
guy to give it to us. 


Together) 
PHIL: Hey, hey—-you guys—listen to 
me—Knock it off—just listen to me— 
shut up and listen! 


BOXER: What the hell are 


you talking about? (Together) 


zip: What's the matter, Phil? \ 


PHIL: Will you just shut up and listen!! 
ALL: What? What is it? Listen to what? 
PHIL: I tell you, I saw it with my own 
eyes. 

zip: What did you see, Phil? 

PHIL: He was sitting there—perfectly 


relaxed — smoking a cigarette — right 
there in Kim’s office!!! 


ALL: Who? Who are you talking about? 
Who? Who? 


PHIL: Cargill!!! 

ALL: What? What did you say? What? 
PHIL: He’s gone over!!! 

BOXER: What are you trying to hand us? 


MILLER: You're crazy. I don’t believe it. 
He wouldn’t go over. Not Cargill. 


PHIL: Are you calling me a liar? I tell 
you I saw him myself. Cargill's gone 
over! 


Ski: It sure looks bad. 


BOXER: All right, so you saw him. 
What does that prove? 


zip: I never expected this from 
him. 


(4ayjaboz) 


STEVE: I don’t like this. 


MILLER: Now, wait a minute, you guys. 
All right, so you saw him in Kim's 
office. He’s been in Kim's office before. 


PHIL: Sure. But he never sat down 
before. 


MILLER: What does that prove? Let’s 
keep our heads. We'd be in a helluva 
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lot worse shape right now if Cargill 
hadn’t demanded some of our rights. 


BoxER: He sure did that. He’s 
gone out on a limb for us lots 
of times 
ski: That’s right. We wouldn't 
have those stoves now except 
for him. 


(4ayia6oz) 


sTEvVE: I don’t know about that. 


MILLER: Well, I don’t believe he’s gone 
over. I’li never believe it. 


MIKE: I do! Think about it, Miller. Car- 
gill is the ranking officer in this outfit. 
If Kim’s on the spot and has to produce 
a collaborator—who better than Cargill? 
Let’s not kid ourselves—either Kim 
breaks somebody in here or the brass 
break him. 


PHIL: Sure. That’s the way I figure it. 


MIKE: The Commie brass is putting the 
heat on. You can feel it in the air. They 
pressure Kim. Kim pressures us. May- 
be it was too much for Cargill. 


MILLER: What’s the matter with you 
guys? You know that Cargill’s not the 
kind of guy that breaks. 


MIKE: Miller, let’s get something straight. 
Breaking is one thing, but going over 
— voluntarily —that’s something else. 
Didn’t you hear what Phil said? When 
a man is sitting in the Commandant’s 
office, smoking a cigarette, he’s not be- 
ing broken. He’s going over! ! 


MILLER: What is it with you, Mike? He’s 
the last guy in the world—(He lunges 
at MIKE.) 


ski: (He intervenes) Wait a minute, 
Miller, take it easy. I’m from the wait- 
and-see school. If something’s hap- 
pened, we'll find out about it soon 
enough. I admit it looks bad, but I don’t 
turn my back on any guy like Cargill 
who has been taking it for fourteen 
months. Not until I’m sure. 


MIKE: Well, I’m sure, now. 


zip: Hold it! Here comes Colonel Kim, 
now. We'll soon know. 


(The men huddle around the two 
small stoves, humming strains of 
“Caissons Go Rolling Along.” Kim 
enters.) 


KIM: Attention! 


(MEN come to attention. KIM speaks 
to SENTRY in Korean. SENTRY answers 
in Korean.) 


Sit down, gentlemen. 


(Desultory grumbling of PRISONERS.) 
Please, sit down! 


(MEN sit on floor.) 
Now we will review lesson of yesterday. 


(MEN mumble and out of their mut- 
tering comes:) 


PHIL: Hey, Mike, was that the sex 
lecture? 


Kim: (To PHIL) Lieutenant, you have a 
refreshing sense of humor. (He slaps 
PHIL with his glove.) Two days with 
no water! (To sentry.) Eets tsu mul 
shu ji mala! 


SENTRY: Ney! 


KIM: (To MEN) Now, we will review— 
in bourgeois countries there are two 
Capitalist and Worker—ruler 
and oppressed—few who own the means 
of production and many who slave for 
wages. In Communist countries this is 
not so. There is only one class— The 
People! They are the ruling class. There 
is no sweating for wages to make some- 
one else rich. There is no exploitation. 
There is no great wealth on one hand— 
no great poverty on the other. Com- 
munism is Peace. Capitalism is War. 
Now, say after me. Communism is 
Peace. Capitalism is War. Communism 
is Peace. Capitalism is War. (No re- 
sponse.) Gentlemen. Say after me. Com- 
munism is Peace. Capitalism is— 


classes 


(MIKE coughs impolitely.) 


You! Communism is Peace. Capitalism 
is War! Say! 


MIKE: Commu— (Cough.) 


(All cough.) 


KIM: Stand! (MIKE does not move. KIM 
kicks him.) Stand! (mike does.) Speak! 
What is Communism? What is Capi- 
talism? 


MIKE: Communism is Peace 

KIM: Ney. 

MIKE: Capitalism is War. 

KIM: Ney. 

MIKE: So says Colonel Kim. 

kim: And what you say? 

MIKE: I don’t say anything. That’s what 
you say. 

kim: What you say! ! 

MIKE: You heard me—-sir. 


KIM: (He is furious. He shouts order to 
SENTRY.) Eets tsu ban tso eet tso! 


SENTRY: Ney! 


km: Lieutenant Livingston, for two 
nights you will stand in ice water. Then 
we will see what you say! Sit! {He 
returns to MEN.) We will try again. 
Repeat after me: Communism is Peace. 
Capitalism is War. Communism is 
Peace. Capitalism is— (The MEN do not 
cooperate.) Fortunately, gentlemen, you 
are not all so stupid. (He shouts order 
to SENTRY, who goes off.) Ya bocho dle 
mulada Cargill. 


SENTRY: (Brings CARGILL in) Ino emi 


derigo dre kagetz sum nida. 
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Kim: Major. (To men) Gentlemen, it is 
a pleasure for me to introduce your 
new instructor—Major Cargill. 


(The MEN mutter their surprise.) 


Quiet! (To carci.) Major, the class is 
yours. 


caRGILL: Thank you, Colonel. (He ad- 
dresses his “class”) Men—I realize this 
must come as a great surprise to you— 
but I ask you to believe me when I tell 
you it is something I have considered 
very carefully—I hope you'll cooperate 
—and accept me in this new role. For 
our first session, we will approach the 
subject from an historical point of view. 
The history of all hitherto existing so- 
ciety is the history of class struggles. 
The history of oppressor and oppressed. 
The bourgeoisie has owned the instru- 
ments of production—but the bourgeoi- 
sie has forged the weapons that will 
bring death to itself. It has called into 
existence the men who are to wield the 
weapons—the modern working class— 
the proletarians. The standard bearers 
of Communism. Communism is a cause 
to which all men of good will every- 
where can dedicate their talents, their 
energies and their lives. Communism is 
peace. Capitalism is war. Communism 
is— 


MIKE: You sonofabitch! (He starts to 
rise but is pulled down quickly by one 


of the men. He begins to shout) Com- 
munism is communism. 


ALL: (They pick up the chant) Com- 
munism is communism. Communism is 
communism. Communism— 


xm: Stop! Stop it! That will be enough! 
(He pulls out his gun and fires two 
shots into floor.) 


(The MEN are quiet.) 


(kim shouts order to SENTRY to resume 
post.) I apologize, Major, for this sud- 
den outburst of discourtesy. I give you 
my assurance that it wili not recur. 
Perhaps it will be better to discontinue 
the lecture for today. Thank you, Major. 
(He starts to leave.) 


MIKE: You bastard! 


Kim: (Turning) Oh, yes, thank you for 
reminding me, Lieutenant. In the fu- 
ture, I urge your due respect to Major 
Cargill. Any deviation resulting in harm 
to him will provoke very drastic re- 
prisals—to everyone. I am certain now 
that we are entering an era of new 
understanding, you will not make that 
necessary. (To sENtTRY) Sho gay kiyo! 
( Exits.) 


MIKE: So, something new has been 
added. 


STEVE: Well, Miller, what do you say 


now? 


PHIL: What do you say, fellas? Three 
cheers and a tiger for the Major. 


ski: Three cheers and a what? 

BOXER: A rat! 

zip: Boy, is he asking for trouble. 
sTevE: That was quite a speech, Major. 


MIKE: We knew you were a college 
professor, But we didn’t know you were 
that much of a scholar. We're real 
proud of you, Major. 


CARGILL: Now wait just one minute! 
Don’t be such heroes! This man means 
business now. He’s got to show results 
or else. If you’re smart, you'll all co- 
operate—open your ears—maybe you'll 
learn something as I have. 


PHIL: That’s a goddamn good speech, 
Major. 


MIKE: Yeah, that’s an even better speech 
than before! 


steve: What did they promise you, 
Major—a night in a Turkish bath? A 
juicy steak—or a juicy girl?: 


PHIL: I don’t think they had to promise 
him anything. 


MIKE: I don’t know about you guys— 
but I’m ready to vomit! Let’s go! 


(The men file out of the shack, except 
MILLER, who is left stunned, standing 
face to face with CARGILL.) 


KIM: Now, say after me. Communism is Peace. Capitalism is War. Communism is Peace. Capitalism is War. 


(In foreground, seated: Thomas Carlin, Mark Weston, Robert Drew 


Lionel Ames, Alfred Sander 


Arthur Storch, Jerry Morris. Standing: Ch'ao-li, Kaie Deei) 
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Miller—come on, Miller! 


CARGILL: Miller, you can understand 
this, can’t you? 


(For a moment, MILLER can only stare 
at him. Then he turns his back swiftly 
On CARGILL and walks behind grouped 
MEN, takes off his hat and coat and 
walks back into office scene. The 
lights in the office come up on the 
same scene as before.) 


MILLER: That’s exactly the way it hap-. 


pened that day—the whole thing. We 
just walked out after that. Everybody 
felt sick— It was a shock, I tell you. 


EDWARDS: I can imagine. And that was 
the very first indication that Major 
Cargill had gone over? 


MILLER: The first indication we had, sir. 


EPWARDS: I see. Now, then, after that 
first time, did he continue to follow the 
Commie line? 


MILLER: Yes, sir— Every day in the 
classroom he kept giving those lectures 
—all that Commie crap—every day till 
we left Camp Geegee to be exchanged. 


EDWARDS: What else did he do that 
you would consider Communist 
collaboration? 


MILLER: Well, right after that day when 
he broke, we heard that he made a 
radio broadcast for them saying that 
the United States used germ warfare. 


EDWARDS: Yes? 


MILLER: Of course, we only heard about 
that. But I know he signed a germ war- 
fare confession for them. I saw one of 
them. They printed them up in little 
leafiets. 


EDWaARDs: Is that all? 
MILLER: Isn’t that enough? 


EDWARDs: Lieutenant, some of these men 
made newsreels for the Chinese Com- 
munists. Did Cargill ever do that? 


MILLER: Newsreels, sir? I don’t think so, 
sir. No, no, he couldn’t have. He never 
left Camp Geegee. We’d have known if 
they had made newsreels of him there. 


EDWARDS: Can you think of any reason 
why he went over? 


MILLER: Well, I’ve been thinking—do 
you think it’s possible that maybe he 
was a plant—you know—a Commie all 
the time? 


EDwarps: You testified a little while ago 
that no one ever suspected Major Car- 
gill. Now, do you wish to change your 
testimony? 


MILLER: Oh, no, sir. We didn’t. That was 
just an idea—about his having been a 
Commie before. But now that I think 
of it, I guess he couldn’t have been, 
could he? I mean—he sure didn’t act 
like one. I no more expected Harry to 
go over than I would my own brother. 
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eEpwarps: (A possibility he didn’t sus- 
pect before) Miller, were you and Car- 
gill close friends? 


MILLER: Friends? Cargill and me? No, 
sir. 


EDWARDS: Strange. The way you talked 
—I thought— 


MILLER: No. No, we were no more friends 
than anybody else. 


EDWARDS: Did Major Cargill have any 
special friend in the compound? 


MILLER: No, sir. 
EDWARDS: Well, it was just a hunch. 
MILLER: Sir? 


EDWARDS: In the forty-eight hours be- 
fore Major Cargill broke, two men died 
—Captain Connors and—uh— Lieuten- 
ant—ah— (He can’t remember the 
other.) 


MILLER: (Helpfully) Lieutenant Harvey. 


EpwaRbDs: That’s right—Lieutenant Har- 
vey. Incidentally, how did Lieutenant 
Harvey die? 


MILLER: Oh, I thought you knew. Lieu- 
tenant Harvey died following an acute 
case of dysentery. 


Epwarps: And Captain Connors? 
MILLER: Same thing, sir. 


EDWARDS: That dysentery must’ve been 
a pretty serious problem. 


MILLERS Yes, sir, it was a real killer. (A 
little disturbed by this questioning, he 
repeats the memorized speech.) In fact, 
of the nine men who died in our shack, 
eight of them died of dysentery, You see, 
sir, in cases of bacillary dysentery, the 
incidence of death is pretty high. Espe- 
cially when there’s no medicine. You 
see, dehydration sets in and the sick 
man suffers from a general wasting 
away. And then just dies. 


EDWARDS: You men became amateur 
medics. 


MILLER: Yes, sir—those of us who lived. 
We had to. They didn’t help us much 
over there. It’s a pretty shocking thing 
to see your friends die that way. 


EDWARDS: That’s exactly what I meant, 
Lieutenant. Seeing something like that 
could shock a man enough to crack 
him. Especially if the victim were a 
close friend of his. 


MILLER: Oh, I see—well—as I told you 
before—Major Cargill didn’t have any 
close friends. 


Epwarps: Why not— 
MILLER: Well— 
Epwarps: Was he cold—unfriendly—? 


MILLER: No, he was friendly—we all 
liked him. Sure, we kidded him all the 
time—calling him Professor—not that 


he really was a professor, but he did 
teach in some college. 


EDWARDS: He was an instructor. 


MILLER: An instructor—that’s right. And 
when we called him Professor, we 
weren't riding him or anything. All the 
men respected him, you know, right 
from the time he got to Geegee. In fact, 
that’s one of the most vivid memories 
I have of the whole war. 


EDWARDS: What was that, Lieutenant? 


MILLER: You see, sir, it was the very 
first day that Cargill arrived in our 
shack. One of the men died during the 
night and we got permission to bury 
him. We dug a grave. We stood there 
in the rain and someone read from the 
Bible. Then we started to cover up the 
body and while the earth was falling on 
it, Cargill moved to the edge of the 
grave, looked down into the hole and 
said, “My brother dies that I might 
live. May I be worthy of his sacrifice.” 
From that time on whenever he talked, 
everybody listened. We liked him— 
trusted him—you know? 


EDwaRDs: “My brother dies that I might 
live—” That doesn’t sound like Com- 
munist philosophy to me, Lieutenant. 


MILLER: Well, he said that fourteen 
months before he went over. He had a 
lot of time to think—and you know 
guys like him—these guys who think 
too much—they can get taken in by 
that sort of stuff. 


eEpwarps: Then you think Major Cargill 
was “taken in’? 

MILLER: Sir? 

EDWARDS: Some of these men went over 
for personal gain or physical comfort. 


Do you think it was that way in Car- 
gill’s case? 


MILLER: There’s no indication of that, 
sir. 


Epwarps: Then you think he really em- 
braced the philosophy of communism? 


MILLER: I don’t krtow, sir. I’m afraid 
there’s only one man who can answer 
that. 


(BAKER enters, coming to attention in 
the doorway.) 


BAKER: Attention! 


(EVERYONE stiffens to attention. The 
GENERAL enters.) 


GENERAL: As you were. Nothing official, 
Bill. I'm going to stop at the Officers’ 
Club on the way home. I thought you 
might join me for a drink. 


EDWARDS: I wish I could, sir, but— 


GENERAL: That’s all right. I see you're 
busy. 


EDwarDs: Yes, sir. The last witness in 
the Cargill case. 
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GENERAL: Still on that, eh, Bill? 
EDWARDS: Yes, sir. 


(The GENERAL directs his attention to 
MILLER, looks him over carefully.) 


Oh, excuse me. May I present Lieuten- 
ant Miller. General Connors. 


MILLER: How do you do, sir? 


GENERAL: Were you at Camp Geegee, 
Lieutenant? 





MILLER: Yes, sir, I was. 


GENERAL: At ease. Then you must have 
known my son—Captain Connors. 
MILLER: (From this point on, his manner 


changes. He is tense, wary, uneasy) Oh. 
Oh, yes, sir— 


EDWARDS: Excuse me, sir. (He goes up to 
EVANS’ desk.) 


GENERAL: Certainly, Bill. (To MILLER) 
Did you know him before Geegee? 





MILLER: Yes, sir. You see—we were in 
the same outfit. All the officers in our 
shack were from the two-eighty-first 
Infantry, sir. Except Major Cargill, of 
course 


GENERAL: (Dryly, as though experienc- 
ing a bad taste in his mouth at the men- 
tion of carciLL) Of course. (Then in a 
different vein) Yes, that was a damn 
fine outfit, Lieutenant. You men made 
quite a record for yourselves. 


MILLER: Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL: I suppose you know they’re 
unveiling a memorial plaque for Joe at 
the Point next Friday. 


MILLER: Oh, no sir, I—I didn’t. 


GENERAL: It'll be four years next 
December. 


MILLER: I’m sorry, sir. 


GENERAL: That’s all right, Lieutenant. 
He was a soldier. 





MILLER: He sure was, sir. One of the 
best. (As the GENERAL looks intently at 
MILLER, MILLER grows more uneasy, looks 
away slightly and feels impelled to talk 
on.) In fact, when Joe died, every man 
at that camp felt as though—as though 
he’d lost a brother. 


GENERAL: You must’ve known him well. 


MILLER: Yes sir. I—well, when you live 
together in a small shack that long—yes, 
sir, I—I knew him very well. 


GENERAL: Lieutenant, how about you 
joining me for a drink at the club? I'd 
like to talk to you about Joe. 


MILLER: Well, sir—I— (Looks at 
EDWARDS.) 


GENERAL: It’s all right with you, isn’t it, 
Bill? 


epwarps: (He has no choice) Well—yes. 
Yes, of course, sir. We can continue 
this in the morning, Lieutenant. 
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GENERAL: Were you at Camp Geegee, Lieutenant? 











MILLER: Yes, sir, | was. 
GENERAL: Then you must have known my son—Captain Connors. 


(Harvey Stephens, Thomas Carlin} 





MILLER: Yes, sir. 


GENERAL: Okay, Lieutenant. (To EVANS) 
Oh— and Corporal, don’t forget to re- 
mind your absentminded boss that he’s 
having dinner at my house tonight. 


EVANS: Yes, sir. 
EDWARDS: I won't forget, sir. 


GENERAL: The hell you won't. (He exits 
MILLER follows.) 


EDWARDS: (Stops him in doorway) Shall 
we say eight forty-five then, Lieutenant? 


MILLER: (Saluting) Yes, sir. (Ezxits.) 





EVANS: You want me to go on with the 
typing now, sir? 


EDWARDS: It can wait till after lunch. 


BAKER: (Coming sharply to attention) 
If the Colonel will pardon me, sir. 


EDWARDS: What? 
BAKER: We had lunch two hours ago. 


EDWARDS: Oh, I thought there must be 
something wrong when you get so 
damned formal, Baker. 


BAKER: Sorry, sir. 


EDWARDS: Well, don’t stand there that 
way! At ease! 








BAKER: Yes, sir. 


Epwarps: Now, what were you saying, 
Corporal? 


EVANS: I wanted to know if I should go 
on with the typing. 


EDWARDS: Yes, please. (EDWARDS sits at 
desk and starts going through file.) 


(BAKER comes over, looking for an 
opening to make conversation.) 


Well? 
BAKER: Nothing, sir. 


EDWARDS: Don’t kid me. With you it’s 
never nothing. 


BAKER: That’s a very unfriendly remark, 
sir. One indicating a lack of trust and 
confidence. 


EDwarRpDs: I’m sorry I hurt your feel- 
ings, Baker. 


BAKER: That’s quite all right, sir. 


EDWARDS: Thank you. And now, what 
the hell do you want? 


BAKER: If I may take that as permission 
to discuss the matter further? 


EpwarRps: All I have to do is breathe 
and you take it as permission. 


BAKER: I’m only trying to be coopera- 
tive, sir. All I’m trying to say, sir, is 
that this case is so open and shut that 
we don’t even need a Court Martial. 
I mean, we could take a card and punch 
little holes in it, one for every wrong 
thing this Major Cargill did and we 
could run it through an IBM machine 
and get the right answer. That’s the 
kind of case this is. 


EDWARDS: So? 


BAKER: 
better. 


So the sooner it’s over, the 


EDWARDS: Why? 
BAKER: Sir? 


EDWARDS: Well, why? You've got to have 
a reason. 


BAKER: If the Colonel will pardon me 
for saying so, he’s wrong. You see, sir, 
I'm not an intellectual. I don’t need a 
reason. But as long as the Colonel has 
opened up the subject for discussion, 
I would also like to say that I don’t 
like the whole idea of the Colonel hav- 
ing to handle this case. This is a very 
hot potato and he could get his neck 


caught in a wringer. (He adds quickly) 
Sir. 


EDWARDS: Baker, is there anything else 
on your mind? 


BAKER: Well, as long as the Colonel 
asked- 


EDWARDS: Just answer yes or no! Any- 
thing else on your mind? 


BAKER: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Then shut up! 
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BAKER: Yes, sir ! ! ! 


EDWARDS: In fact, go out to the machine 
and get some coffee. (Takes change 
from pocket. To Evans.) Three? 


EVANS: (Reaching for purse) Yes, thanks. 
EDwWaRpDs: Never mind. It’s on me. 


BAKER: Yes, the Colonel is throwing a 
farewell party. 


EDWARDS: (Shoots look to door, but 
BAKER is gone.) What the hell’s the 
matter with him today? 


EVANS: (Gathering papers) Maybe it 
isn’t Baker. 


EDWARDS: Meaning? 


EVANS: Well, sir, perhaps you're a little 
touchy today. After all, it is possible. 


EDWARDS: Oh, is it? 


EVANS: Well, if you'd really like my 
opinion—yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Daman it! I’m tired of being 
analyzed today. I’m tired of being told 
how to do my job, and if I’m touchy 
and why. Who’s the Colonel around 
here? 


EVANS: Well, I’m sorry— I— 
(He looks at her.) 
I’m just sorry, sir. 


Epwarps: Well, all right. Do you really 
think I’m touchy today? 


EVANS: Do you really want to know? 
EDWARDS: I really want to know. 
EVANS: Then, yes. 

EDWARDS: Really? 

EVANS: Really. 


EDWARDS: You can look. You don’t have 
to be afraid of me. So you really think 
I'm different. How? 


Evans: You're nervous. ragy. Else you 
wouldn’t be so angry with Baker. 


EDWARDS: I’m always angry with Baker. 
EVANS: No, you're not. 
EDWARDS: Why do you say that? 


EVANS: Well, the way you get angry at 
Baker—men don’t get angry that way 
unless they’re very good friends. It’s 
a kind of understanding that men have 
that women don’t have. Men are usu- 
ally sensitive about it so it takes the 
form of anger or wise-cracks or horse- 
play. But it’s really a very fine emotion 


EDWARDS: Evans, you surprise me. 


EVANS: Do I? 


EDWARDS: Baker kids you all the time 
about being a college man. About being 
so aloof—actually I’m just as curious as 
he is, I’m just more inhibited, that’s all. 


EVANS: Why should anyone be curious? 
I'm doing work for which I'm suited. 
The work fits me. I fit the work. 


EDWARDS: Oh, no. 


EVANS: Don’t you think I do my work 
well? 


EDWARDS: Too well. At ease, Evans. Sit 
down. You shouldn’t be here at all. 
The Army is no place for a girl with 
your training—your background. You're 
the unlikeliest corporal in the whole 
damned set-up. How come? Why? 


EVANS: I don’t have to answer that. 
EpwaArDs: No. But will you? 
EVANS: Why? 


EDWARDS: I don’t know. Why does any- 
one want to know about anyone else in 
this world? Because we’re all lonely. 


EVANS: It’s possible not to be lonely. 
It’s possible if one finds the right person 
I found him once. 


EDwaRDS: And then you lost him? 
(EVANS nods.) 


God, why does everyone use the Army 
as a hiding place? Couldn’t you have 
found some other— 


EVANS: No, no, Colonel—he was killed 
in Korea. 

eEpwarps: Oh, I’m sorry. 

EVANS: It’s all right. That’s how I got 
here, I suppose. Because this was the 
last place I definitely knew him to be 
The Army. I’m like a dog that waits 
outside a hospital door long after his 
master has gone in. He won’t ever come 
out again, but you could never con- 
vince that dog. That’s pretty sick, isn’t 
it? If I had done it without knowing 
why, that would have been one thing. 
But I knew why. I know why now, and 
yet I can’t do otherwise. And I’m sup- 
posed to be so intelligent. 


EDWARDS: I’m sorry. 


BAKER (Pushes through door with 
three cups of coffee and, sizing up the 
situation, he makes complete circle 
without breaking stride and heads out 


door again) Oh, boy! 
EDWARDS: Baker! Come back here! 


BAKER: Yes, sir! (He places one coffee 
on evANS’ desk.) Cream and sugar 
(Places second on eEpwarps’ desk.) 
Sugar and cream. (As he lifts his own 
towards his mouth) And regular. (He, 
takes a sip) Colonel, what are extenu- 
ating circumstances? 


EDWARDS: You've been around this office 
long enough to know. 


BAKER: Yes, sir, but I’m not a lawyer 
and what I really meant was, could 
something be extenuating circumstances 
to one person but not to another? Sir? 


EDWARDS: It’s always a matter of opin- 
ion, Baker. 
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BAKER: What I really meant was, if a 
General had a son who died in a prison 
camp and there was a Major in this 
camp who went over to the Reds to 
save his neck and came out alive—- 


epwarps: (He looks up, irritated) Look, 
Baker, there is a prescribed routine in 
all cases involving possible Court Mar- 
tial. And if it takes a certain amount of 
time to convict Major Cargill, we will 
take that time. But when it’s done, 
we'll know it will have been done with 
full regard for his rights under the 
Code. 


BAKER: Yes, sir, but as far as the Gen- 
eral is concerned— 


EDwaRDS: The General happens to be 


a friend of mine! 


BAKER: Yes, sir. But I’m a friend of 
Sergeant Fleischacker who works in 
the General’s office and Fleischacker 
says that— 


EDWARDS: Baker, I told you something! 
BAKER: Yes, sir. No more advice. 
(Phone rings.) 


Judge Advocate’s office. Sergeant Baker. 


Yes. (Hangs up phone) Sir, Major Car- 
gill is here. 


eEpwarps: Okay. Bring him in. 
BAKER: Yes, sir. (He starts to go.) 
eEpwarps: And, Baker, stick around. 


BAKER: (Leaves cup on EVANS’ desk) 
Yes, sir. (Exits.) 


EDWARDS: Evans. 
EVANS: Yes, sir? 


EDWARDS: I want you to get this down. 
Every word of it. 


EVANS: Yes, sir. 
(BAKER ushers CARGILL in.) 


BAKER: Major Cargill, sir. 
EDWARDS: Major Cargill? 
carGILL: Colonel Edwards? 
EDWARDS: Won't you sit down? 


CARGILL: I’ve looked forward to meeting 
you. 


EDWARDS: Really? Sit down, Major. 


caRGILL: Thank you. (He sits.) 
(BAKER exits.) 


EDWARDS: You’re aware of the serious- 
ness of your position here, aren’t you, 
Major? 

CARGILL: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: First, let me apprise you of 
your rights under the Code. You don’t 
have to answer any incriminating ques- 
tions; but I warn you, if you do, don’t 
stall, don’t lie. Because I’ve got testi- 
mony on you up to here. Understand? 
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CARGILL: I’m willing to answer any ques- 
tions, sir. 


Epwarps: (Gets Cargill file from desk 
drawer) Okay. Let’s get on with it. 
Name. Rank. Serial number. 


CARGILL: Harry Cargill. Major. Field Ar- 
tillery. 0-432305. . 


EDpwaRDS: Are you the same Major 
Harry Cargill who was imprisoned in 
Camp Geegee in Korea? 

CARGILL: Yes, sir. 


EpwaRDs: And before that, you were 
captured during the break-through 
along the Yalu? 


CARGILL: Correct. 


EDWARDS: You were hospitalized for six 
months and then you were transferred 
to this Camp Geegee? 


CARGILL: That’s right, sir. 


EDWARDS: Major, certain serious charges 
have been made against you. I will re- 
cite them and you will have the oppor- 
tunity of denying them. First— 


CARGILL: May I smoke? 


EDWARDs: If you like. First, it is alleged 
that during December, 1951, you made 
a radio broadcast for the Chinese Com- 
munists in which you admitted taking 
part in germ warfare. Is that true? 


CARGILL: I’m sorry. Would you repeat 
that? 


EDWARDS: It is alleged that during De- 
cember, 1951, you made a radio broad- 
cast for the Chinese Communists in’ 
which you admitted taking part in germ 
warfare. Is that true? 


CARGILL: Yes. 


EDWARDs: It is further charged that you 
gave lectures favorable to communism 
to your fellow officers. Is that true? 


CARGILL: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: I have here in my file a state- 
ment confessing to germ warfare which 
purports to carry your signature. 


CARGILL: It’s my signature. 


EDWARDS: Look at it first, Major. (Holds 
out confession.) 


CARGILL: Uh-huh. Yes, sir—it’s my sig- 
nature, sir. 


EDWARDS: Did you also make newsreels 
for the Chinese Communists? 


CARGILL: Yes. Yes, I did. 


EpwaRDs: Look, Major, it isn’t usual 
procedure at this stage of an investi- 
gation, but I suggest you get a lawyer 
before we proceed any further. 


CARGILL: I don’t need a lawyer. I just 
want to get this over with as quickly 
as possible. 


EDWARDS: Don’t you realize you're fac- 


ing from forty years to life in a Federal 
prison? 


CARGILL: Yes, I’m aware of that. 


Epwarps: And you still want to confess 
without consulting a lawyer? 


CARGILL: I’m guilty. 
Epwarps: Of everything? 
CARGILL: Yes, sir, of everything. 


EDWARDS: Including making newsreels 
for Chinese Communists? Look, Major, 
are you trying to hang yourself? Why 
do you confess to something you didn’t 
do? 


CARGILL: Because, as I told you before, 
I’m anxious to get this over with as 
quickly as possible. Now, will that be 
all, sir? (He rises.) 


EDWARDS: Not quite. The Army not only 
wants to know if you did these things, 
but also why. So— (He motions CARGILL 
to sit, which he does) Well, Major? 


CARGILL: Well, what? 


EDwaRDS: Why did you make those 
broadcasts? Give those lectures? 


CARGILL: Because I had no choice. 


EDWARDS: Does that mean you were 
tortured? 


CARGILL: * Yes, sir. 
EDWARDS: How? 
CARGILL: Just—tortured. 


EDWARDS: They must have done certain 
things to you. What? 


CARGILL: Well—they put me in the Hole. 
EDWARDS: What was it like? 


CARGILL: Just—just a hole scooped out 
of the earth—covered with boards—like 
solitary confinement. 


EDWARDS: How many times did they put 
you in the Hole? 


CARGILL: I don’t know. Nine—ten times, 
I suppose—I don’t remember exactly. 


EDWARDS: That’s what made you break? 


CARGILL: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: The day you broke. They put 
you in the Hole that day? 


CARGILL: Yes, sir. 

EDWARDS: And the day before? 
CARGILL: Yes, sir. 

Epwarps: And the day before that? 
CARGILL: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Now look, Major—that’s a lie 
and you know it. I have the testimony 
of eighteen men who deny you were in 
the Hole on any one of those days. What 
are you trying to do? 





CARGILL: What do all these details 
matter? I’ve told you I’m guilty. That’s 
the point, isn’t it? 


EDWARDS: Do you wish to make any 


statement in your own defense? 
CARGILL: No, sir, I do not. 
Epwarps: Well, Major, I guess there’s 
no point in prolonging this, is there? 


CARGILL: None whatever that I can see 
(Starts to rise.) 


EDWARDS: There’s just one more thing, 
Major. 
(CARGILL sits as EDWARDS turns on tape 
recorder.) 


NOTE 
TAPE RECORDER SPEECH IN ITALICS 


(Echo chamber) 
Communism is Peace 
(CARGILL reacts sharply.) 


(CHINESE ANNOUNCER: Da ja chu i, wo 


men dzan ting shian-dzai di ji mu lai 


buo-gao I jian Mei dzi-ben-cho-i chin- 
lieh Ya-cho renming di shi she. Shien- 
dzai wo-men jiai-shao i-way Mei kun 
jung ren-yuan, Major Har-ry Ca-gi-o.) 


CARGILL: What’s the point of this? 


EDWARDS: I'd like you to identify these 
voices 


(xm: I will now ask questions. Who 
are you?) 


(carGILL: I am Major Harry Cargill.) 
CARGILL: That’s my voice. 
(xm: In what Army do you serve?) 


(CARGILL: The Army of the United 
States.) 


EDWARDS: Who's the interrogator? 


CARGILL: Colonel Kim, Commandant of 
Camp Geegee. 


(xm: So that those who listen will 
know this is true, tell us your serial 
number.) 


CARGILL (screaming): Turn it off!!! 
EDWARDS: That'll be all, Major. 


{Richard K ey 


Arthur Kennedy) 


(CARGILL: My serial number is 0-432305.) 


(xm: Now, Major, what did you do just 
before captured by the North Korean 
People’s Army?) 


CARGILL: Well, sir, if that’s all (He 


starts to rise.) 


epwarps: Sorry, Major, I have to check 
the transcript 


(CARGILL: I was flying an escort mission 
for American bombers.) 


(kim: So, you were protecting squad- 
ron? What was the purpose of 
squadron? ) 


CARGILL: Do you suppose this possibly 


could be done another time? 


EDWARDS: Sorry, Major. 


(carcILL: To drop bombs on North 
Korea.) 


(kim: What kind of bombs? What kind 
of bombs?) 


(CARGILL: Bacteriological.) 


(kIm: You mean germs? Deadly germs? ) 
(CARGILL 


Yes, germs. Deadly germs.) 


(kim: Capitalist United States airplanes 
have dropped deadly germs on innocent 
helpless Asiatic people of Korea. Capi- 
talist ruling class of United States has 
engaged in germ warfare against people 
of Asia. That is so?) 


(CARGILL: Yes, sir.) 
CARGILL: Turn it off, please. 
(kim: What is so, Major?) 


( CARGILL: 
Street 


Fascist warmongers, Wall 

Capitalist ruling 
class of the United States have engaged 
in germ warfare against the people of 
Asia.) 


imperialists 


CARGILL: Please! 


(KIM: And, now, Major, what is 


communism? ) 
(CARGILL: Communism is Peace.) 
CARGILL: (Screaming) Turn it off ! ! ! 


(EVANS turns off machine on EDWARDS’ 
signal.) 


EDWARDS: That'll be all, Major. 


(CARGILL rises and starts to leave.) 
But you'll be called back tomorrow. 


CARGILL: Tomorrow? 


EDWARDS: Yes, Major. I find your testi- 
mony interesting but incomplete. You'll 
find that simply saying you're guilty is 
not enough. 


CARGILL: You don’t understand, Colonel 
I am guilty. (He exits.) 


Curtain 
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ACT TWO 


The Curtain goes up on Colonel Ed- 
wards’ office. It is morning and corpo- 
RAL EVANS enters with hat on and bag 
over shoulder so we know she is coming 
to work. She enters, does her routine 
turn toward her desk but her eye is 
caught by the fact that epwarps’ desk 
has piled on it papers, leaflets, books. 
open and turned face down as one does 
to keep a place in a book or pamphlet. 
EVANS sets down her hat and bag and 
comes over to the desk. She picks up 
one of the booklets and is looking at it 
when BAKER enters, 


BAKER: Good morning, glory. 


(EVANS gives him a “he’s here again 
with his corny jokes” look.) 


I saw that in a movie once and the girl 
laughed. 


EVANS: In the movie the girl was getting 
paid to laugh. 


BAKER: (He spreads his arms wide) All 
right! Use me for target practice. Go 
ahead. Good morning, glory. (Imitat- 
ing Jimmy Durante) Good morning, 
glory. (Imitating Ronald Coleman) 
Good morning, glory. (Imitating Don- 
ald Duck) That’s the movie I saw it in. 


(She ignores him and keeps on look- 
ing at the stuff on epwarps’ desk.) 


(He gets curious and comes over. He 
picks up a thick mimeo’d memo. He 


looks, is curious and says:) Hey, what’s 
going on here? “Techniques Used By 
North Korean Communists to Indoctri- 
nate United Nations Personnel.” (It 
dawns on him. More quickly he seizes 
another—a paper-bound booklet—looks, 


says:) “Psychology of Brainwashing 
Methods.” “Field Report On—” 


(EVANS is too engrossed in reading to 
answer.) 


He must have been up all night. 


eEvANS: Looks like it. Oh, my God—he 
had a dinner appointment at the Gen- 
eral’s house last night. If he forgot— 


BAKER: (He picks up a container that 
held coffee, and then another one) 
Maybe he’s on a liquid diet. Which, be- 
lieve me, is a better excuse to give the 
General for not showing up, than this 
stuff. (He indicates all the research 
material. Something strikes him) Hey, 
wait a minute—look at this. 


EVANS: What about it? 
BAKER: A memo— 
EVANS. So? 


BAKER: It’s from the General. 


EVANS: It’s not from any Sergeant, 
Sergeant. 


BAKER: I don’t mean that. Look— 
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eEvANS: We get a thousand memos like 
that. Routine. 


BAKER: If a memo ends up “By com- 


mand of General Connors” signed by 
his Adjutant, that’s routine. But this? 


EVANS: Signed by the General himself? 
BAKER: This is no longer routine. 


EVANS: “In view of the backlog of work 
which has been observed in some de- 
partments of this post, it is strongly 
urged that all accumulated work be 
completed efficiently and with dispatch.” 


BAKER: That’s a lot of words. I don’t 
like it. The Colonel’s in trouble. 


eEvANS: You think this is really directed 
at the Colonel? 


BAKER: The only way the Old Man could 
make it any plainer would be to put 
up a neon sign saying—‘“don’t waste 
time on the Cargill case.” 


EVANS: I think you’re jumping to con- 
clusions, Sergeant. 


BAKER: Am I? (He starts to fold the 
mimeo memo small enough to put it 
into his shirt pocket.) 


EVANS: Say, wait a minute, you can’t 
do that. 


BAKER: I know. (He puts memo into 
his pocket.) 


EVANS: Baker! 
BAKER: Call me Charles! 


EVANS: Look, that’s an official 
document— 


BAKER: I'll bring it back. I only want to 
check it with Sergeant Fleischacker. 


evans: Look, Baker— . 


(She is interrupted when EDWARDS 
walks in. He is rumpled, tired.) 


Oh, good morning, sir. 
EDWARDS: Good morning— 


BAKER: Did you sleep here last night, 
sir? 


EDwWaRDS: Baker, get me some coffee. 


BAKER: Yes, sir—but first, sir—have you 
seen this? (He digs memo out of his 
pocket.) I just wanted to make sure it 
didn’t get mislaid, sir. 


EDWARDS: I'll bet. (He starts to read.) 
BAKER: Sir? 
EDWARDS: Sir—what? 


BAKER: Nothing, sir. Only maybe now 
you'll believe me when I say the 
General— 


EDWARDS: (Interrupting) Baker, get me 
some coffee. 


BAKER: But what about the memo, sir? 


EDWARDS: File it! 


BAKER: Yes, sir, but if you ask me— 


epwarps: Should I ever be desperate 
enough to ask you, tell me. Until then, 
will you kindly get me a cup of hot 
coffee? 


BAKER: Yes, sir. (He goes out.) 


EVANS: Baker says the General really 
meant this for you. 


epwarps: “Baker says’—Baker and Con- 
fucius seem to enjoy the same stand- 
ing around this office. We will proceed 
on the assumption that this memo is 
exactly what it seems to be—a general 
order to spruce up the entire post. 


EVANS: Yes, sir. We will proceed on the 
assumption 


epwarps: If the General wanted to say 
something, I'm sure he’d have come 
right out and said it! 


EVANS: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: I’m sorry, Evans. I didn’t 
mean to shout. 


EVANS: That's all right, sir. I know 
you're tired. But there was one thing 
I wanted to ask—about your dinner 
with the General last night. 


EDWARDS: I phoned and explained I 
couldn’t make it. 


EvANS: Oh, good. I was worried when 
I came in and saw all this— 


(BAKER comes in with coffee. She takes 
coffee, places it on EDwaRpDs’ desk. 
BAKER does not want to go; EVANS 
points to door. BAKER, annoyed, goes 
out.) 


Anything I can do to help you, sir? 
EDwarDs: No, thank you, Evans. 


EVANS: Did you really stay here all 
night, sir? 


EDWARDS: Yes. 
EVANS: The Cargill case? 


EDWARDS: In going over these case his- 
tories, I got the damndest feeling—I 
became convinced that almost any man 
would break. I kept asking myself— 
what if it were me?—what if they did 
to me some of the things they did to 
those men? It’s a question no man 
should answer too quickly. Not if he’s 
got a conscience. And the more you 
think about it, the more—well— 


EVANS: It’s very difficult not to think 
about a man like Cargill. 


EDWARDS: Oh, you too, eh? 


EVANS: There was something so strange 
about him. For one thing—the way he 
lied—against his own interests. 


EDWARDS: And the way he reacted to 
that tape recorder. That struck a nerve 
You see, Evans, the Commies have 
many different methods in dealing with 
men like these. But I have a feeling in 
Cargill’s case—judging from his re- 
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action to that tape recorder—it was 
fear. A fear of some kind. 


EVANS: Fear? 


Epwarps: Yes. You see, one of the Com- 
munists’ methods is to find out what 
a man is afraid of and then concentrate 
on it. Here’s what I mean. (He finds a 
booklet containing the case) This man 
was interrogated for three days—he 
didn’t break—he collapsed several times 
but he didn’t break. Then the Commies 
found out what he was afraid of—it was 
rats. They began to work on it. There 
was no bodily torture. They didn’t put 
him in physical contact with the rats. 
They just made him listen to their 
sounds—hour after hour—to their 
squeaking—their chattering teeth—their 
scratching feet—hour after hour. They 
let him torture himself actually. So 
when he finally broke, there was no 
mark on his body. But in his mind—he 
was destroyed. 


EVANS: You mean they must have found 
Cargill’s fear. 


EDWARDS: Yes, yes, of course they did, 
but what is it? Is it a physical fear? Is it 
a psychological fear? I've got to find 
out. 


EVANS: But how? He won't tell you a 
thing. 


EDwarDs: That’s why I've asked his 
wife to come in this morning. Maybe 
she can help us. 


EvANS: Sir—even if you find out what 
his weakness was—can it change the 
outcome in his case? 


Epwarps: Probably not. But I’ve got to 
find out, Evans. I just have to know. 
Maybe that’s my weakness. 


EVANS: That’s a fine weakness to have. 
But will the General give you time? 


EDWARDS: Evans, I give you my solemn 
word under oath, the General has never 
said a single word to me about this 
case. Not a single word. 


(He is interrupted by BAKER’s burst- 
ing into room.) 


Well? 

BAKER: Mrs. Cargill is here, sir. 
epwarps: Well, have her come in, Baker. 
BAKER: Yes, sir. 


(BAKER goes out and brings in mrs. 
CARGILL. In doorway.) 


Mrs. Cargill, sir. 
EDWARDS: Mrs. Cargill? 


MRS. CARGILL: (Advancing) Colonel 
Edwards? 


EDWARDS: Won't you sit down? 


MRS. CARGILL: Thank you. 


EDWARDS: You’re much younger than 
I expected. 
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MRS. CARGILL: I’m thirty-two, Colonel. 
EDWARDS: You don’t look it. 
MRS. CARGILL: I look it. 


EDWaRDs: (Notices EVANS taking notes) 
Oh, Evans, no notes. In fact, would you 
mind leaving us alone for a couple of 
minutes? 


(EVANS exits.) 


Mrs. Cargill, I realize how painful all 
this must be for you, but unfortunately, 
it’s necessary. Actually, the only rea- 
son I have you here is that I’m trying 
very hard to be fair to your husband, 
to give him every chance, but I can’t 
do it alone. Do you understand that? 


MRS. CARGILL: I'll do everything I can 
to help. 


EDWARDS: I’m sure you will. Now, I pre- 
sume you know your husband is facing 
serious charges and that he refuses to 
defend himself. Now, why this should 
be, I— 


MRS. CARGILL: He refuses to—? 
EDWARDS: Didn’t you know? 
MRS. CARGILL: No. 


EDWARDS: You really didn’t know, did 
you? 


MRS. CARGILL: No. 


Epwarps: Can you think of any reason 
why he won't defend himself? 


(She shakes her head.) 


It’s important because I think there’s 
more to this case than meets the eye. 
If you’re afraid you might betray him, 
might hurt his chances in any way, let 
me tell you this, Mrs. Cargill—things 
couldn’t be any worse for him than 
they are right now! 


MRS. CARGILL: What are you going to 
do to him? 


Epwarps: Mrs. Cargill, on the strength 
of what we know now, I’m afraid he'll 
get the limit. So you see, you can only 
help by telling us everything that you 
know. Now, what has he said about 
his experiences in the prisoner of war 
camp? 


MRS. CARGILL: (Ashamed to admit it) He 
hasn’t said anything. 

EDWARDS: In all the months he’s been 
back he’s said nothing? 


MRS. CARGILL: Maybe there are some 
things a man doesn’t want to talk about 
—or can’t talk about. 


EDWARDS: Even to his own wife? 
MRS. CARGILL: Especially to his own wife. 


EDWARDS: Didn’t you ask? Weren’t you 
curious? 


MRS, CARGILL: He was gone two years, 
eight months, seventeen days—yes, I 
was curious! 


EDWARDS: I’m sorry. 


MRS. CARGILL: I thought it would come— 
in time. That if he wanted to tell me, 
he would. But he never has. 


EDWARDS: What does he talk about? 


MRS. CARGILL: What do people talk about 
— when they don’t want to talk? Little 
things — meaningless things — nothing 
worth remembering. We used to share 
things. Harry never wanted to do any- 
thing unless he could do it with me. 
But something happened to him in that 
prison camp. Now I don’t think he can 
share anything. 


EDWARDS: In the months he’s been back 
has he revealed something accidentally? 


MRS. CARGILL: No, sir. 


Epwarps: A slip of some kind—a story 
he started to tell and didn’t finish— 
anything like that? 


MRS. CARGILL: No. No. I’m sorry. If I 
only knew what would help— I want 
to help, believe me. 


EDWARDS: It might be helpful, Mrs. Car- 
gill, if you told me a little about your 
husband. I only received a fleeting im- 
pression of him yesterday. What sort of 
a man is he? 


MRS. CARGILL: Well, it’s so difficult. 


Epwarps: Take your time—take your 
time. 


MRS. CARGILL: You know a man for thir- 
teen years—and then someone says to 
you, tell me about him. And you can’t 
answer. Well, he was away so much. 
You know he was in two wars—Europe 
and Korea. Once in a letter he said to me, 
“If I die here in Korea and there is an 
afterplace like Heaven or Hell and they 
ask me what I was here on earth, I will 
have to say, ‘A warrior of the Twenti- 
eth Century,’ because of the last eleven 
years, I have spent seven and a half in 
the fighting of wars. I am a Bachelor 
of Arts—but a Master of War.” Maybe 
that’s why I don’t know him as well as 
you'd expect. I haven’t always been as 
close to him in thirteen years as wives 
are supposed to be. Our marriage was 
a good one. It wasn’t perfect, but we 
were happy. Harry would have been 
happier—so would I—if there had been 
children. But—well—things are the way 
they are. We can’t have children now— 
because of me. But he’s never said a 
word. That means something. I mean it 
tells you what kind of man he is, doesn’t 
it? About the baby. Maybe it was my 
fault. I mean, the doctor warned me 
against it. But I knew Harry wanted 
a son so much—and he was going to be 
shipped overseas. So I didn’t say any- 
thing to him about it. Not that I was 
brave. I was frightened. The—baby 
only lived two days. When Harry came 
back, he never said anything to me 
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about it. But he must think about it 
He doesn’t talk any more about the 
things he feels. That’s why it’s so hard 
to tell you. When he came back from 
Europe, he could talk to me. I remem- 
ber what he said the very first day he 
was back. He was explaining to me that 
there was some friction between the 
American and British commanders and 
it was holding up the battle and men 
were being killed needlessly. And Harry 
was furious. And he said, “Why is it 
that most people can only belong to a 
family, a country, a religion? Why can’t 
they all just belong to one thing—be 
a part of just one thing—the human 


race? 


EDWARDS: Your husband said that? 


MRS. CARGILL: Yes, sir. What’s wrong? 


EDWARDS: Mrs, Cargill, a man who felt 
that way might be ripe for a cause—and 


if it were the wrong cause 


MRS. CARGILL: So you really think he 


went over to them? 
EDWARDS: I didn’t say that 
MRS. CARGILL: But you think it’s possible? 


EDWARDs: Isn't it? 


MRS. CARGILL: Colonel, is that what the 
Communists have done? Have they 
twisted our thinking so that a man has 
to be afraid of a decent instinct—so 
that he has to be ashamed to show his 
love for his fellow man? 


EDWARDS: I’m sorry, Mrs. Cargill, but 
unfortunately it’s an old Communist 
trick to hide an ugly reality behind a 
beautiful phrase 


MRS. CARGILL: I'm thirty-two, Colonel. 
EDWARDS: You don't look it. 
MRS. CARGILL: | look it. 


(Patricia Benoit, Arthur Kennedy) 


MRS. CARGILL: He’s been through so 
much! Please! Let him go! 


EDWARDS: The fact that he’s been 
through so much is no defense, Mrs 


Cargill. If you could only make him 
taik! 


MRS. CARGILL: Can’t you understand how 


he feels? He’s a very sensitive man, and 


he’s been deeply hurt. Nobody wants 
him. The Army doesn’t want him. His 
own men have turned against him. He 
has no place to stand. He’s nobody. Give 


him a place, Colonel. Give him a place 


EDWARDS: I can’t do anything until I 
know his story. Just make him talk! 


MRS. CARGILL: Just make him talk? Is 
that all? He’s been home five months 


now. Five months. And in all that time 





we have never even been to bed to- 
gether. I can’t reach him in any way 
and you want me to make him talk! 
(She breaks.) 


eEpwarps: Mrs. Cargill—please— 
MRS. CARGILL: Somebody’s got to help 


him. There must be a way, Colonel. 
There must! 


eEpwarps: I’m trying, Mrs. Cargill. Be- 
lieve me, I’m trying. 


MRS. CARGILL: (She begins to regain her 
composure) I’m sorry. I’m not helping 
him this way, am I? 


EDWARDS: That’s all right. Mrs. Cargill 


—tell me this. Has your husband had an : 


experience either during the war or 
even before the war that might have 
created in him a feeling of anxiety—or 
even more important—a fear? 


MRS. CARGILL: No. (Pause) The only time 
I can remember his even talking about 
fear was in a letter. But that’s probably 
not what you mean. 


EDWARDS: No— No—go on— 


MRS. CARGILL: It was during the war— 
and he started a letter with these words 
—“I have finally become afraid—” 


EDwaRDs: Afraid? 


MRS. CARGILL: Yes, and I remember it 
because that was unusual. He’d never 
written anything like that before— 


EDWARDS: Can you remember anything 
else? 


MRS. CARGILL: It’s been a long time—six 
years. 


EDWARDS: Please, Mrs. Cargill—it might 
help—even if you don’t remember the 
exact words— 


MRS. CARGILL: Well, I remember some- 
thing. He said—“The killing got worse 
every day” and he sometimes tried to 
imagine how a man looked and felt at 
the instant he killed him. And he said 
he found himself hesitating at crucial 
moments and he was afraid he would 
be killed himself. 


EDWARDS: Was that all? Think, Mrs. 
Cargill. It’s important that I know. 


MRS. CARGILL: There was a lot more, but 
the only other thing I remember is the 
end. It’s a quotation of some kind— 
“Who kills one man, kills the whole 
world.” And then he added, “How many 
worlds have I killed?” 


EDWARDS: (Writes on pad) “Who kills 
one man—kills the whole world—” 


MRS. CARGILL: (Surprised) Does that help 
you in some way? 


EDWARDS: Mrs. Cargill, one more thing. 
You haven't told him you were coming 
here, have you? 


MRS. CARGILL: You asked me not to. 
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EDWARDS: Fine. That will be all, Mrs. 
Cargill. 


MRS. CARGILL: Did that really help you? 


EDWARDS: Mrs. Cargill, it’s given me 
something to work with. 


MRS. CARGILL: (In doorway) Colonel, if 
you do find out anything— I mean—if 
he tells you anything— 


EDWARDS: I'll let you know immediately. 
MRS. CARGILL: Thank you. I'll be waiting. 


EDWaRDS: Thank you. 
(She exits.) 


(He is thoughtful and calls out) Evans! 
Evans! 


EVANS: (She enters) Yes, sir. Is some- 
thing wrong, sir? 


EpwarDs: You know, Cargill is really 
two men—the man who was in here yes- 
terday and the man his wife described. 
And the man his wife described ‘doesn’t 
commit treason. 


EVANS: Maybe her Cargill changed. 


eEpwarps: Of course, he changed, but 
how—why? 


EVANS: Perhaps there was a causative 
factor than influenced him— 


Epwarps: A causative factor? Now, 
Evans, where did you ever pick up 
a dusty phrase like that? 


EVANS: My father was a lawyer. 
EDWARDS: Really? 


EVANS: Why does that surprise you? 
There are about two hundred thousand 
lawyers in the country. 


EDWARDS: Everything about you sur- 
prises me, Evans. 


EvANS: Sir, we were talking about a 
causative factor. 


EDWaRDS: Oh, yes, yes—so we were. 
Well, I was about to say something’s 
happened to Cargill to change him— 
something’s happened. 


EVANS: Yes, sir? 


EDWARDS: You know in Miller’s testi- 
mony yesterday when he was describ- 
ing the way Cargill went over, didn’t 
he say something to the effect that— 
“Somebody means business now”? 


EvaNS: (Searches through her notes and 
finds it) Oh, yes, sir, he did. Here it is. 
Miller quoted Cargill: “Now wait just 
one minute. Don’t be such heroes. This 
man means business now.” 


EDWARDS: That’s it. That’s it. This man 
means Colonel Kim. Colonel Kim means 
business now. Not a month ago or a 
week ago—but now. And it happened 
suddenly. They all said “suddenly,” 
didn’t they? 


EVANS: Suddenly? Yes, sir, they did 
“The thing happened very suddenly. It 
took us all by surprise—” 


EDwarDs: “took us all by surprise”— 
“suddenly—” 


EVANS: Sir, I don’t want to interfere 
with your train of thought, but— 


epwarps: No, no. Go on. Go on. 


EVANS: Well, sir, speaking of repetitive 
wordage— 


Epwarps: What do you mean, repetitive 
wordage— 


EVANS: They all said “It happened sud- 
denly” but in addition, when you asked 
about the deaths of Harvey and Con- 
nors, they all used very similar phrases 
in describing the disease and its conse- 
quences—like “bacillary dysentery”— 
and “dehydration”—and things like 
that— 


EDWARDS: That’s only natural. They had 
no doctors—they became acquainted 
with— (He is thinking) Repetitive 
wordage—did you mark those places 
down, Evans? 


EVANS: Yes, sir, I did. 


EDWARDS: (He goes to her desk and 
reads) “Question: How did Lieutenant 
Harvey die? Answer: He died following 
an acute case of dysentery—bacillary 
dysentery—dehydration—” Let me see 
another, Evans. 


EVANS: (Finding a second place) Here, 
sir. 


EDWARDS: “—died following an acute 
case of dysentery.”—“bacillary dysen- 


tery—dehydration—” ummm— 


EvANS: And here— 


Epwarps: “Following an acute case—’ 
An acute case. Never a bad case. Never 
a violent case. Always an acute case. 
I see what you mean, Evans—too many 
witnesses using exactly the same phrase 


EVANS: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Let me have that. (He takes 
notes from her.) 


EVANS: I noticed it when I was trans- 
cribing them. The same phrase so many 
times and I thought— 


EDWARDS: Corporal, any time you want 
to interfere with my train of thought— 
I mean—if you notice anything that 
strikes you as peculiar— So your father 
was a lawyer, huh? 


EVANS: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Evans, tell me something— 
what is your first name? 


EVANS: Jean, sir. 


EDWARDS: Jean—uh-huh— 


(He is startled when the GENERAL 
opens the door suddenly.) 
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GENERAL: Bill, I want to talk to you. 
EDWARDS: Yes, sir— 


GENERAL: Didn’t you say yesterday that 
Lieutenant Miller was your last witness 
in the Cargill case? 


EDWARDS: That’s right, sir. 


GENERAL: Then will you kindly tell me 
why Mrs. Cargill was called here? (Ep- 
WARDs’ reaction indicates his surprise.) 
That’s right. There’s not much around 
this Post that escapes Sergeant Fleisch- 
acker. Well— I want to know why? 


EDWARDs: Cargill refuses to defend him- 
self. I thought she might be helpful. 


GENERAL: Oh, now you're concerned 
with his defense? 


EDWARDs: Sir, if I’m to do my job fairly— 


GENERAL: Are you suggesting that I’m 
asking you not to do your job fairly? 


EDWARDS: No, sir. 


GENERAL: Bill, you’ve known me quite 
a while. I think you'll agree that I’m a 
pretty fair-minded officer. 


EDWARDS: Yes, sir. 


GENERAL: In fact, it’s because I can’t be 
impartial in this case that I’ve stayed 
out of it. I’ve let you take your time, 
even when I've thought you were tak- 
ing more time than was necessary. But 
Mrs. Cargill is hardly a competent wit- 
ness to something that happened in a 
Korean prison camp nine thousand 
miles away. So now I feel forced to 
ask you for the first time—what the 
hell’s going on with this case? 


EpwarDs: I can’t make any recommen- 
dation until I have all the facts. 


GENERAL: Then get them. Fast. Finish 
your investigation and let’s have the 
trial. 


EDWARDS: Sir, we can’t investigate fairly 
if we start out by saying there’s going 
to be a trial. That’s prejudging the 
evidence. 


GENERAL: Bill, do you mean that there is 
even a possibility that you will not rec- 
ommend a court martial? 


EDWARDS: (Aware he’s on the spot) All 
I'm saying, sir, it’s too early to tell. 


GENERAL: When there is clear evidence 
of collaboration? Photostats? Record- 
ings in his own voice? 


EDWARDS: There are unexplained things, 
too. There’s insufficient motive, for one. 


GENERAL: Insufficient motive? 
EDWARDS: Yes, sir. 


GENERAL: Maybe the motive is so obvi- 
ous it hasn’t occurred to you. Maybe it 
was planned this way. 


EDWARDs: Sir? 
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GENERAL: The fact that I haven’t inter- 
fered in this case doesn’t mean that 
I haven’t been thinking about it. I think 
Cargill may have been a _ converted 
Communist before he got to Geegee. 


EDWARDS: I don’t see anything in the 
records to indicate that, sir. 


GENERAL: And I see nothing to indicate 
otherwise. The Reds could make a big 
thing out of an American officer going 
over—a Major—a mature, responsible 
man. 


EDWARDs: I understand that, sir, but still 
that doesn’t prove that Major Cargill 
was a Communist. 


GENERAL: Answer me one question— 
have you uncovered a single bit of 
evidence to prove that he got worse 
treatment than the other men in his 
shack? 


EDwWaRDs: No, sir, I haven’t. 


GENERAL: Then why was he the one who 
broke? The highest ranking officer there. 
The man who should have set an ex- 
ample for the others—he broke. Now 
you tell me something that clinches it 
as far as I’m concerned. He offers no 
defense. He wants to be court martialed. 
Why? 


Epwarps: That’s what I’m trying to find 
out, sir. 


GENERAL: I'll tell you why. Because it’s 
great propaganda for them to beam 
around the world—that we're trying 
one of our own men for choosing their 
way instead of ours. That’s what I mean 
when I say that it might have been 
planned that way. 


EDWARDS: It’s always a possibility, of 
course. 


GENERAL: You're damn right—well—you 
think about it. (Becoming more per- 
sonal now.) Bill, this would be a hell 
of a lot easier on both of us—on me, at 
least—if this case were assigned to an- 
other post. But Cargill was on duty in 
this area, and so were most of the wit- 
nesses. So the Pentagon has assigned it 
here and here it is, and there’s not a 
thing we can do to change that. 


EDWARDS: I understand, sir. 


GENERAL: Then let’s get this finished up, 
efficiently and with dispatch. After all, 
Bill, there’s a human side to this, too. 
Think of these men—these witnesses— 
it’s not right to have this hanging over 
their heads all the time—the knowledge 
that they’ll have to go through the or- 
deal of testifying and all that. Believe 
me, if you’d seen Lieutenant Miller at 
the Officers’ Club yesterday — you'd 
know what I mean. Why, he damn near 
broke down and cried when he told me 
about Joe. It seems that one of the men 
had died and at the funeral when they 


were covering up the body, Joe stood 
there at the graveside and said, “My 
brother dies that I might live. May I be 
worthy of his sacrifice.” 


EDWARDS: Yes—that’s a very fine way 
of putting it, sir. 


GENERAL: I didn’t mean to talk about 
Joe. The only point I was making is 
this. We can’t keep these innocent men 
on the griddle—sweating it out. Let’s 
get it over with. And let them go and 
pick up their lives again. That’s all I'm 
asking. 


EDWARDS: I’m sorry, sir. I was just try- 
ing to be thorough. 


GENERAL: Thorough! Damn it, Bill! 
You’ve had this case over a month now! 
I think you’d better come up to my 
office immediately. And bring Cargill’s 
file! (Ezxits.) 


EDWARDS: Yes, sir. (Picks up file from 
his desk. To EVANS) Evans, what did 
you think of the story the Old Man 
told about his son—‘“My brother dies 
that I might live. May I be worthy of 
his sacrifice!” 


EVANS: Oh, that. I thought it was very 
touching. 


EDWARDS: Oh, you did? Your father 
must have been a lousy lawyer. (He 
exits.) 


EVANS: Sir? 


(She thinks a moment and then goes 
after him. But as she opens the door, 
BAKER is there.) 


BAKER: (Entering.) Going some place? 
EVANS: No. 

BAKER: Something wrong? 

EVANS: No, nothing’s wrong. 


BAKER: Something is wrong. You're go- 
ing around like suddenly you discov- 
ered Einstein’s theory got repealed or 
something. What’s the matter? 


EvANS: The General was in and he was 
pretty angry. He’s got the Colonel up- 
stairs now. 


BAKER: Chewing him out about the Car- 
gill case? 


EVANS: I’m afraid so and he couldn’t 
have picked a worse moment. If only 
we had a little more time. 


BAKER: Don’t worry about the Colonel. 
There’s one guy who’ll take time. Espe- 
cially when it comes to letting a guy 
plead guilty on a serious charge. Not 
even the General can change that. I 
don’t know many men who believe in 
their own religion the way he believes 
in justice. And stubborn? Man! 


EVANS: That’s just the point. 


BAKER: Look, am I telling you'or are 
you telling me? 





EVANS: Baker, what I'm telling you is, 
if the General puts the pressure on— 


BAKER: Let me tell you something first 
Nobody—but nobody—puts the pres- 
sure on Colonel Edwards. And if the 
General is going to chew him out— 


(She has picked up phone and is dial- 
ing. He stops in disgust.) 


EVANS: (In phone) Sergeant Fleishacker 
Corporal Evans. Will you please tell the 
Colonel that Major Cargill is here 
Thank you. (She hangs up quickly.) 


BAKER: Now what kind of a crazy thing 
was that to do? 


EVANS: Well, it will get him off the car- 
pet for a little while, at least 


BAKER: So you— Oh, Corporal, I hope 
for your sake the General doesn’t find 
out about this, which is highly possible 
in view of the fact that Sergeant Fleisch- 
acker is a one-man radar system. 


EVANS: I don’t care 


BAKER: You'd better care. If the Gen- 
eral finds out, you might become the 
first WAC in Army history to be shot 
at sunrise. But, Corporal, if that’s the 
way you want it 


EDWARDS: (Enters.) Well, Evans, have 


Major Cargill come in. 


(BAKER scoops up handful of papers 
from Epwarps’ desk and hurries out.) 


Where the hell are you going in such 
a hurry? 


BAKER: (He stops at door) Out, sir. Way 
out! (He is gone.) 


EDWARDS: Well, Evans, have the Major 
come in. 


EVANS: He isn’t here yet, sir. 


EDWARDS: What do you mean he isn’t 
here yet? What’s going on around here? 


EVANS: I had to get you out of the Gen- 
eral’s office. 


EDWARDS: Do you mean this whole thing 
was a lie? Why did you do a thing like 
that? 


EVANS: Well, you were just discovering 
something when the— 


EDWARDS: Well, damn it, don’t you think 
I'm old enough to manage my own 
affairs? 
(EVANS pauses; begins to cry, not 
audibly. Uncomfortably he starts to 
put his hand on her shoulder to com- 
fort her. Suddenly thinks better of it.) 


Well—it was very considerate of you, 
Evans—but—my God! 


BAKER: (Enters) Major Cargill is here, 
sir. 


EDWaRDs: Is he really here? 
BAKER: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Okay, have him come in. 
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BAKER: Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Oh, Baker—wait a minute 
wait a minute—(BAKER closes dour 
EDWARDS barks.) Evans! Evans, what 
time is Lieutenant Miller’s appoint- 
ment? If you please. 


EVANS: Eight forty-five, sir. 


EDWARDS: Eight forty-five, eh— (To 
BAKER) All right, Baker, have the Major 
come in, 


CARGILL: (Enters) Colonel Edwards 


EDwaRDS: Come in, Major. I've been 
looking forward to meeting you. (CAR- 
GILL stops, a little off guard.) Sit down 

please—If I remember correctly, you 
smoke, don’t you, Major? (He offers 
CARGILL a cigarette.) 


CARGILL: No, thank you 


EDWARDS: First, Major, I wanted to 
apologize about yesterday. (CARGILL is 
suspicious.) I mean about playing that 
tape recording for so long. I didn’t real- 
ize how sensitive you were about it 
I only hope that you've recovered suffi- 
ciently so that you can answer some 
more questions today. 


CARGILL: I don’t know any more today 
than I knew yesterday. 


EDWARDS: I realize that, but perhaps to- 
day you'd be able to tell us a little mor 
of what you do know. 


CARGILL: (A little irritated) I told you 
yesterday—I'm guilty. I see no point in 
going over the same ground again. 


EDWARDS: We're not going over the same 
ground, Major. Not at all. In fact, I 
would like to touch upon some things 
today that we didn’t even mention yes- 
terday. In going over the facts in this 
case, a certain sequence of events be- 
comes very striking. There is a definite 
pattern of life in that prison camp. 
Starvation — brainwashing — sickness 
— death. Went on for more than a year. 
And no man broke. Then there was a 
period of three months when nobody 
died. Then, suddenly — suddenly, in 
a forty-eight hour period, Lieutenant 
Harvey died—Captain Connors died— 
and you broke. 


CARGILL: So? 


EDWARDS: Was there any connection be- 
tween the deaths of Lieutenant Harvey 
and Captain Connors and your break- 
ing? 

CARGILL: None. 


EDpwaArRDs: Your breaking followed so 
closely after their deaths, I thought 
there must be some connection. 


CARGILL: (Shouting) And I’m telling you 
there wasn’t. 


EDWARDs: All right. I accept it. By the 
way, Major—how did Lieutenant Har- 
vey die? 


CARGILL: I don’t remember 


EDWARDS: You don’t—remember? 


CARGILL: A man can’t remember every- 
thing! 


Epwarps: Of course not. Major, at whose 
burial did you say “My brother dies 
that I might live; may I be worthy of 
his sacrifice”? 


CARGILL: (He is surprised, but covers 
by smiling) They told you that, did 


they”? 


EDWARDS: Surely there can’t be any 
harm in admitting you said it, can 


there? 


CARGILL: No, I said it. Why? 


EDWARDS: Major, if you were to give 
some reason as to why you broke, what 


would that reason be? 


CARGILL: I suppose that some men are 


weaker than others. 


EDWARDS: You mean that you were the 
weakest man in that shack? 


CARGILL: Evidently. 


EDWARDS: You signed confessions—gave 
lectures—made propaganda broadcasts 
all because you were weak? 


CARGILL: A man wants to stay alive. 


EDWARDS: I see. And in your desire to 
stay alive you didn’t think about the 
effect of what you did? 


CARGILL: Effect? 


EDWARDS: It didn’t trouble you that one 
hundred million Asiatics—probably two 
hundred million—were hanging in the 
balance? That in the cold war, your 
words — your voice — were a weapon 
against everything you ever believed in. 
That didn’t matter? 


CARGILL: No. It didn’t matter! 


EDwaRDs: (Getting tough) It didn’t mat- 
ter—that you might be endangering the 
lives of millions of your own country- 
men—because that’s what it'll take if 
Asia falls to the Communists — that 
didn’t matter to you? 


CARGILL: I told you once. How many 
times do I have to tell you? It didn’t 
matter! 


EDWARDS: Well, tell me again! I'd like to 
hear it, Major Harry Cargill! Specialist 
on germ warfare! 


CARGILL: Why the hell don’t you shut 
up? 

EDWARDS: What’s the matter, Major? 
Don’t you like the sound of it? (Pause) 
Shall I tell you what I think? I think 
you were frightened by that tape yes- 
terday because it haunts you. That’s 
right, I think you’re haunted by the 
ghosts of dead minds as well as dead 


bodies. Minds that you helped to kill 
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by your broadcasts. Minds that were 
pushed over the brink into communism 
by you. Isn't that right, Major? 


CARGILL: Shut up! 


EDWARDS: Isn't that right? Answer me! 


CARGILL: I don’t have to answer! 


EDWARDS: Answer me! 


CARGILL: What the hell kind of an in- 


quisition is this? 


EDWARDS: I think you'd like it to be an 
inquisition. But it’s not going to be. 
You're going to be defended whether 
you like it or not! Because we have 
rules—a standard of justice we'll follow 
in spite of you. 


CARGILL: A standard of justice! You poor 
goddamned fool—you're obsolete. You 
think this is a world for men who think 
in terms of right and justice? That’s 
ancient history, Colonel—a thing of the 
past. You’re out of style, Colonel. That's 
right—you and all your standards and 
your rules and your books full of laws 

all of them—obsolete! Because this is 
a new kind of world—kill—destroy— 
dog eat dog. And by God, maybe that’s 
the way it ought to be, because I don’t 
think man deserves any better. 


EDWARDS: You really believe that? 


CARGILL: (Still shouting) Yes, I believe 
that! 


EpwarDs: (Softly) “Who kills one man 


kills the whole world. How many worlds 
have I killed?” 


CARGILL: (Stunned) Where did you— 
how did— My wife—you—my wife! You 
leave her out of this! She has nothing 


to do with this. She didn’t break any 
rules 


EDWARDS: Major, I'll get my information 
any place that I can. Now I want you 
to step into that office. 


CARGILL: Look, Edwards, I don’t care 


what you do to me— 


EDWARDS: That’s an order! Now, step 
inside. (EVANS has opened the door and 
closes it after carcit.) Let me have 
Lieutenant Miller’s testimony. It’s a 
light blue covered file. And see if the 
Lieutenant is here yet. 


EVANS: (Brings him file) Yes, sir. (She 
picks up phone and dials) Has Lieu- 
tenant Miller arrived yet? (To EDWARDS) 
Yes, sir. He’s here. 


EDWARDS: Have him come in. 





MILLER: Oh, my God—it wasn't only me. 
We were all in on it. We had to do it. We 
voted for it. 

(Richard Kiley, Thomas Carlin 
Arthur Kennedy) 
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EVANS: (Into phone) Have him come in. 
(MILLER enters.) 


EDWARDS: Good morning, Lieutenant. 
Sit down. I am anxious to complete the 
Cargill case and I was going over your 
testimony last night. I'd just like to 


check a couple of minor points. 


MILLER 
help 


Yes, sir. Of course. Be glad to 


EDWARDS: Fine, fine. (Consults his notes) 
First, you told us Major Cargili said, 
“This man means business now.” Why 
did he say that? 

MILLER: Major Cargill said that? 
EDWARDS: You told us that yesterday 
MILLER: I don’t believe I said that, sir 
EDWARDS: (Reading back from notes) 
Oh, yes, Lieutenant. As a matter of fact, 
I have it right here— “Then Cargill 
said, now wait just one minute. Don’t 
be such heroes. This man means busi- 
ness now.” Well? 


MILLER: Well, if you've got it there, I 
guess I said it. I’m sorry, sir. I must’ve 
just forgot it, I guess. 


EDWARDS: What did he mean by that? 
MILLER: That’s pretty obvious, isn’t it, 
sir? 


eEpWarRps: Is it? 


MILLER: Well, yes, sir. I figure Colonel 
Kim must have been getting impatient. 
You know, a lot of time had gone by 
and nobody had cracked or anything, 
and well, I guess he was getting ready 
for a showdown. 


Epwarps: Is that true? 


MILLER: I don’t know, sir. It was Cargill 
who said it. 


Epwarpbs: Of course. Speaking of things 
Cargill said, “My brother dies that I 
may live—may I be worthy of his sacri- 
fice.” Did Major Cargill say that? 


MILLER: He sure did, sir. I think I told 
you that yesterday 

EDWARDS 
that? 


Or did Captain Connors say 


MILLER: Not that I know of. 


EDWARDS: It seems to me that you told 
General Connors that he did 


MILLER: Oh, no. With all due respect, 
I think the General must’ve misunder- 
stood. It was Cargill who said it. 


eEpwarps: I see. Another thing, Lieuten- 
ant. In the two days before Major Car- 
gill broke, two men died—Lieutenant 
Harvey and Captain Connors. 


MILLER: That’s right. 


EDWARDS: I wonder if you'd mind telling 
me, how did Lieutenant Harvey die? 


MILLER: I told you that yesterday, sir. 


EDWARDS: Then there’s no harm in tell- 
ing me again. 


MILLER: Not at all, sir. Lieutenant Har- 
vey died following an acute case of 
dysentery. 


eEpwaRDs: And Connors? 

MILLER: The same thing— 

EDWARDS: —an acute case— 

MILLER: Yes, sir. 

EDWARDS: You're sure of that? 

MILLER: Of course, I’m sure. I was there. 


EDWARDS: Evans, would you bring in 
Major Cargill, please? 





EVANS: Yes, sir. (Goes to door.) Major— 
(CARGILL enters.) 


EpwaRDS: Major, I'd like you to stand 
in front of that desk, Major— 


CARGILL: What the hell is this— 


EDWARDS: —and keep quiet!!! (To miL- 
LER) Now, Lieutenant, I'd like you to 
tell us about the deaths of Lieutenant 
Harvey and Captain Connors. 


MILLER: Yes, sir, They died of dysentery. 
You see, sir, in case of bacillary dysen- 
tery the incidence of death is pretty 
high. Especially when there’s no medi- 
cine or anything. You see, what hap- 
pens is dehydration sets in— 


(EDWARDS turns a page of the testi- 
mony which he has been following— 
word for word. He snaps the page to 
make a noise which makes MILLER 
turn to see the situation for the first 
time.) 


—and the sick man— (MILLER sees this.) 
(There is 1 long pause.) 


EDwaRbvs: Go on, Lieutenant. 


MILLER: (Does not look at either of 
them. Trying to collect himself—con- 
fused—hesitant—almost seems to be try- 
ing to remember what he said.) Well— 
there—there wasn’t anything we could 
do—we didn’t have any choice. We had 
to pool our rice and water— 
Cargill, you sonofabitch, you told 
him—told him everything—you 
rotten bastard— 


CARGILL: Shut up, Miller! I told 
him nothing—Shut up! 
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EDWARDS: Attention, Lieutenant! 
I said attention! 


(EDWARDS steps between them and 
slaps MILLER to get him under control. 
MILLER collapses in chair and cries.) 


MILLER: (Crying) Oh, my God—it wasn’t 
only me. We were all in on it. We had 
to do it. We voted for it—we were all 
in it together. 


(The lights fade and we are again in 
Prison Camp as the lights go down 
in the office. The PEOPLE in the scene 
go off. MILLER and CARGILL get into 
prison coats.) 


BOXER: (As they enter) Mike, will you 
listen? Maybe we ought to wait till 
tomorrow. 


MIKE: (He carries a tin cup) We voted 


to do it this way and we have to decide 
now. 


MARK: Why? 


(MEN enter. SKI carries a small wooden 
box and places it unobserved, hidden 
by the other MEN entering.) 


MIKE: He might come back tonight. 
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sk1: Yeah. Any minute. He’s been gone 
two days. 


Boxer: All right, but do we have to do 
it now? 
steve: Let’s quit arguing and get at it. 
PHIL: Let’s knock it off and get on 
with it. 
MIKE: Let’s get with it. 

(CARGILL enters.) 


MIKE: (He shakes the cup.) Okay— 
that’s the last one. We'll draw lots. I'll 
mix up the sticks and then each man 
picks one. It’s all agreed. 


PHIL: Got enough sticks to go round? 


MIKE: Enough. And one too many. 
Right, Cargill? 


caRGILL: Look, you can’t do it. You 
know that, don’t you? 


MIKE: Look, Major, you had your say, 
but you were out-voted. Now shut up. 


CARGILL: You men can’t draw lots for 
a man’s life! 


PHIL: You going to stop us? 


CARGILL: I won't stop you. You'll stop 
yourselves because you know this isn’t 
civilized. 

PHIL: We're not living like civilized 
men. 


CARGILL: That’s no excuse. This is cold- 
blooded murder. 


MIKE: This is self-defense. 


CARGILL: I don’t care what you call it. 
You just can’t do this. 


MIKE: Why not, Major? How much 
proof do you want? 


CARGILL: That’s beside the point. 


MIKE: That’s exactly the point. Have 
we or have we not proved Connors 
guilty? . 

CARGILL: All right, all right. He’s guilty, 


but there may be a reason. He may 
have been tortured. 


PHIL: We've all been tortured, but we 
didn’t inform on each other. 


MIKE: Why the hel! are you defending 
him? Because he’s a General’s son? 


CARGILL: I’m not defending him, but I 
do care about you guys. How the hell 
are you going to live with yourselves 
if you do this? 


MIKE: We'll tend to little details like 
that after we make sure we're going to 
live. First things first. Because if he 
gets away with this, nobody—nobody is 
safe here any more. 


(ALL give affirmation. CARGILL protests 
—they shove him in a corner.) 


CARGILL: Mike, please!— 


MIKE: Shut un. Cargill! 


(PHIL forcefully shoves caRGILL and he 
falls between Boxer and zip, who hold 
him.) 


MILLER: Mike, come on. If we gotta do 
it, let’s get it over with. 


MIKE: Miller, stay at the door. Okay. 
Now, I just want one thing very clear. 
We're all in this together and we're all 
equally responsible. So nobody talks— 
ever. That includes you, Major. It could 
be dangerous. Understand? All right, 
here’s what we'll do. (Starts passing 
cup to each man. They pick.) Now the 
man who gets the blue stick will take 
care of Connors. Take one stick. With- 
out looking at it. Fast. (The MEN are 
picking.) Let’s go. Let’s go! The rest of 
us will back him up and sing to cover 
the noise. (He offers one to CARGILL.) 
Cargill— 

CARGILL: No! 

BOXER: What'’ll we sir.z, Mike? 


mike: Sing “Caissons.” Okay? Remem- 
ber, no matter who gets it, we're all in 
this together. All right. Now. (The men 
look at their sticks.) Okay, who’s got 
it? Who’s got the blue one? Come on, 
speak up—who’s got the blue stick? 


MILLER: I guess I have— 


MIKE: Let’s see. (He examines MILLER’S 
stick.) Okay, Miller. You're elected. 
You know what to do. 


MILLER: Yeah, I know. 
PHIL: What do we do now? 
MIKE: Now we wait. We just gotta wait. 


CARGILL: Look, Mike. Once you do this, 
you can’t undo it. You'll live with it the 
rest of your lives. There’s still time— 
think about it— Please! 


MIKE: Shut up! 


CARGILL: Mike, he’s got a wife and kid 
back home. You've seen pictures of 
them. Doesn’t that mean anything to 
you? 


MIKE: I got a wife and two kids— I 
want to make sure I see them again. 
This is the way to make sure. 


CARGILL: For God’s sake— 
MIKE: Shut up. Now, just shut up! 
(CARGILL’s pleas are smothered.) 


PHIL: Quiet, everybody! I hear some- 
thing. Quiet! 


MIKE: What? 

ski: Is he coming back? 

BOXER: What do you hear, Phil? 
MIKE: Someone coming? 

PHIL: Hold it! Hold it! 

STEVE: What is it? 


PHIL: I thought I heard something— 
Wait—that’s it! They’re coming! They’re 
bringing him back! 
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CARGILL: Once you do this, you can't undo it. You'll live with it the rest of your lives. 
There's still time—think about it—Please! 


Mark Weston, Richard Kiley, Robert Drew) 





CARGILL: Connors! 


MIKE: In the corner, Cargill! And keep 

his mouth shut! Now, settle down! 

Settle! 
(connors enters. Pauses at door, halt- 
ing, weak, guilty. MEN watch but re- 
main silent. sENTRY has followed with 
rifle; pokes him in back. CONNORS 
turns and sENTRY shoves him over. 
connors lands on the floor.) 


. 
connors: (Feeling great pain and fa- 
tigue) Boy—fellas—boy, that was a 
rough coupla days—they really put me 
through it— I feel like I've been put 
through a wringer— (Notices the MEN 
silent) What’s the matter with you 
guys? 


MIKE: Nothing. 
connors: The rotten bastards. 


sTEvE: What did they do? Throw you 
in the Hole? 


connors: Yeah. 
MIKE: What did you tell them? 
connors: About what? 


MIKE: About what they asked you. 


PHIL: Maybe they didn’t have to ask - 


him. 
ski: Did they, Joe? 


connors: What are you guys talking 
about? (He tries to pull himself up by 
taking PHIL’s wrist, PHIL pulls arm away. 
connors struggles to his feet, crosses to 
MILLER, takes his arm and _ speaks.) 
What’s going on, George? What is this 
anyway? 


(MILLER pulls his arm away.) 
MIKE: What do you think is going on? 
connors: I don’t know. 
PHIL: Can’t you guess? 
MIKE: What did you tell them? 
connors: I didn’t tell them anything. 
MIKE: Are you sure? 
connors: What makes you think I did? 
PHIL: What do you say, Mike? 


(CARGILL struggles as PHIL grabs 
CONNORS. ) 


MIKE: Hold it. 


connors: What is this? What are you 
guys up to? 


MIKE: (Grabs connors) Never mind 
that. Look around, Connors. 


connors: Look around? 


PHIL: We want you to look around. Go 
on. 


(connors looks around the shack at 
all the MEN.) 


MIKE: Well? 


connors: Well, what? 
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PHIL: Do you miss anybody? 

connors: I didn’t notice— 

MIKE: Well, take another look. (He 
seizes CONNORS, holds his head and 
makes him look around, then shoves 


him where he bumps into putt.) Take 
a good look. Well? 


connors: Harvey—where’s Harvey? 


MIKE: Did you hear that? He wants to 
know where Harvey is. 


sTevE: Where do you think he is, 
Connors? 


MIKE: He’s dead, Connors. 
STEVE: Your pal, Harvey, is dead. 


connors: Oh, God! No, no, no—I told 
him not to try to escape. It was suicide. 
One chance in a thousand— 


PHIL: You’re wrong, Connors. He didn’t 
have one chance in a million. In fact, 
he didn’t have any chance at all. 


connors: What do you mean? 


MIKE: Just what he said. Harvey didn’t 
have any chance at all. (coNNoRs strug- 
gles. They shove him onto the box. He 
is hemmed in by three or four MEN.) 
Sit down! 


connors: Let me go! Let go of me! 
CARGILL: Let him go! Let him go, I said. 


MIKE: Cargill, I warned you! (Takes 
scarf and puts it to CaARGILL’s mouth. 
One man holds it there.) 


CARGILL: I said let him go! 


(Two MEN continue to hold his arms 
behind him.) 


MIKE: (Kneels beside connors) All right 
now—Let him talk. Okay, Connors, let’s 
have it. How did they know Harvey 
planned to make a break for it? How 
could they have known? 


connors: I don’t know. I never men- 
tioned his name. 


PHIL: (Kneels beside connors) So you 
didn’t mention his name, huh? What 
did you mention? 


connors: Nothing. 
MIKE: Then how did they know? 


connors: I swear I don’t know how 
they knew. Honest. 


PHIL: Stop swearing! Just tell us how 
they knew. 


connors: I don’t know! 


MIKE: How, Connors? We think there’s 
only one way. Someone tipped them off, 
and you’re the only guy who’s been 
out of this shack since yesterday morn- 
ing. 

ski: The only one, Joe. 


connors: Will you guys let go of me. 
Please! 


MIKE: Where do you want to go, Con- 
nors? Back to Colonel Kim? Was there 
something you forgot to tell him? 


PHIL: Is there something you left out? 
Is there? 


connors: Wait a minute, Ten guys tried 
breaking out of here and not one of 
them made it. Harvey never had a 
chance. You know that. 


MIKE: You dirty yellow bastard. There’s 
something you ought to know. Harvey 
nvver tried to escape. 


connors: What? 


PHIL: Harvey never made a break. We 
talked him out of it. 


ski: You hear that, Joe? He’d be alive 
now except for you. 


pHit: You had to tell them, Connors, 
because when they came in here yes- 


terday, they knew exactly what to look 
for. 


MIKE: They were looking for a guy with 
a knife on him. Somebody tipped them 
off that the guy with the knife was go- 
ing to make the break. Harvey had the 
knife on him so they took him out and 
they shot him. 


. 
(connors tries to break free but is 
held on his knees by the MEN.) 


connors: Wait a minute, fellas— Kim 
promised not to kill—he promised— 
honest— 


MIKE: You’re no good, Connors. You'd 
be better off dead. 


(connors breaks, but is brought down 
down by sTEve and PHIL, who hold his 
arms behind him.) 

Go on, Miller. Now! 


CARGILL: Miller, no! Don’t do it! 
(MILLER freezes momentarily.) 


MIKE: Go, kid. Go on! Come on, fellows, 
sing it up! 


(The men sing “Caissons,” not as a 
glee club, but irregularly and tense. 
MILLER crosses to CONNORS, who screams 
when MILLER is in front of him and 
grabs his throat. connors’ left arm is 
released and he pounds at MILLER’s 
right shoulder as MILLER turns him 
front. One or two MEN face Right and 
Left to see if they are seen, wildly 
singing constantly. The strangling is 
completed by the last line of the first 
chorus. connors’ limp body goes to 
floor. Singing stops. caRcILL, who has 
been struggling for release from the 
TWO MEN, is released and moves in to 
view the horror. At the same time 
MILLER sees this and his reaction to 
the body and carci.’s look at him 


make him utter a low scream that 
builds as 


The curtain falls 
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ACT THREE 


The office lights are up and MILLER is 
sobbing as he finishes his story. 


MILLER: I didn’t want to do it— I had 
to—I swear to God, that’s the truth— 
I'm just glad I told somebody—got it 
off my neck. It’s no rotten secret any 
more. 


EDWARDS: Miller, listen to me. I should 
have kept you from incriminating your- 
self. But I had to find out. To protect 
one man, I hurt another. I’m sorry. 


MILLER: Every night I kill him—awake 
or asleep I kill him—over and over— 
well, now that it’s out—maybe, no—no— 


EDWARDS: Miller, I give you my word 
there'll be no record of it. Give me 
those notes, Evans. Miller, I want you 
to see this. Miller! (He tears up the 
notes, throws them in basket.) 


MILLER: I don’t care. I’m just glad it’s 
out—glad—glad. 


EDWARDS: (To EVANS) Call Baker. 
(She goes to door. The phone rings.) 


Take it easy, Miller. I told you it was 
my fault. I had no right to make you 
do it— 

evANS: (Calls out door) Baker! (Then 
she hurries to her phone) Corporal 


Evans. Yes, sir. (To epwarps) The Gen- 
eral would like to see you. At once. 


EDWARDS: Tell him I'll be there in a few 
minutes. 


EVANS: Fleischacker sounds pretty im- 
patient. 


(BAKER enters.) 


Epwarps: Tell him I'll be there in a few 
minutes! (She speaks something into 
phone under.) Baker, take the Lieuten- 
ant over to the Officers’ Club, will you, 
please? (To MILter, gently) Lieutenant? 


(MILLER rises slowly. BAKER starts to 
show him out. As he passes, CARGILL 
reaches out to comfort him somehow. 
He tries to take his arm.) 


CARGILL: George, listen— 


MILLER: (Pulls his arm away swiftly) 
Keep your hands off me, Cargill!!! (He 
exits.) 


(BAKER follows.) 


Epwarps: Well, Cargill, that’s part of 
the story. Now, let’s have the rest of it. 


CARGILL: It wouldn’t help. 
EDWARDS: It might help you. 


CARGILL: 
wouldn't. 


Take my word for it. It 


Epwarps: I'll be the judge of that. What 
happened after Connors was killed? 
There were other men. Nine of them. 
They know what happened. They’Il talk! 
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CARGILL: Will they? Oh, no, Colonel. 
Whatever Miller is guilty of—they’re 
accessories to it. You can’t make them 
talk without incriminating themselves. 


EDWARDS: There’s no time for that. You 
know that now. 


CARGILL: Time, or the absence of time 
is something that is never going to 
bother me again. I’m in an ideal posi- 
tion. I don’t give a damn. 


EDWARDS: You're going to have to give 
a damn. What was the connection? 
Were there threats of reprisal after 
what happened to young Connors? Or 
did the men turn on you because you 
didn’t vote with them? Don’t you un- 
derstand—any of those reasons might 
help you if they came out. 


(Telephone rings.) 


CARGILL: 
Colonel. 


You’re wasting your time, 


EVANS: Corporal Evans speaking— Yes, 
sir. It’s the General himself, sir. 


EDWARDS: Tell him I'll be right there. 


EVANS: But, sir— 
EDWARDs: I'll be right there! 


EVANS: Yes, sir. (Into phone) He’s on 
his way, sir. Yes, sir. 


EDWARDS: Cargill—for God’s sake! 
EVANS: He said to bring the file, sir. 


EDWARDS: I'll try to stall. Think it over. 
(Picks up file from desk.) 


CARGILL: There’s nothing to think over. 


EDWARDS: Major, if I were you, I'd talk. 
Believe me, that’s my best advice to 
you as a lawyer. 


CARGILL: I believe you, Colonel. 


(EDWARDS exits.) 
EVANS: He’s only trying to help you. 
CARGILL: I know he is. 


EVANS: Then why don’t you cooperate? 


CARGILL: I can’t. 


EVANS: Because you're trying to pro- 
tect them? 


CARGILL: They were good men. Really 
decent men. But when the pressure got 
too great they started killing each other 
I wonder what’s going to happen when 
they put the pressure on the whole 
human race? Will the world get more 
and more that way from now on? Did 
I see the beginning of the end, and am 
i the only one who knows it? You peo- 
ple don’t know it. But I do. That’s what 
keeps me awake nights, thinking. God, 
thinking. 


BAKER: (Enters. To EVANS) He’s in the 
Gen— Oh, I didn’t know we still had 
company. Well, Major. 


CARGILL: Sergeant—how is Lieutenant 
Miller? Is he all right? 


BAKER: He’s resting comfortably, as they 
say, sir. 


CARGILL: Good! 


BAKER: However, sir, not everybody is 
resting comfortably at the moment. The 
Colonel, for instance, is in the act of 
what is described in military language 
as getting his ass chewed out. Sir. (To 
EVANS) Excuse me. (To CARGILL as he 
gets cigarettes from his pocket) Cig- 
arette, sir? 


CARGILL: No, thank you 
BAKER: King size, sir. 
CARGILL: No, thanks. 
BAKER:, Filter tip. 
CARGILL: No, thank you. 


BAKER: I mean, if you're afraid— (He 
thumps his chest) This is one hundred 
percent cellulose with activated char- 
coal and radioactive M-three. You 
could positively not get cancer from 
these. After all, sir, I would not like 
to see you get cancer of the lungs. 


CARGILL: It’s very kind of you to be so 
solicitous. 


BAKER: That’s what we are around here, 
sir. This is the most solicitous branch 
of the whole army. We worry around 
here. Even about traitors. The Colonel, 
for instance, worries about you. He’s 
knocking himself out on your case. But 


out! You know what I’m thinking, sir? 


CARGILL: You’re obviously a very deep 
thinker, Sergeant. I wouldn’t even try 
to guess. 


BAKER: Well, sir, you ought to show 
some appreciation for what the Colonel 
is doing. 


CARGILL: What would you suggest? 


BAKER: Well, since you asked me, sir— 
now I can tell you why I wouldn’t want 
you to get cancer of the lungs. That 
would take too long! 


EVANS: Baker! 
CARGILL: Leave him alone, Corporal. 


BAKER: Why, thank you, sir. Now if 
you'd like my suggestion. Get a heart 
attack. Get run over. Get lost. Get 
something. That’s what you could do, 


sir! 


EVANS: Baker, that’s insubordination! 
BAKER: (To CARGILL) Charge me! 


CARGILL: Sergeant, I appreciate your 
loyalty to the Colonel. 


BAKER: Oh, do you? 
EVANS: Baker, you’ve said quite enough. 


BAKER: Have I? Do you know what 
happens to Colonels who buck Gen- 
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erals? Do you? One bad efficiency rat- 
ing and he’s stuck at Lieutenant Col- 
onel the rest of his time. 


evans: If. that’s the worst thing— 


BAKER: But it isn’t. Comes a time when 
the Colonel is over-age in grade and 
he’s out. Forced to resign! 


EvANS: What if he did? 


BAKER: Maybe that would be all right 
with you. But it would not be all right 
with him, Let me explain something, 
Miss Phi Beta Kappa. When one resigns 
from the Army, one does not put an ad 
in the New York Times saying, “U. S. 
Army man with top experience would 
like job with another Army.” There’s 
only one army in this country. It’s a 
monopoly. That may be illegal, but it’s 
true. Besides—there’s a much more im- 
portant reason. The Army needs guys 
like Colonel Edwards. Because he’s fair. 
He listens. He'll give a guy a break. 
That means a lot. So for the Army’s 
sake, I would not like to see him get 
fouled up. Especially not because of 
anybody like him! Got it, sir? (He 
wheels and goes out, slamming the door 
behind him.) 


EVANS: I’m sorry about that. 
CARGILL: It’s all right. 


EVANS: He’s right about one thing. If 
you talked, it would make it easier for 
the Colonel. All he’s asking you to do 
is tell the truth so that he can make 
his recommendation. 


CARGILL: The truth! Why does everybody 
put such store in the truth? Why is 
truth always considered white and shin- 
ing and wonderful? It isn’t, you know. 
Truth can be rotten and destructive and 
more vicious than any lie. Because a 
lie may die one day, but truth never 
dies. So don’t urge the truth on me. 
I've seen it. The filth—the torture—the 
misery. What one man can do to an- 
other. That's truth. 


EVANS: But if it can save you— 


CARGILL: Do you knew that you can take 
a piece of granite and put it under 
pressure until the heat that is created 
will turn that stone to liquid? Did you 
know that? Granite! They call that a 
scientific phenomenon. Well, there is 
another phenomenon. It deals with 
something less durable than granite. It 
deals with the brain of man. Put enough 
pressure on that and his guts’ll turn to 
water. But when that happens, nobody 
calls it a scientific phenomenon. They 
just say he’s a coward. No good. Worse 
than filth. They never understand. 


evans: Is that why you won't defend 
yourself—because you think nobody 
will understand? (He doesn’t onswer.) 
Well, the Colonel wants to understand. 
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He wants to know what kind of pres- 
sure was put on you. You can talk to 
him. 


CARGILL: I know that. 


EVANS: Then why won't you defend 
yourself? 


CARGILL: Stop asking me so many ques- 
tions! 

EvANS: Somebody’s got to ask. Do you 
think it’s fair—what you're doing to 
your wife? 


CARGILL: You have no right to say that! 


Evans: (Softening) I’m sorry. But I was 
only trying to point out something— 
It isn’t just you—you’ve got to think 
of her. Why won’t you defend yourself? 
Why don’t you care any more? Why? 


CARGILL: It isn’t any one thing that 
makes a man turn his back on the 
world. It isn’t that simple. 


EvANS: No one’s asking for simple an- 
swers. 


CARGILL: There aren’t any answers. Just 
let it go at that! 


EVANS: Yes, sir. 


(The door bursts open. BAKER is in the 
doorway in a real sweat.) 


BAKER: Where's the Colonel? Is he still 
in there? Because we got real trouble 
now. Lieutenant Miller’s been beltin’ 
them down at the Officers’ Club and 
he’s in pretty bad— 


(Before he can finish, MILLER has come 
into the room, brushing by BAKER to 
do it. It is evident that he is drunk.) 


MILLER: I want to see the— (He was 
going to ask for the Colonel, but spies 
CARGILL.) Oh, you! You’re a high and 
mighty sonofabitch, aren’t you? Well, 
the hell with you, Major. 


BAKER: Look, sir, if I were you, I would 
hold it down. 


MILLER: The hell with all Sergeants, too! 
Shut up! You hear! 


carGILL: Miller—you’d better calm 
down. You can get into trouble, you 
know. Drunk and in uniform. 


MILLER: Don’t you talk to me. Under- 
stand? 


CARGILL: Miller, I’m telling you to be 
quiet! 


MILLER: You giving me orders—well, 
you're one Major who’s not my su- 
perior officer. Traitor! Sonofabitch! 


BAKER: (Taking hold of his arm) Sir, 
please, you better be quiet. 


MILLER: (Breaking loose) Let me go! 
(Turning back to carci.) Better than 
anybody—couldn’t stand to kill a stool 
pigeon—but in the end he wasn’t bet- 
ter—he was the traitor. Make us a 


speech, Major, Come on! Speech! 
Speech! (He is using his hands in front 
of him in a gesture of urging the Major 
on. As he does so, he looks at them. 
They are a reminder. He begins to twist 
them in a washing motion. Then he re- 
members.) Got to talk to the Colonel. 
Where's the Colonel? 


EVANS: He'll be in here very soon, Lieu- 
tenant. If you just sit down and wait. 
Or maybe you'd like some coffee. (She 
looks to BAKER. But he shakes her off 
and indicates he’s staying right here.) 


MILLER: (He is uncertain for a moment. 
When BAKER pushes a chair forward, 
MILLER holds on to the back of it in a 
way that indicates he might sit down. 
But he looks down at his own hands 
and is offended by them in some way.) 
Got to see the Colonel. Get him! 


BAKER: Look, sir, you'll have to wait. 
MILLER: Get him!!! 
BAKER: I’m afraid that’s impossible, sir. 


MILLER: Is it? I got to find out. Got to 
find out now. Got to hear it from him. 
Now! (He looks around a moment and 
suddenly lets loose a loud and frantic 
cry.) Colonel! Colonel! Where are you? 
(He cups his hands to his mouth and 
calls out as he goes from one side of 
the room to the other as though trying 
to pierce the walls with his voice.) 
Colonel! Do you hear me! Gotta talk 
to you. Got to ask you something! Got 
to know! (Now he becomes aware of 
his hands and draws them away from 
his mouth. They are suddenly in the 
way and awkward. But he continues to 
cry out.) Colonel! Where are you! Got 
to talk to you! 


(The door opens and EDWARDS is 
standing there, obviously alarmed and 
in answer to MILLER’s calling.) 


Colonel! I got to know—you going to 
try me for murder? 


(EDWARDS and GENERAL enter.) 
EDWARDS: Baker, grab him—! 


MILLER: Get away from me! 


GENERAL: Hold it! What do you mean, 
murder? 


MILLER: Murder. What do you want me 
to do, General—spell it for you? 


GENERAL: What is this? Who was mur- 
dered? 


MILLER: A dirty stinkin’ stool pigeon— 
that’s who. 


EDWARDS: Miller, I’m telling you— 


GENERAL: Let him talk. Go ahead, Miller. 
What about a stool pigeon? 


MILLER: We killed him. That’s what 
about him. He told on a poor bastard 
trying to escape and we killed him! 
And your son—your wonderful son— 
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(EDWARDS punches him in the jaw and 
knocks him cold.) 


EDWARDS: Baker—take him out of here. 
BAKER: Yes, sir. 


(CARGILL rushes to help. BAKER carries 
MILLER out and gepwarps slams the 
door after them.) 


GENERAL: What was he going,to say? 
Epwarps: Sir, the man was hysterical. 


GENERAL: You wouldn’t have hit him if 
you didn’t know what he was going to 
say. It was something about my son 
trying to escape. But what was it? 


EDWARDS: What good would it do, sir? 


GENERAL: Colonel, I’m ordering you to 
give me information relative to a case 
under my jurisdiction—do you refuse? 


EDWARDs: No, sir. 


GENERAL: Very well, then. The name of 
the man who betrayed my son. 


CARGILL: (To EVANS) You see now what 
I mean about the truth? 


GENERAL: You keep your clever remarks 
to yourself, Major. 


CARGILL: I wasn’t trying to be clever, 
sir— 


EDWARDS: That’s all, Major. You’re ex- 
cused. 


(CARGILL starts to go.) 
GENERAL: (In a fit) Just a minute!. You 
feel pretty safe, don’t you, Cargill? 


Hiding here behind the due process of 
law. 


EDWARDS: General— 


GENERAL: God, it galls me to see traitors 
like you being coddled here— 


EDWARDS: General, I beg you to— 


GENERAL: —Suppose you tell me who 
betrayed my son,. Major. 


EDWARDS: Sir, I insist you leave this 
man alone. 


GENERAL: I’m interrogating this man, 
Colonel. All right, Major, who was it? 
Who betrayed my son? 


CARGILL: I can’t tell you, sir 


GENERAL: You can’t tell me? Honor 
among traitors, eh? One dirty swine 
protecting another? One lousy collabor- 
ating— 

EDWARDS: Damn it, sir, stop it!i— I’m 
sorry, sir, I couldn’t let you go on that 
way—not without knowing the truth. 
Your son was not betrayed—was not 
killed by the enemy. 


GENERAL: What does that mean? 


eEpwarps: He was killed by his own men 
—he was the stool pigeon. 


(The GENERAL is bewildered—there is 
a pause.) 


I’m sorry, sir. 


GENERAL: It’s a lie! A lie! 


EDWARDS: No, sir, it’s the truth. 


GENERAL: Suppose you tell me who betrayed my son, Major. 
EDWARDS: Sir, | insist you leave this man alone. 
(Richard Kiley, Arthur Kennedy, Harvey Stephens) 
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GENERAL: I don’t believe it— I can’t! 


EDWARDS: Miller told me the whole story 
Everything that happened 


GENERAL: It’s impossible. Have you got 


proof? 


eEpwarps: Conclusive proof, sir. (The 


CARGILL 


The code! 
GENERAL 


GENERAL is stunned.) Every man has his 
limit, sir. There’s no crime in being 


human 


GENERAL: My son was raised to know 
better—to be better. There’s no excuse 
not for him. I can’t forgive coward- 


ice—not in my own son 


Harvey tepher Allvn M erie Richara k 


CARGILL: Why? (GENERAL looks to CAR 
GILL) That’s right! Why? Why are we 
always quicker to blame those we lov« 
than those we hate? I didn’t love your 


son, General. But I didn’t hate him, 


either. So maybe I'll be allowed to speak 


a few words on his behalf. A man can 


For God's sake—how much does the code ask of a man? 


Everything—if the man is a soldier—his life! 





be a hero all his life, but if in the last 
month of it, or the last week of it, or 
even the last minute, the pressure gets 
too great and he breaks, then he’s 
branded forever. Well, there ought to 
be a time limit because you can’t ask 
a man to be a hero forever. It isn’t fair! 


GENERAL: Major, there’s no defense for 
treason! 

CARGILL: I wouldn’t use words like trea- 
son, if I were you. And I wouldn’t set 
myself up to judge anybody—not till 
I had first picked the lice out of my 
skin with my own fingers—or felt the 
rats at night—or lain in a damp hole 
for days till every inch of me crawled. 
Don’t be a hero on somebody else’s 
time, General. Don’t ever hate a man 
for what he does under pressure. Your 
son was a hero, General. Yes, sir, I give 
you my word. Hundreds of days he was 
a hero. On only one day did he break. 
My God, don’t all those other days 
count for anything? Did he lose his 
standing in the human race because he 
broke on that one last day? They didn’t 
understand—so they killed him—but at 
least they had a reason—to save their 
lives. What’s your reason, General? A 
set of rules—a code? Well, it’s not 
enough! Because you don’t have a code 
that fits a man to face them—your code 
doesn’t have all the answers. Not by 
a damn sight. 


GENERAL: All right, Major, you’ve said 
enough. 


CARGILL: No, sir, I have not said enough. 
Your son was a human being and 
someone is going to speak for him. 


GENERAL: My son is dead. And there’s 
a dignity in that no matter how he died. 
But you're alive, Major. And I'll be 
damned if I'll stand here and allow you 
to attack a code that better men than 
you have lived and died by. 


CARGILL: The code! For God’s sake— 
how much does the code ask of a man? 


GENERAL: Everything—if the man is a 
soldier—his life! 


CARGILL: His life? You think that’s the 
most a man can lose? 


GENERAL: What are you talking about? 


CARGILL: I'll tell you what I’m talking 
about, General. What would you do?— 
you’re in a prison camp and nobody 
breaks for months and months—then all 
of a sudden, one day a man does break. 
And his own men kill him for it. And 
the Commander of the camp is furious. 
Because they’ve robbed him of the one 
victory he’s been able to achieve. So he 
calls in the ranking officer and says, 


“All right, I have reached the limit of 
my patience. Either you cooperate or 
I try all eighteen men for murder and 
have them killed.” What would you do, 
General? I want an answer! What the 
hell would you do? Stand fast? Let 
them all be killed? Maybe that’s the 
answer for heroes. Well, I was no hero 
To me, eighteen men—their wives— 
their families—they seemed important. 
They still seem important. How many 
lies for a man’s life? I don’t know. I 
just gave them everything they wanted. 
Everything. 


Epwarps: I told you, sir. On his record, 
he wasn’t the kind of a man who would 
do something like this for a_ selfish 
motive. And he couldn’t speak without 
involving all the other men. 


GENERAL: I feel sorry for this man—sorry 
for everything that’s happened to him. 
And it’s because I’m sorry that I realize 
why we need the code. To protect a 
principle that is right and just. Anyone 
who gives aid or comfort to the enemy 
is a traitor. 


EDWARDS: Sir, if I may be permitted to 
say so—I think that’s an extremely 
harsh application of the rule. 


GENERAL: Is it? 


EDWARDS: This man’s had it. He’s been 
through the horrors of a prison camp. 


GENERAL: No man’s exempt. Not my son 
—no one. Because after you'd said 
everything that could be said, the fact 
would remain—he did help the enemy. 


EDWARDS: This is a new kind of enemy, 


sir. The code isn’t equipped to deal with 
them. 


GENERAL: Don’t try to change the code, 
Bill. Our job is to obey the rules, not to 
remake them. 


EDWARDS: I think it only fair to tell you, 
sir, if this man is tried, I will volunteer 
to defend him. 


GENERAL: Are you serious? 
EDWARDS: Yes, sir. 


GENERAL: That’s your privilege, Bill. But 
if I were you, I'd think very carefully 
before making any decision. Major Car- 
gill, you asked me a question and you 
at least deserve an answer. I’m speak- 
ing to you now as one soldier to another. 
In that prison camp, you came face to 
face with a choice that has tortured 
every military leader who ever had to 
live with his conscience. The decision 
involving the life or death of his men. 
You're a sensitive man, Major. A hu- 
mane man. I sympathize with that man. 
But you’re also a soldier, and as a sol- 


dier you have failed, just as my son 
failed. You talk to me of eighteen men. 
Multiply that by hundreds—by thou- 
sands. Try carrying that weight on your 
shoulders. Try sleeping with the cries 
of those wives and children in your 
ears. I’ve done it, Major. Every wartime 
commander has done it. Because at 
times its got to be done. It’s brutal, it’s 
heartbreaking, but until a better world 
is built, it’s got to be done. I'll be wait- 
ing for your recommendation. 


Epwarps: You'll have it, sir, (GENERAL 
exits.) Evans, take this. Advice on 
Court Martial. To the Commanding 
General. From the staff Judge Advo- 
cate. Concerning the charges in the case 
of Major Harry Cargill: Recommend- 
ation is as follows: Though there is 
considerable evidence that Major Car- 
gill collaborated with the enemy will- 
ingly, there is now enough evidence to 
indicate that he did so unselfishly and 
to preserve the lives of his fellow of- 
ficers. If he was mistaken in his judg- 
ment, he was surely no traitor. There- 
fore, this recommendation is made in 
the best interests of the Army and the 
country at large and constitutes the 
best judgment of the investigating of- 
ficer. I strongly recommend that all 
charges be dropped and no court martial 
be convened. You got that? 


EVANS: Yes, sir. 
CARGILL: Thank you, sir. 


EDWARDS: Don’t thank me yet, Major. 
And don’t let that recommendation fool 
you. There’s going to be a court martial. 


CARGILL: I expect that, sir. 


EDWARDS: I gave that recommendation 
because I want it to be on record. I 
want it to be a part of our defense. 


CARGILL: Yes, sir. 


EDWaRDs: We've got a long way to go. 
Can you be here tomorrow morning? 


CARGILL: Yes, sir. I'll be here. 


epwarps: Good. Are we free at nine 
o’clock—uh—er—Jean? 


EVANS: Yes, sir, we're free. 


EDWARDS: Nine o'clock then. (CARGILL 
starts to go.) And, Major, give my re- 
gards to your wife. 


CARGILL: Yes, sir. (He goes to door, 
stops, turns back to epwarps.) Colonel, 
do you really think we can get the an- 
swers this way? 


EDWARDS: I promise you one thing, 
Major. They'll know we asked the 
questions. 


Curtain 


The May Play--The Reluctant Debutante 
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Waiting for Godot, the controversial Samuel Beckett 

tragicomedy, was presented earlier this season 
Robert Glenn was the director, 
and Roy Fridge the designer 


by the Dallas Little Theatre 
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Theatre, U.S.A. 


Shakespeare, USA 


One of the most striking features of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions in community and college theatres during the past 
year is the diversity of plays offered. According to infor- 
mation received as of this month, the 393rd anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth, Hamlet and Twelfth Night lead among 
tragedies and comedies presented, but there are increasing 
efforts to show to audiences around the country the lesser- 
known works. The Winter’s Tale ran for six weeks in an 
arena presentation at the Penthouse Theatre, UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, directed by Donald Harrington; 
the ANTIOCH AREA SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL offered 
All’s Well That Ends Well during the summer at both Yellow 
Springs and Toledo, Ohio; the YALE DRAMA SCHOOL 
presented Coriolanus, directed by Frank McMullan; HO- 
BART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES, Geneva, New 
York, opened the current season with Measure for Measure 
last fall; and the OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, 
Ashland, offered the rarely produced Cymbeline. (Last sum- 
mer the Antioch Festival completed its project of offering the 
entire canon over a five-year period.) 

Use of the Elizabethan stage continues to be popular either 
as a replica stage or as the inspiration for a set design. In 
addition to the outdoor Elizabethan-type stages at the An- 
tioch and Oregon summer festivals, the UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS and HOFSTRA COLLEGE, Hempstead, New 
York, have outstanding replica stages on which a Shake- 
spearean play is presented annually. In staging King Lear 
at Illinois, director Charles Shattuck used the inner stage 
for the scene in which Kent is placed in the stocks, and for 
the mock trial in the hovel. The upper stage was employed 
for such action as the putting-out of Gloucester’s eyes. In 
the full court scenes, incorporating the platform stage and 
the inner stage (for Lear’s throne), the upper stage was 
used for the king’s attendants, who bore decorative banners. 
The presentation was a spectacular success at the box office. 

The 1956 annual festival at Hofstra College presented 
Richard III. on a replica stage based on research by John C. 
Adams. Director Bernard Beckerman stressed a broader 
meaning than the historical one in his interpretation: the 
relation between Richard and the world he abuses. “It is 
the tragedy of a world without conscience,” said Professor 
Beckerman, “redeemed only when conscience is restored.” 
In the last act the tents of Richard and Richmond were 
placed side-by-side on the platform stage, and the ghosts 
appeared on the upper stage. The eighth festival play at Hof- 
stra, As You Like It, is being presented April 5-13. Additional 
festival features are a symposium, concert and demonstrations. 

Not only have the history plays been popular during the 
past year, but at least two organizations presented a cycle 
of these works. The Classics Players of BOB JONES UNI- 
VERSITY, Greenville, South Carolina, offered Richard II., 


followed by a Henry IV. that combined parts one and two’ 


in two acts with seventeen scenes. Robert Pratt directed the 
former; Eva Carrier, the latter. More recently the university 
offered Macbeth, employing a rotating unit set to provide 
backgrounds for the scenes, which followed each other in 
rapid sequence; time intervals during blackouts comprised 
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less than one minute. Elizabeth Edwards directed. The 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT inaugurated a series of Shake- 
spearean chronicle plays with offerings of both parts of King 
Henry IV. in succeeding months. The were directed by 
Richard P. Burgwin, and designed by Daniel P. Lomax. 
A production of Henry IV., Part 1 at SAN FRANCISCO 
STATE COLLEGE, directed by J. Fenton McKenna, pre- 
sented the battle sequences in a novel way: While cast 
members were in action downstage, battle scenes, which had 
been filmed in an outdoor setting, were projected on the 
cyclorama. The same play was offered in an outdoor setting 
at RICE INSTITUTE in Houston during the school’s fourth 
annual Shakespeare festival. 

Each year the UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, 
presents a Shakespearean play outdoors in the Mary Rippon 
Theatre, which is especially designed for Elizabethan works. 
The most recent offering was Antony and Cleopatra, staged 
by J. H. Crouch. Romeo and Juliet was recently staged in- 
doors. Shakespeare figured importantly in productions in the 
Southwest earlier this season. The Macbeth given in arena 
style by Ramsey Burch at the MARGO JONES THEATRE 
57, Dallas, included several innovations. Burch based his 
version largely on that of Edwin Booth. The stage set con- 
sisted of a stylized stone table and bench, to permit a rapid 
flow of scenes in succession, as in Shakespeare’s time. At one 
end of the arena stage a platform was erected to highlight 
such scenes as Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking and the pro- 
cession of kings conjured up by the witches. The caldron 
was suspended from the ceiling. The costumes employed 
motifs of eleventh-century Scotland. Other productions in 
Texas this season included Hamlet at TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN, Denton, directed by E. Robert Black; 
Julius Caesar at TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES, Kingsville, staged by Albert E. Johnson; and The 
Merchant of Venice at TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COL- 
LEGE, Lubbock. 

Recent community-theatre presentations of Shakespearean 
plays include Macbeth, by the MAYDE MACK MUMMERS 
of Oklahoma City, directed by Mack Scism, and As You Like 
It, by the DENVER CIVIC THEATRE. Residents of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, assisted the KANAWHA PLAYERS in 
presenting The Taming of the Shrew, by executing most of 
the costumes. Chris Ringham directed. 

Many colleges and community theatres scheduled special 
presentations of Shakespearean plays for high-school audi- 
ences. Romeo and Juliet, presented at the UNIVERSITY 
OF UTAH and directed by C. Lowell Lees, was viewed at 
special performances by high-school students throughout the 
area. It was the university’s thirteenth annual Shakespeare 
work and was selected by a vote of Utah school principals, 
and English and speech teachers as the one they would most 
like to see. 

The SAN DIEGO NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
will present its eighth season July 19-September 1 at the 
Old Globe Theatre in Balboa Park. The directors are to be 
B. Iden Payne, Allen Fletcher and Craig Noel. 

Canada also is contributing to Shakespearean production. 
Hamlet and Twelfth Night will be presented at the STRAT- 
FORD SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL in Ontario, July 
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Upper 


The University of Puerto Rico presented The Comedy of 
Errors, directed by Victoria Espinosa de Maisonet. Actors 
dressed as the Elizabethan audience remained on stage during 
the performance. 

Lower 

Presented on the Elizabethan replica stage of the University 
of Illinois, the opening scene of King Lear utilized the inner 
and upper stages as well as the platform. Charles Shattuck 
directed. 

Right 

Bottom and his crew present their play at court in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, as produced at the University of 
Minnesota. Bottom (reclining, right) was acted by Frank 
Whiting, who also directed. 
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1-September 7, with Christopher Plummer and Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna in the roles of Hamlet and Viola. During the current 
season the CANADIAN PLAYERS of Stratford are on a 
North American tour, offering Hamlet in nine provinces of 
Canada and twenty-five states in this country. Douglas 
Campbell directed this production. The EARLE GREY 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL COMPANY of Toronto toured 
Ontario colleges and secondary schools in the fall, visiting 
forty centers in ten weeks. A new feature of the tour was 
a special program of scenes from the major works. 


Chicago Theatre Convention 


The twentieth annual convention of the AMERICAN ED- 
UCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION (AETA) in Chi- 
cago at the end of December testified to the progress and 
importance of educational theatre. The convention was part 
of a speech and theatre conference held jointly by AETA, 
the Speech Association of America, and other groups. Some 
two thousand persons attended. 

In his presidential address, Frank M. Whiting of the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA expressed a desire for increased 
awareness of the theatre’s great literary and cultural heritage 
in this country, where, he said, the value of the living theatre 
is not understood “even by the vast majority of those who 
earn a living in it.” He attributed this to America’s tendency 
to underestimate all of the liberal arts, and to a lack of 
awareness that “the highest goal of education should be 
wisdom rather than mere knowledge.” Even those who do 
have a regard for culture and wisdom, he continued, tend to 
see little or no connection between theatre and these values. 
“It is amazing,” he said, “that the theatre should have a 
greater struggle to gain cultural recognition than the other 
arts, because it has the best case of any. It has all the emo- 
tional and aesthetic values of music, dance and painting, 
plus the thought and philosophic value of great literature, 
plus an enormously effective democratic appeal—if properly 
presented.” 

Some of the problem, he stated, “lies in the production of 
trashy plays.” As the test of “a good literary play,” he sug- 
gested the following: “One who sees good literature tends to 
become wise and better able to deal with the problems of 
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real life, while one who sees bad literature becomes less able 
to deal effectively and intelligently with life. Great literature 
may make a man sadder, but it can hardly fail to make him 
wiser. If we can learn from experience, then we can learn 
from great literature, for great literature is honest experi- 
ence, skillfully presented and organized through the mind of 
a great man. Bad literature, on the other hand, may lead us 
to a psychiatrist’s couch with an ingrown martyr complex 
because we had been led to expect the impossible of life.” 

Professor Whiting also encouraged those who work ir 
theatre to increase their sense of professional pride and group 
loyalty, and to discover and assist outstanding young students 
who will be the theatre leaders of tomorrow. 

Kenneth Macgowan of the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
at Los Angeles stressed the importance of university the- 
atres in the development of new dramatists, and expressed 
disappointment that the universities were » ot doing more to 
encourage potential playwrights. “Drama,” he said, “is the 
prime element of the theatre; it raises the playhouse above 
the peep show.” It is up to the “only endowed theatre we 
have,” that in the universities, to nurture the incipient cre- 
ator of drama—especially in view of the competition for 
writing talent provided by the mechanical arts, such as tele- 
vision and motion pictures. Endowments are important in 
this respect, he said, for a grant of $3,000 may enable a man 
to concentrate on writing plays for a year. While commend- 
ing the highly professional attitude of university theatres in 
design, lighting and other aspects of production, Macgowan 
observed that the acting was below this level, and suggested 
that professional artists in residence could raise the quality 
From the beginnings of theatre, he pointed out, young actors 
have learned from older ones 

Individual panel meetings covered a wide range of theatr: 
topics, including scholarship and research, production, play- 
writing, administration, relation of theatre to the government, 
aesthetics, and dramatics in the elementary and secondary 
schools 

Discussing the function and needs of religious drama, E 
Martin Browne, visiting professor at UNION THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY, New York, stressed that the spiritual di- 
mension in the theatre should be as powerful as the physical 
A religious drama, he said, is one which concerns itself with 


the relation between God and man; it is erroneous, he con- 
tinued, to describe as religious drama a play which seeks to 
explore the problems of human life but does not seek to find 
or define the other protagonist. In the current growth of the 
movement of “religion into drama and drama into religion, 
Dr. Browne stated, the educational theatre should 
important role 

At a panel on “Can the Academic Theatre Be a Community 
Theatre?” Leonard Leone of WAYNE UNIVERSITY, Detroit, 
pointed to an extensive program of community and state 
services which his school carries on. This includes the tour- 
ing of plays, presentation of mental-health drama, production 
services, children’s theatre, and free courses in theatré 
Sixty per cent of the students at Wayne co-operate in the 
theatrical program, and while the majority of these will not 


pursue theatrical careers, the experience will be invaluable 


play an 


to them in their chosen professions, he said, while urging 
extension of the contribution that the theatre arts can make 
in adult education 

Mary Cattell, director of the THEATRE OF WESTERN 
SPRINGS, Illinois, discussed nonacademic aspects of com- 
munity theatre. Many of the lighter plays which audiences 
enjoy should be done by community groups rather than 


college ones, in her opinion. College theatres, she pointed 


out, can assist community groups by training audiences to 
appreciate good theatre, encouraging good directors to go 
into community theatre, and by creating a central service to 
which community theatres could go for production assistance 
and advice 

Jere Mickel discussed his dramatic organization at MIL- 
LIKEN UNIVERSITY, which serves as both the university 
and community theatre for the city of Decatur, Illinois. He 
defined community theatre as that which is representative of 
the town, is open to all talent, and has a community-wide 
spirit. A major problem, he said, is getting the town and 
gown groups to organize and work together. This is a 
gradual process, but he cited one instance of successful co- 
operation between the citizens and the college drama com- 
munity: the production of Measure for Measure at the 
university which included students and townspeople in about 
equal number. Robert Schneideman of NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY and Norman (continued on page 95) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century by Arch- 
ibald Henderson. (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
969 pp., $12) 


Bernard Shaw lived for ninety-odd years, and it’s 
entirely probable that books about him will be pub- 
lished at intervals for at least another ninety years. 
Ever since his Candida was scornfully rejected by 
Richard Mansfield, ever since it was triumphantly 
produced by Arnold Daly and Winchell Smith back 
in 1903, he has been a dramatist of eminent success 
in the American theatre. His finest plays, including 
Saint Joan, Man and Superman, Caesar and Cleo- 
patra and Pygmalion, have enjoyed striking popu- 
larity on the Broadway stage. His Pygmalion 
provided the book for My Fair Lady, one of the 
finest song-and-dance plays in all the two hundred 
years that the theatre has persisted in this country. 

Some months ago St. John Ervine came forth with 
a fluent and authoritative Shavian biography. Now 
here is another prodigious work written by Archi- 
bald Henderson. It’s rich and vivid in its detail, 
making the point that the Shaws in Ireland “were 
an excellent upper-middle-class family”; it follows 
G.B.S. through his cultural explorations and his 
search for Utopia, covers the years of his early suc- 
cess, his plays pleasant and unpleasant, his faiths, 
his fads and vagaries; and it also provides a chapter 
on his contrast with Shakespeare. 

Mr. Henderson’s book is one to be treasured by all 
who have been intrigued from time to time by the 
writings of the great Irishman. And that includes 
just about everybody who has cared at all about the 
theatre of our time. 

—Ward Morehouse 


Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse by Irwin Smith. 
(Scribner’s, $7) 


In view of the current interest in producing Shake- 
speare’s plays on stages that duplicate the Eliza- 
bethan stage or incorporate features of it, Irwin 
Smith’s new book on the theatre where Shakespeare’s 
works were originally performed should be invalu- 
able to actor, director, designer and teacher alike. 
It provides a practical and fascinating guide to the 
physical features of Shakespeare’s theatre as John 
Cranford Adams conjectures it to have been in his 
distinguished study, The Globe Playhouse, which is 
based on contemporary Elizabethan documents. 

Mr. Smith translated Dr. Adams’ findings into 
three-dimensional reality by constructing a scale 
model of the Globe Theatre, now on display at the 
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Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington. In his 
introduction to this new volume, James G. McMana- 
way of the Folger Library points out that innumer- 
able requests for graphic representations of the 
model prompted him to suggest the present book to 
Smith. The handsome volume not only provides fif- 
teen scale drawings of the Globe as reconstructed by 
Dr. Adams (each drawing contains explanatory 
notes) , but also gives a short, readable history of the 
playhouse and a full discussion of its physical struc- 
ture. Directors of Shakespeare plays will find the 
latter of special interest, for besides treating the 
theatre’s physical make-up it contains references to 
allusions in the contemporary texts and to stage 
directions. 

The author also traces proposed stagings of Romeo 
and Juliet and Henry IV.. Part 2, scene by scene, to 
illustrate how they might have been presented at the 
Globe. There are many photographs of the scale 
model, reproductions of old maps depicting the ex- 
terior of the Globe, and four contemporary sketches 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean stages. 


The Pelican Shakespeare, edited by Alfred Harbage. 
(Penguin Books, 50 cents each) 


The Pelican Shakespeare is a new, low-cost, paper- 
cover edition of Shakespeare’s plays in individual 
volumes, under the general editorship of Alfred Har- 
bage. Now available are Macbeth, Coriolanus, Mea- 
sure for Measure and The Winter’s Tale, with other 
volumes in preparation. Professor Harbage states in 
his introduction that “the ideal has been to reproduce 
the chosen texts with as few alterations as possible” 
from the original quarto or folio versions. Being de- 
void of eighteenth-century act and scene divisions, 
and nineteenth-century stage directions, these little 
volumes should prove invaluable as playscripts for 
directors. There is a fine clarity of format: The lines 
are set in single columns and numbered, adequate 
margins have been provided for notations, the char- 
acters’ names are spelled out in full preceding their 
speeches, and explanatory notes are placed at the 
bottom of each page. Each volume contains an ex- 
cellent eight-page general introduction by Professor 
Harbage, “Shakespeare and His Stage,” besides an 
introduction to the play itself by its particular editor. 
Editors of the first four volumes are: Macbeth, Pro- 
fessor Harbage; Coriolanus, Harry Levin; Measure 
for Measure, R. C.Bald; and The Winter’s Tale, Bald- 
win Maxwell. 


—Alice Griffin 
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America’s First Hamlet by Grace Overmyer. A 
biography of John Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” actor, poet, playwright, and an im- 
portant contributor to the early American theatre. 
Indexed. (New York University Press, 439 pp., 
$6.50) 


Beerbohm Tree: His Life and Laughter by Hesketh 
Pearson. A biography of one of England’s celebrated 
actor-managers. A warmly personal and nostalgic 
theatrical memoir by a biographer well known for 
this genre of writing. Illustrated and indexed. (Har- 
per, 250 pp., $3.75) 


Broadway in a Barn by Charlotte Harmon and 
Rosemary Taylor. The fun and adventure of manag- 
ing a summer theatre. Illustrated. (Crowell, 242 pp., 
$3.50) 


Dictionary of Russian Literature by William E. 
Harkins. A reference book containing information 
on Russian literature and its historical development, 
including a section on drama and theatre, biographi- 
cal data on authors and philosophers. (Philosophical 
Library, 448 pp., $10) 


Dolls and Puppets by Max von Boehn. This his- 
toric and informative work on dolls and puppets from 
earliest times to the twentieth century is now avail- 
able in a revised edition. Many illustrations and 
photographs. Indexed. (Charles T. Branford, 521 
pp., $7.50) 


Dramabooks. The second of Hill and Wang’s 
paperback series of theatre books at moderate prices. 
Two have never been published in the United States: 
John Ford, edited with an introduction by Havelock 
Ellis, (427 pp., $1.65) ; and The Paradox of Acting by 
Denis Diderot and Masks or Faces? by William 
Archer, both in one volume, with an introduction by 
Lee Strasberg (240 pp., $1.25). Two new books are 
additions to the Mermaid series: Camille and Other 
Plays, the text of five plays, edited with an introduc- 
tion to the “well made” play by Stephen S. Stanton 
(306 pp., $1.45); and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
text of six plays, edited with an introduction by 
Louis Kronenberger (359 pp., $1.45). Reprints of 
books previously available in hard covers are: Henry 
James: The Scenic Art, thirty-two essays edited by 
Allan Wade (384 pp., $1.35) and Preface to Hamlet 
by Harley Granville-Barker (248 pp., $1.25). 


The Elizabethans by Allardyce Nicoll. A “picture- 
document history” which describes in great detail 
those things which gave the Elizabethan age its spe- 
cial character and flavor. Profusely illustrated; in- 
dexed. (Cambridge University Press, 174 pp., $5) 
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From the Modern Repertoire, edited by Eric Bent- 
ley. The third in a series presenting the texts of ten 
hard-to-obtain plays by modern authors. Playwrights 
include Anouilh, Brecht, Pinero and Schnitzler. 
With notes and appendices. (Indiana University 
Press, 540 pp., $7.50) 


Guide to Jazz by Hugues Panassié and Madeleine 
Gautier. An authoritative encyclopedia of jazz terms 
and instruments, plus brief biographies of jazz artists, 
including critical comments on the contributions of 
each. With a selected discography and an introduc- 
tion by Louis Armstrong. Illustrated. (Houghton 
Mifflin, 350 pp., $4) 


Mirror in My House by Sean O’Casey. The six 
autobiographies of the Irish playwright, written dur- 
ing two decades and covering his entire life to 1954, 


have been incorporated in two volumes. (Macmillan, 
2,156 pp., $20) 


The Muses Are Heard by Truman Capote. A mas- 
terly and highly individual account of the experi- 
ences encountered by the playwright and members 
of the American touring company of Porgy and Bess, 
traveling from Berlin to Leningrad where the Rus- 
sian premiére of the opera was given. (Random 
House, 192 pp., $2.75) 


Ninth Music Book, John Gay and the Ballad Opera 
(The Beggar’s Opera) by Geoffrey Handley-Taylor 
and Frank Granville Barker; prologue by A. P. Her- 
bert and an appreciation by John Drinkwater. New 
words by Christopher Fry and full score by Sir 
Arthur Bliss to “Through All the Employments of 
Life.” Includes cast lists, bibliography, many illus- 
trations. (Hinrichsen Edition Ltd., $5) 


Parables for the Theatre by Bertolt Brecht. Text 
of two plays, The Caucasian Chalk Circle and The 
Good Woman of Setzuan, translated by Eric Bentley 
and Maja Apelman. (Grove Press, 192 pp., $1.45) 


A Pictorial History of Burlesque by Bernard Sobel. 
A colorful history of burlesque in America from its 
beginning to its decline during Prohibition. Many 
photographs. Indexed. (Putnam’s, 194 pp., $5.95) 


Shake-speare the Mystery by George Elliott Sweet. 
A scientist attempts to prove that Queen Elizabeth I. 
was the real author of the plays and sonnets attrib- 
uted to William Shakespeare. Erle Stanley Gardner 
provides the foreward. (Stanford University Press, 
125 pp., $5) 


Six Dancers of Sadler’s Wells by Cyril Swinson. 
(Dancers of Today Number 10) Features Julia Far- 
ron, Leslie Edwards, Rosemary Lindsay, Alexander 
Grant, Elaine Fifield and David Blair. Photographs. 
(Macmillan, 32 pp., $1.75) (continued on page 94) 
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The Biltmore Theatre in Los Angeles in 1924, at the time 
Sally opened it. The house still looks much the same today. 


One of the most famous playhouses in America is 
the Biltmore Theatre in Los Angeles, which has been 
the home of touring stage attractions for more than 
thirty years. Its predecessors in the West Coast com- 
munity, dating back to the 1880’s, were the O. W. 
Childs Grand Opera House and the Los Angeles The- 
atre, both of which have been razed to make way for 
parking lots, and then the Mason Opera House, 
opened about the beginning of the century, which 
was about to suffer a similar fate as this was written. 
Only recently are some stage productions being 
booked into the newly converted Huntington Hart- 
ford Theatre, but the Biltmore has long been the 
dramatic stronghold. 

The first attraction to play there was Sally, which 
opened March 3, 1924, with Leon Errol, Walter Cat- 
lett and Shirley Vernon, who had replaced Marilyn 
Miller. Miss Miller had married Jack Pickford about 
that time, and had left the Guy Bolton-Jerome Kern 
musical. She was in the audience with Pickford at 
the Los Angeles opening, and it was fabulous Will 
Rogers who gave the theatre and the show to the 
public in behalf of his old friend Flo Ziegfeld, Sally’s 
producer. The second attraction which stayed for 
a long run was Frank Bacon’s and Winchell Smith’s 
celebrated play Lightnin’— but without the noted 
author-actor Bacon, who had died about eighteen 
months earlier. Percy Pollock played the Bacon role, 
while Jane Oaker, Jason Robards and Thomas Mac- 
Larnie were others in the cast. 
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Throughout the 1920’s and even during the 1930's, 
the Biltmore was open most of the year. Companies 
from New York did not find transportation costs too 
appalling, considering the audience interest. Neces- 
sarily the touring shows were troubled by the growth 
in popularity of sound films, and the general eco- 
nomic situation in the country, but the road had pos- 
sibilities right up to the advent of television, which 
seemed to exert the most destructive influence. 

Especially glamorous in the past were the visits of 
Katharine Cornell, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
Helen Hayes and an endless succession of popular 
musicals provided by Jerome Kern, Sigmund Rom- 
berg and Rudolf Friml. There has always been a great 
receptiveness to stage musicals in Los Angeles, and 
the’ Biltmore has housed many of these as touring 
attractions, dating back to those good old days when 
Al Jolson, the Marx Brothers, Willie Howard and 
other celebrated entertainers headed the casts of big 
revues. Also memorable during the twenties was the 
visit of Strange Interlude with Pauline Lord (who 
practically closed her career during a much later 
return in The Glass Menagerie), Ralph Morgan and 
Harry Bannister. 

Popular in more recent years have been such stars 
as Judith Anderson in Medea (she had also appeared 
briefly as a replacement for Miss Lord in Strange 
Interlude, as well as in The Old Maid with Helen 
Menken), Tallulah Bankhead in a variety of roles, 
the late Gertrude Lawrence, and Julie Harris in 
I Am a Camera. 


— Edwin Schallert 
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Dallas, metropolis of the Texas plain, fashion center 
of the Southwest, has the Santa Fe Building, the 
State Fair Auditorium and the Adolphus Hotel. It 
has manufacturing plants for soap, paper, paint, 
cement, oil-well machinery—and a population of 
around half a million. It also has John Rosenfield, 
and of him it is especially proud. 

The American theatre is indeed fortunate in that 
a man of John’s sensitivity and intelligence and 
industry and popularity covers the drama for the 
Dallas Morning News. He is the theatre for thou- 
sands of readers of that daily, which exerts an in- 
fluence over a wide area. His comments are carefully 
followed, his opinions are respected, and his enthusi- 
asms bring ticket buyers surging to the box office. 

On my last visit to Dallas I was impressed by its 
Chicago-like sky line, by its, bustle and tempo, and 
I was entertained pretty steadily, but I had my most 
rewarding hours during a call at the charming home 
of John and Claire Rosenfield. They have a wonder- 
ful collection of tropical fish, kept in gigantic tanks. 
Don’t make the mistake I committed in referring to 
them as goldfish; you’re likely to be thrown out of 
the place. 


Bulky, affable, able John Rosenfield, whose official 
title at the Morning News is that of amusements edi- 
tor, was born in Dallas in 1900, a third-generation 
Texan and son of a man who came into the state by 
covered wagon. John was educated in the Dallas 
public schools and was at the University of Texas 
for two years before going into the World War I. 
army. During his college years he cubbed on the 
News, such an arrangement being made possible 
through the assistance of his father, who was secre- 
tary of a big department store that did a great deal 
of advertising. 

From his earliest years John had the urge to see 
New York, to try it, to know it, and he got two more 
years of college at Columbia University. “I got 
restless and looked for a job,” he now tells you. 
“Frankly, I was a-courtin’ at the time and wanted to 
get married, being past twenty-one and near senility 
for a hillbilly.” John joined the staff of the New York 
Herald, stayed there for a brief period and went to 
the New York Evening Mail, where he did his first 
play reviewing. He covered the movies and got 
second-string drama assignments from Burns Mantle, 
the Mail’s critic, and occasionally reviewed opera and 
concerts. (Always musically inclined, he had studied 
the violin and had played in high-school orchestras 
and with the Dallas Symphony.) 

John’s film reviews pleased executives of the Mail, 
and so impressed Paramount Pictures that the 
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AMERICA’S DRAMATIC CRITICS 


John Rosenfield of the Dallas Morning News. 


company offered him a job. He concentrated on 
trade-paper publicity, escorted such stars as Gloria 
Swanson, Tommy Meighan and Valentino around 
town, and did field work. 

Still loving the state of his birth, John returned to 
Texas, joined the staff of the Dallas Morning News, 
and he has been with that newspaper ever since. In 
1925 he was transferred to the entertainment field 
and told to build a department. It now covers stage, 
screen, music, night clubs, art galleries, radio and 
television. “We eventually got a department of six 
people,” reports John. “I worked on the theory that 
no newspaper outside of New York City could afford 
to pay good specialists in all these subjects. By com- 
bining jobs I could afford good talent and keep it. 
We have the space to promote the arts according to 
their intrinsic merits rather than their popular ap- 
peal. If we think a new play at the Margo Jones 
Theatre has values, we can stress it by stories and 
pictures above an appearance of, say, Liberace. The 
News management has always backed the depart- 
ment, and I have yet to be questioned about our 
judgment of values. This, then, is the thirty-two 
year achievement in a smallish and somewhat syn- 
thetic city.” 

John Rosenfield is a dramatic critic who visits New 
York frequently to catch up on the Broadway drama. 
He is always welcome. 

—Ward Morehouse 













Peter Glenville, who produced, di- 
rected and adapted Hotel Paradiso 
in the West End last season, brought 
his production of it to New York for 
a Broadway opening this month. He 
also directed the current Separate 
Tables. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


For a considerable time during the thirties and 
forties, the type of entertainment properly described 
as farce fell into disrepute. Its humor was dubbed 
low, and the art of the farceur was not considered 
seriously by the intelligent theatregoer. Actors and 
actresses, particularly in London, were busy becom- 
ing ladies and gentlemen. The gracious witticism, 
with counterpoint from the clatter of good china, 
took the place of full-blooded, cut-and-thrust dia- 
logue between basic human types at issue with comic 
situations. Authors, too, both grave and gay, had 
come of age; abandoning hilarity, fun and the well- 
made play, they were busy with theme, message, 
sensibility, subjectivism and the esoteric cri de coeur. 
The social and moral consciences of the audiences 
were appealed to, and the play of ideas, which started 
with Ibsen and Shaw, eventually stemmed into the 
play of personal problem and psychological analysis. 
Professional technique was disparaged in favor of 
imaginative truth, individuality (no matter how ec- 
centric) and inspirational detail (however untidily 
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Feydeaqu 


by Peter Glenville 


expressed). Humor, after a period of being high in 
tone and set amongst the mighty, often expressed 
itself in terms of topical cracks and sidewalk come- 
backs. 

Full-dress farce kept its head high only in Paris. 
Even the most expert exponents of acting in ad- 
vanced and experimental plays took time off every 
once in a while to sharpen their talents for comedy 
by appearing in a well-constructed farce which would 
make demands on their sense of timing, of rhythm, 
of mime, and of basic humor. Many of these leading 
French actors appeared in the plays of Georges Fey- 
deau, rightly known as the father of French farce, 
an author who has kept France laughing for over 
seventy years. 

The plays of Feydeau (there are about forty of 
them) are immaculately constructed. They are con- 
cerned largely with the appetites and follies of the 
average human being caught in a net devised by his 
own foolishness. The net is of course the Feydeau 
plot, the situation; it (continued on page 86) 
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FATHER OF PURE FARCE 
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Top: The role of Madame Boniface 
in Hotel Paradiso is played by Vera 
Pearce. She is the domineering wife 
of M. Boniface (Bert Lahr). The 
costume designs are by Osbert Lan- 
caster, noted cartoonist of London’s 
Daily Express. 


Center: Osbert Lancaster’s costume 
sketch for Madame Cot, played by 
Angela Lansbury. It is in this garb 
that Madame Cot, wife of M. Boni- 
face’s pompous neighbor, accom- 
panies Boniface to the Hotel Paradiso 
for a spree in 1910. 


Lower: Hotel Paradiso costume 
sketches for Martin (left), a famous 
provincial lawyer whose allergy to 
rain causes him to stutter; the In- 
spector of Police (right), and one 
of his henchmen in this Feydeau- 
Desvalliéres farce. 


ARMSTRONG JONES, COPYRIGHT 


Martin (Douglas Byng) comes to visit the Bonifaces with his 
daughters, and is put up at the Hotel Paradiso. To their 
alarm, they discover the hotel is haunted, Last season Byng 
played this same role in the West End. 
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JACK B, MITCHELL 


While the citation specifies Jacob’s Pillow, which marks its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this summer, Shawn is also famous 
as a performer. He appears here in The Cosmic Dance of 


Siva 


Shawn is seen at extreme left in this Osage Indian dance 
performed by his men’s group in the Jacob’s Pillow woods 
This boulder is the “pillow” which provides the name of 
the locale. 


Ted Shawn, the noted American dancer-choreographer 
stands outside the dance theatre at Jacob's Pillow in Massa- 
chusetts which bears his name. This is the home of the 
famous festival. 


During the thirties, after Shawn took over this now-historic 
site near Lee, Massachusetts, his men’s group performed such 
works as Dance of the Ages. This is the section titled “Air.” 


The sixth annual Capezio Dance Award—insti- 
tuted by Ben Sommers, president of Capezio, Inc., 
to draw attention to advances in the dance in this 
country—was presented to Ted Shawn last month in 
New York. The citation reads: “To Ted Shawn for 
his service to dance in making possible the perform- 
ance of dancers and dance companies, both native 
and imported, both experimental and traditional, on 
the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, which he founded 
twenty-five years ago and which, under his continu- 
ing direction, has grown into an annual event of 
international recognition.” The accompanying photo- 
graphs recall a few of the high points in the career of 
Shawn and Jacob’s Pillow. 
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Maiden Voyage for 


Bryarly Lee (left) and Colleen Dewhurst are two 
young actresses who have made their debuts on 
Broadway after winning acclaim in off-Broadway 
productions. Both young players are appearing in 
leading roles in Paul Osborn’s new comedy Maiden 
Voyage: Miss Lee as Athena, Miss Dewhurst as 
Penelope. 

Miss Dewhurst was praised earlier in the sea- 
son for her playing of the consumptive heroine in 
Camille, the bloodthirsty Tamora in Titus Andron- 
icus, and the ill-starred queen in The Eagle Has Two 
Heads. After ten years of summer stock and touring 
on completion of her studies at the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts, the Montreal-born actress 
achieved her first important success as Katherina in 
The Taming of the Shrew in the New York Summer 
Shakespeare Festival last year. 


Two 


Miss Lee, who will be twenty-three in May, won 
her spurs as Nina in The Sea Gull, presented last 
November. In the theatre since she was eighteen, 
a native of New Canaan, Connecticut, and a grad- 
uate of the Feagin School of Drama, she has worked 
several seasons in the bread-and-butter jobs of sum- 
mer stock, in a play—Mardi Gras—which closed 
before it reached Broadway, and a touring company 
of Gigi. She has never been unemployed for more 
than three months, an enviable record for any actor. 















Alicia Alonso, guest prima ballerina, and Igor Youskevitch 
in The Nutcracker, one of the familiar offerings in the reper- 
tory of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo for its New York 
season. Alexandra Danilova and Frederic Franklin have been 
engaged as guest stars for the occasion, to recreate their 
roles in Gaité Parisienne and Le Beau Danube 


Act III. of the new Metropolitan Opera production of Verdi's 
La Traviata, with Renata Tebaldi as Violetta and Giuseppe 
Campora as Alfredo. Several names well known to followers 
of the legitimate theatre are linked to this offering. Tyrone 
Guthrie directed it, and the settings are by Oliver Smith 
Unlike Guthrie, Smith is new to the Met 


Until Renata Tebaldi returned to the house, it 
looked for a time as if the second half of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s season would be dominated by Rich- 
ard Wagner. But the stunning box-office success of 
the first Ring cycle in six years had barely worked 
its way through Die Gétterdammerung when Tebaldi 
sang a performance of Puccini’s La Bohéme which 
evoked the most overwhelming spontaneous demon- 
stration of the season. Mimi’s entrance in the first 
act, candle in hand and coy as it may seem to be, is 
a traditional applause-getter. But it is doubtful that 
even the most dedicated of Tebaldi’s following had 
any notion of the avalanche of sound which was to 
greet her before she opened her mouth. This was 
the kind of ovation which transcended calculated 


demonstrations by determined fans or equally stub- 
born anti-Callasites. It came from upstairs and down- 


stairs and all around the house. And it beat any 
reception that Maria Meneghini Callas heard at the 
Metropolitan in 1956—in Norma, Tosca or Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

More of the same welcomed Tebaldi’s first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan as Violetta in Verdi’s La 
Traviata. Although the production was entirely new 
was adorned by Oliver Smith’s first sets for the com- 
pany, and was directed by Tyrone Guthrie, it was 
Her Serene Sopranoship who stole the stage. With- 
out her superb singing—along with a magnificent 
assist from Leonard Warren as the elder Germont— 
this Traviata might have missed fire on several 
counts. Giuseppe Campora was weak as Alfredo, 
and Fausto Cleva was indecisive in the pit. While 
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and then some 


by Emily Coleman 


Ope ra House 


Smith’s first- and second-act sets were stunningly 
effective, those for the third and fourth acts were 
controversial. Nor, apparently, is La Traviata Guth- 
rie’s métier. The stage was too frequently cluttered 
in the crowd scenes, and everyone at the parties 
looked as if he were determined to grin and bear it. 

Much to the embarrassment of all concerned, 
Tebaldi and Guthrie tangled briefly during rehears- 
als over the disposition of the guests in the first act. 
It appeared she felt lost in the crowd, and asked the 
Italian equivalent of “Who’s giving this party, any- 
way?” Thereafter, visibility increased perceptibly. 
Tebaldi, however, was greatly distressed because the 
incident got into the newspapers. She is, as anyone 
who knows her will testify, a dear, sweet girl who 
never causes any trouble as long as she gets her own 
quiet way. Overt displays of temperament dismay 
her. The closest she has appeared to come to any 
open expression of undue emotion occurred last fall, 
when Time reported that Maria Meneghini Callas 
had commented that Tebaldi had “no backbone,” and 
had run away from La Scala. This aroused Tebaldi 
to write a letter to Time. Backbone, indeed, she 
retorted. “I have one great thing that she has not— 
a heart.” “Utterly ridiculous” was the charge about 
La Scala. “I stayed away of my own free will because 
an atmosphere not at all pleasant had been created 
there.” She says that this was her first venture into 
the open arena, and one suspects she intends it to be 
her last. “The incident,” she said firmly, “is closed.” 

Tebaldi still does not sing at La Scala, but the 
implication is strong that she considers this a tem- 
porary state of affairs, easily remedied when the 
right “atmosphere” returns. Currently she wouid 
not have the time. She sings at the Metropolitan 
straight through the season, and takes to the road 
with the company when its tour begins in late April. 
She is scheduled to appear in virtually every city 
booked, ending on June 3 in Montreal. After that 
she is due in Havana for a month, and then will sail 
to Europe (she never flies) for a two-month holiday. 
Next fall, after a month of recording sessions, she 
returns to the United States to open the Chicago 
opera season in Verdi’s Otello, after which she will 
begin her Met season in mid-November. (Parenthe- 
tically, it should be noted here that Callas will sing 
in San Francisco for the first time next fall, and then 
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La Dame & la Licorne, with scenario by Jean Cocteau and 
choreography by Heinz Rosen, is one of the works which will 
be introduced to New York audiences when the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo presents its first regular season in that city 
since 1950, beginning April 21 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Irina Borowska is the soloist pictured. 


fly back to La Scala to open its season, a prerogative 
she released to Antonietta Stella this past year be- 
cause of her commitments at the Metropolitan. When, 
what, and even if she sings at the Met next year 
was being negotiated as this issue went to press, but 
the dates are presumed to be February and March 
of 1958.) 

Tebaldi got to La Scala before Callas, via the most 
impressive route of all: a successful audition with 
the late Arturo Toscanini. A former piano student 
who switched to voice, she sang for the maestro in 
May, 1946, just after he had returned to Italy for the 
first time since the war. He was pleased to discover 
that she came from Parma, his home town. (She was 
actually born in Pesaro, but her father, a cellist, 
moved the family to Parma when she was a child.) 
He was even more delighted when he heard her sing, 
and so Tebaldi was chosen for the now-historic con- 
cert that opened the rebuilt La Scala. She has known 
nothing but success ever since. 

For all her triumphs, however, she has obviously 
never stopped working. The most impressive factors 
about the Tebaldi of these 1957 Bohemes and Tra- 
viatas are the control she is exercising over her huge 
voice—which seems to get bigger every year—and 
the increasing conviction of (continued on page 84) 
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the arena stage in London, Paris, Milan, Washington 


by Alan Schneider 


In its essence a theatre is only an arrangement of 
seats so grouped and spaced that the actor .. . can 
reach out and touch and hold each member of his 
audience. 
Robert Edmond Jones: 
The Dramatic Imagination 


You stroll around the gentle greenery of Fitzroy Square in the scrubbed 
Sunday twilight and have your half pint and a cucumber sandwich at the local. 
Then it’s eight o’clock and you go in, through the ultramodern stone and glass 
entrance of the Indian Students’ Building, down the gleaming spiral staircase 
into the Mahatma Gandhi Assembly Hall. A large bare room, high-ceilinged, 
a balcony halfway round. Two rows of metal folding chairs, six naked spot- 
lights on their stands. Simple, informal, casual. This is theatre in the round 
in London. 
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A “Sunday club” production of 
Turn Right at the Cross- 
roads by Jurneman Winch at 
the Studio Theatre, London 
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You get off the Metro at Pigalle, sit for a while at a café over your Cinzano 


blanc and scrutinize the toughs and the girlie signs. Intuition and a fraying 
map take you down a side street to what used to be the Shanghai Cabaret. 
A new lobby, a display of theatre literature. Then three double doorways 
opening on a darkened amphitheatre of red plush: a circular cocktail lounge 
or living room. This is théatre en rond in Paris. 

Eventually you leave the picture gallery and exchange the glitter of the 
arcades for the relative quiet of the Via Giardini. The girls ride sidesaddle on 
the motor bikes, and everyone smiles and speaks too rapidly. You notice that 
the Cinzano tends to be rouge, the heat like New York’s, and that the new 
apartment building across the street has a theatre marquee. Inside you’re 
surprised that everything is so “contemporary-modern,” the floor of marble, 
the walls natural wood. Music drifts in from somewhere as you linger over 
an esprésso or an ice—the curtain is advertised for nine-thirty but “rises” 
even later. Finally, through the draped archway for your first view of a new 
kind of theatre: octagonal stage, multiplaned ceiling with recessed spotlights, 
blue plush armchairs and red walls. This is scéna centrale in Milan. 

You leave a restaurant near the White House and in five minutes you’re 
climbing up'the short flight of gaily canopied steps on the side of an old 
brewery. You remember the earlier locale—a shabby movie house in skid 
row—small, dingy but useful. The Potomac and the Lincoln Memorial are 
around the corner. Plenty of parking space, walking space, breathing space. 
The same four banks of seats around the larger rectangle but much roomier. 
The lighting arrangements as frankly exposed but more flexible. Carriage 
lamps for house lights. But the space is what’s (continued on page 91) 
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Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest, produced 

at Théatre en Rond, Paris, and 
directed by André Villiers 
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Elie Siegmeister, author of 

this report, is well qualified to 
discuss the musical stage and 

its operatic aspects. He has composed 
operas and concert works, and was 
represented on Broadway in the 
forties by Sing Out, Sweet Land! 


My Fair Lady—“The Rain in Spain” 
number grows out of a lesson in 
phonetics, and when it commences, 
wrote Walter Kerr, “there is no 
controlling the joy in the theatre.’ 
Left to right: Robert Coote, 

Julie Andrews and Rex Harrison. 
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by Elie Siegmeister 


What’s happening to the American musical? Is it becoming too arty 
for its own good? Is the breezy, brassy song-and-dance show going respec- 
table, becoming a sort of elegant drama-with-songs for the suburban 
trade? Could the newly heralded musical play be nothing more than our 
old friend operetta, in modern trimmings? Or is it possible that musical 
comedy is headed in the direction of opera? 

These and other questions are prompted by recent changes in the 
musical, the most mercurial form of the American theatre. For two 
decades now, a new generation of highly trained writers, composers, 
choreographers and directors have been reshaping the form and style of 
the musical, and the transformation is going on right under our noses. 
Back in the early twenties, when jazz gave new dazzle to the traditionai 
operetta-variety show, the formula for musical comedy was simple and 
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standardized: tunes, girls, dance routines, variety acts and comedy 
sequences strung together inside a patchwork book. In the fifties 
the best musicals are highly polished theatre pieces in which a cred- 
ible and sometimes first-rate drama is presented through lyrics, 
music, dialogue and dance, artfully woven into a smooth, unified 
pattern. The skillful presentation of story and character, the subtle 
blending of choreography, décor, orchestration, lighting and cos- 
tumes, often make of the modern musical a piece of theatrical en- 
chantment, sometimes even of art. 

Formerly the writers of musical shows were looked down upon 
as a lower order of theatrical beings, just as the musical audience 
was akin to that of a burlesque show. But today’s audience is 
middle-brow, low-brow and high-brow as well. In the early shows 
of Berlin, Kern and Gershwin, the musical plan was fairly elemen- 
tary: in Act I. an “icebreaker” (or opening chorus), a few comedy 
songs, a ballad or two and some production numbers; in Act II. more 
ballads, some reprises and a big, rousing finale with the whole com- 
pany going around in circles at the final curtain. If a composer had 
some good tunes in his trunk—and who didn’t?—into the show they 
went, regardless of their relevance to the story. (The script man 
could always fix that.) Structurally a tune was either in AABA or 
AB-AC pattern, almost always exactly thirty-two bars long. (It was 
only in later years that those revolutionists, Cole Porter and George 
Gershwin, dared to experiment with the inner structure of a song, 
and even to break the thirty-two-bar rule altogether.) 

Today the musical patterns of the song-and-dance show are con- 
siderably more varied and adventurous, even though some recent 
musicals (such as Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and Can-Can) have 
hewn to the good old formula. The search for fresh forms has affected 
not only avowed avant-gardists, Jerome Moross, Leonard Bernstein 
and the late Kurt Weill, but also seasoned theatre professionals such 
as Richard Rodgers, Harold Arlen and Frank Loesser. Everyone is 
integration-conscious. Music and dramatic scenes are interwoven. 
It is normal for songs to carry forward the story, and for ballet to be 
an integral part of the action. Most hit songs, it is true, still fall into 
the traditional thirty-two-bar patterns. But a great many shows also 
include songs of complex and irregular structure (such as “The 
Begat” in Finian’s Rainbow). Since the “Soliloquy” in Carousel, 
extended arias often appear in musicals. Guys and Dolls made 
raffish use of recitative, or song-speech (“What’s playin’ at the 
Roxy?”), and even of ambitious contrapuntal forms once found only 
in the works of Bach and other noncommercial characters. (While 
“Fugue for Tinhorns” was not literally a fugue, it was genuine— 
and damn clever—jazzy counterpoint.) 

As for that rather fancy notion, musical style, this was one thing 
the composers of early song-and-dance shows scarcely worried about. 
The typical hit score of the twenties was a collection of good (and 
sometimes great) tunes pieced together to form a stylistic mishmash. 
A Russian number could be followed by a “mammy” tune, a fox trot 
by an operetta song—all topped off by a ricky-ticky tango. Incon- 
sistency? Bah! So long as the customers went out humming the 
tunes, who cared? (A score such as Show Boat was extraordinary 
for the period in its musical consistency.) But by the mid-forties 
the age of innocence was over. Composers began to achieve an ever 
greater unity of style among all the songs in a show. Sometimes 
there are two musical elements pitted against each other in a score, 
and combined at the climax. We no longer speak of a show simply 
as having good tunes, but as having a great score. 

Moreover, there is now more than ever an organic relationship 
between the dramatic theme and the musical form. In Finian’s 
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The Most Happy Fella—Shorty Long 
and Susan Johnson are featured in 
the comic “pop” numbers such as 
“Big D.” These, aut Siegmeister 
contends, are more cessful than 
the more operatic p@™mons of com- 
poser Frank Loesseffamacore. 
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Candide—Operetta returned during the current season in the form of this work, for which Leonard Bernstein supplied the 


highly praised music. Irra Petina is shown at center. Elie Siegmeister terms it a “philosophical operetta.” Guys and Dolls 
“Sit Down, You’re Rockin’ the Boat,” sung in the Save-A-Soul Mission, was one of the high points of the “curbstone epic” 
based on Damon Runyon. Stubby Kaye is the singer. Left of center, foreground, is Sam Levene. 
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Rainbow, Burton Lane translated a dramatic theme—pixilated lepre- 
chaun makes over benighted Southland—into a score in which fan- 
tastic Irish rhythms were mixed with deep sharecroppers’ blues in 
a magical contrast of styles. At the end the rainbow, the dream and 
the earthy beat were blended in a triumphant spiritual, “Great 
Come-and-Get-It Day.” In Rodgers’ and Hammerstein’s The King 
and I, the dramatic high point was a musical and choreographic 
sequence, “The Small House of Uncle Thomas.” Here all the ele- 
ments of the show were fused in a musicodramatic climax of en- 
chanting beauty and humor. Harold Arlen’s score for Bloomer Girl 
translated another dramatic theme—rebellious females versus stuffy 
Victorian patriarch—into songs, choruses and dances which bril- 
liantly underscored the conflict. Impudent tunes of the new woman- 
hood were poised against the dowdy period songs of the Cicero Falls 
gentry. Through this very contrast, the composer managed to bind 
the score together into a closely-knit dramatic unity. Similar unity 
of style added an artistic dimension to the basic popular appeal of 
such recent hit shows as Kiss Me, Kate and Guys and Dolls. Thus 
we can understand why first-class modern musicals are appealing 
to the sophisticated and unsophisticated alike. 

The transformation from the “old” to the “new” musical form 
has taken place with a wild energy that accompanies all creative 
outbursts. Writers and composers have, as usual, moved ahead faster 
than the commentators who are supposed to interpret such matters 
for the ‘iterate public. Two additional illustrations underscore this 
progress—the triumphant return of Porgy and Bess and The Three- 
penny Opera, which employ advanced musicodramatic techniques, 
and which were in the succés d’estime category in this country as 
recently as twenty years ago. 

Let us examine the state of the musical with specific reference to 
current or recent examples. There is this Threepenny Opera in which 
music is @ged with savage irony, closely integrated with the forward 
movement of a grotesque and mordant plot; musical beauty is used 
to highlight ugliness, and ugliness to highlight beauty; and a variety 
of(@lassical forms, such as the aria, chorale and recitative, are brilli- 
antly stood on their ears to express character, intensify conflicts and 
Comment on a scrofulous society. Although The Threepenny Opera 
Gates back to 1928, it is a far more integrated work than almost all 
Of Our musicals written since then. 

Similar in intent, but not, in my lonely estimation, in achieve- 
Ment, is the fabulous My Fair Lady. As for charm, period flavor and 
@elightfu! entertainment values, there is no question that both lyrics 
and score rate high. But is the show an example of “advanced” 
musical integration? Yes—in the way the transitions between 
speech and song are so adroitly handled, both by the authors and by 
Rex Harrison; and also in the skillful fashion with which certain 
numbers (especially the extraordinary “Rain in Spain” sequence) 
arise out of the heart of the dramatic action. No—in that the score 
as a whole lacks a distinctive, unifying musical style; it is com- 
pounded of trite operetta sequences, English music-hall material and 
Gilbert and Sullivan patter, with a few American musical-comedy 
tunes thrown in for seasoning. It seems utterly pretentious (if not 
idiotic) to say this in view of the fantastic success of the show and 
the recording of the score; but I cannot help feeling that had Fred- 
erick Loewe sought, and achieved, a musical (continued on page 83) 
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Slezak & Son. Walter, the actor, and Leo, the tenor, pictured in 1930. Lower left: “When 
does the next swan leave?” Leo Slezak as Lohengrin, Vienna, 1896. 


A Miniature of Papa 


by Walter Slezak 


I recall a joke that went around when Cole Porter’s 
life was made into a movie. Everyone said it was 
lucky for the screenwriter that Porter had once 
broken his leg. After all, here was a man of inde- 
pendent means who achieved success without suffer- 
ing any particular hardships. What great drama had 
there been in his life? 

Well, I am going to produce and star in a movie 
about my father, Leo Slezak, who for many years 
was a leading tenor of the Vienna Opera on the Con- 
tinent and the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
He was enormously successful in his work; he was 
happily married: he dearly loved his wife and chil- 
dren—and he didn’t even break a leg! That may not 
sound very dramatic, but Papa’s life was full of fun 
and excitement and kindness and love, in addition to 
the hard, relentless work and rich rewards of his 
career, and I think these things are remarkable 
enough these days to be worthy of recall. 

As I think back on it, our household was always 
centered on Papa. And Papa’s life was centered on 
his voice, his career. Every morning he would rise 
at nine. We would have breakfast and then, at eleven 
o'clock, his accompanist would arrive and Papa 
would practice for two hours. On days when he had 
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a concert, he would have an early lunch and then 
nap around noon. When he was practicing we chil- 
dren would tiptoe about the house, and when he was 
napping there were velvet slippers on the tiptoes. 
Papa was a perfectionist. He took his work very 
seriously and he never deviated from this schedule. 
Rain or shine, he practiced his full two hours every 
day, or napped to be sure that he was in top form 
for his concerts. He always suffered from nerves 
before a performance, and I can assure you that as 
a child I always knew better than to present a bad 
report card on one of Papa’s concert days. 

Like most singers he lived in constant fear of sore 
throats, and like most singers he took all possible 
precautions to avoid them. When it did happen that 
Papa was not in good voice, however, he would 
simply call off the concert. He felt it was unfair to 
the public who had paid to hear him, if he could not 
give them the best that was in him. I remember one 
occasion on which he allowed himself to be talked 
into going through with a concert when he was not 
in good voice. There was a sellout house and the 
manager of the theatre prevailed upon Papa not to 
cancel. But in the middle of his first song, my father 
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The elder Slezak at a broad- 
cast in Vienna, circa 1928. He 
died in 1946. 


knew what he had to do. “I am sorry,” he told the 
audience, “but I would be cheating you if I con- 
tinued. Please go to the box office and have your 
money refunded. I will appear again later, and I 
hope you will come to hear me.” He never again 
kept a concert date when he was not in top form. 

Yet, though he took his career seriously, Papa was 
far from being an all-work-and-no-piay person. He 
was enormously fun-loving and had a great sense of 
humor. He was constantly playing pranks, and even 
the supposed dignity of the opera house was not 
safe from his high jinks. Once during a performance 
of Otello, Papa tickled the Desdemona during the 
murder scene. When the curtain came down that 
lady threw up her hands and said, “Thank God I 
don’t have to sing with him tomorrow!” 

Then there was the time he played a practical joke 
at the expense of a baritone who was terribly afraid 
of colds. This gentleman had the habit. of plugging 
his ears with enormous wads of cotton that pro- 
truded an inch or so from each ear. One night when 
the baritone was singing the part of Jokanaan in 
Salome, Papa sneaked around backstage and got hold 
of the props. The next (continued on page 89) 
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Two new actors have been responsible this season 
for the revival of an old phrase: the matinée idol. 
Both Sydney Chaplin of Bells Are Ringing and 
Fernando Lamas of Happy Hunting are often so 
described, and for old-timers, memories of many 
another name are evoked—from the gaslit era of 
William Faversham and John Drew into the first 
flickering of the electric lights with Gerald Du 
Maurier and Lou Tellegen and others. What have 
es Chaplin and Lamas in common with these actors of 
LOU TELLEGEN a | nean ante yesteryear? And what makes a matinée idol different 
OP chalga : from any other kind of actor? It isn’t acting ability 
alone, evidently, for the public of a matinée idol is 
content to see him in almost anything, as Du Maurier 
proved by playing for years in trifles that gave him 
little chance to do anything but light a cigarette in 
the Du Maurier manner. Nor is it good looks in any 
conventional sense, for Drew’s public remained loyal 
when he needed a corset to keep his figure. Is it 
charm? Or the quality that goes by the horrid name 
of sex appeal? Matinée idols, old and new, are pic- 
tured here for no better reason than to start an argu- 
ment, possibly among the matinée idlers over the 
date-and-nut sandwiches at Schrafft’s. 
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“This is for Phyllis, whose spirit is everywhere 
in this play and in my life.”—-Robert Anderson 
(dedication of Tea and Sympathy) 


PHYLLIS ANDERSON 


This is for Phyllis 


Phyllis Anderson contributed importantly to the 
American theatre scene by encouraging and develop- 
ing young playwrights and directors. From the time 
she directed drama at Radcliffe, Harvard and the 
Erskine School in Boston (where she met her hus- 
band, Robert Anderson), through her association 
with the play departments of the Theatre Guild and 
the Music Corporation of America, she inspired 
hundreds to give of their best to the theatre. Here 
are a few of the many tributes from those who shared 
in that inspiration: 

“In her passing, the theatre has lost a great soul— 
and the young playwrights of America a loving, 
steadfast friend. Phyllis had a unique quality in her 
interest in young people, and she stimulated and en- 
couraged the authors with whom she was in contact 
to have the same love of the theatre which suffused 
her own life. Working with her, they worked in an 
atmosphere of sympathy and encouragement. With 
her it was a labor of love and her work never ended. 
She gave them not only her warm friendship, but 
she inspired them to do their finest work. She was 
a shoulder for them to lean on, and she was always 
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ready to help them over their problems, both spir- 
itual and material.” 


— LAWRENCE LANGNER 


“Phyllis helped people realize themselves. People 
exceeded themselves to match the vision of them that 
Phyllis had. She knew ‘that talent comes from the 
core of a person, and above all, the core has to be 
sustained and nurtured. She knew that defeat and 
disappointment were a part of the process. After 
a particularly bitter defeat, she would say, “Nothing 
is lost.” And then—in the rhythm of nature—she’d 
wait and see that the wound healed and new energies 
gathered and the person started again. Many can 
point to a time, a week or a year or a moment, when 
her unswerving faith and devotion made the dif- 
ference. She was a creator. Living parts of many 
of us are her creation.” 


— ELIA KAZAN 
“In the ten years I knew Phyllis she opened many 
doors for me—my first radio assignment, my first 


job in television—and only a year ago she saw me 
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through my first Broadway production with rare 
devotion and loyalty, and with that gentle 
thoughtfulness of hers. She knew the right mo- 
ment to speak the encouraging word . . . and to be 
silent . . . and to make that phone call from New 
York when the hotel room in Philly seemed to be 
closing in. I can see the deep concern in her eyes 

. . and the satisfaction .. . and the humor... 
and the understanding.” 

— THEODORE APSTEIN 


“One day I received Phyllis’ highest praise. She 
had said of me to a friend: “Joe’s a worker.” 
Well, Joe is mostly lazy when you get right down 
to it. And so, with me, as with most of us, she 
didn’t waste time telling me what I was. She told 
me what I must become.” 

— JOSEPH CALDWELL 


“In this unfortunate world, in which the values 
of dignity, kindness, loyalty, steadfastness and 
goodness of heart are just words, many of us were 
able to maintain our belief in the essential de- 
cency of life through Phyllis. She was generous to 
me and kind at times in my life when it really 
mattered. She was a truly good woman in every 
sense of that word. I have had a better life be- 
cause of her; I think this could be said by many, 
many people.” 

— PADDY CHAYEFSKY 


“A young director in the theatre has to face 
many disappointments and doubts. It was at these 
moments that Phyllis was always there with help 
and encouragement.” 

— JACK GARFEIN 


“Phyllis had a wonderful tenacity in helping 
those she believed in. When she had a purpose, 
nothing could daunt her. But I think her rarest 
quality was a simple and beautiful faith in people. 
I know I’ll never stop missing her.” 

— BILL INGE 
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“Courage is the quality for which I remember 
Phyllis Anderson. She died with courage, but 
what is more difficult, she lived with courage. 
Phyllis had the unique ability to share this cour- 
age with all who came to her for help and advice. 
No one left her without feeling stronger, better 
and more capable of facing the task before him.” 

— JOHN MC LIAM 


“T held a reading of a new play of mine, one 
evening in my apartment. I asked Phyllis to come. 
I read the play straight through, stopping only 
briefly between acts. When it was finished I 
looked at Phyllis. Her face was radiant. It was as 
though I had given her some wonderful, golden 
gift. I will never forget that. All of us, I know, 
have moments, tranquil moments, when we take 
out our personal losses and hold them up to count, 
one by one. Some of them are thrown away after 
a while. Time can do that. But, I’m afraid, time 
will do nothing to fill the place within me, that is 
left empty and dry, since her death.” 

—LOUIS PETERSON 


“It is very difficult for me to translate into 
words the very special feeling which I have for 
Phyllis Anderson. I feel among the fortunate hav- 
ing been touched so deeply by her. It is impossible 
for me to determine the extent of her influence 
on me, for it is a force which seems to gather 
greater vitality and meaning with each day.” 

— JOSE QUINTERO 


That Mrs. Anderson’s encouragement of young 
playwrights will continue is evidenced by the 
Phyllis Anderson Memorial Award for the seventh 
Arts of the Theatre Foundation playwriting con- 
test, the Music Corporation of America’s Phyllis 
S. Anderson Fellowship at the Yale University 
School of Drama, and an annual Phyllis Ander- 
son production of a new playwright’s work at the 
Westport Country Playhouse, Connecticut. 
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Renaud-Barrault Company 
(Continued from page 21) 

Le Misanthrope, the third play, is 
doubtless the greatest work Moliére 
ever wrote, and it is his strangest 
one. For one thing, it straddles com- 
edy and tragedy and ends by being 
neither. For another, it has for 
its hero a rather disagreeable man 
who loses everything simply through 
his misanthropic attitude toward 
life. Barrault played the hero with 
thoughtful insight. He made him 
thoroughly comprehensible as a char- 
acter. But here again, it is hard for 
us to be touched by him or to share 
his plight. Is this the fault of Moli- 
ére and the three hundred years that 
separate us from him, or does the 
blame rest with French theatre? 
Unfortunately, too, for the general 
public, Moliére’s Alexandrines and 
alternating masculine and feminine 
rhymes make the play difficult to 
grasp for modern audiences unfa- 
miliar with the original. Madeleine 
Renaud, Barrault’s wife and joint 
head of the company, is famous for 
her portrayal of Céliméne, the social 
butterfly who finally spurns the hero 
in favor of the fashionable life. I, for 
one, found in her an intensification 
of the rather mannered, even shal- 
low, characteristics of the French 
theatre. Perhaps the French like 
their women this way—certainly she 
has both beauty and charm—but a 
deeper calm, a greater self-possession 
and a more genuine humanity would 
please me more. Despite these criti- 
cisms, the troupe as a whole played 
with flawlessly classic correctness. 
The stage itself was a rare visual de- 
light. The single set of Versailles 
gray, showing the boiserie or the 
plaster ornateness of a baroque in- 
terior, caused the audience to gasp 
with pleasure when the curtain rose. 

For the fourth program the troupe 
turned to modern theatre with Les 
Nuits de la Colére (Nights of Fury) 
by Armand Salacrou. The story deals 
with two families and friends during 
the year 1944 and the German occu- 
pation. Intertwined are the memo- 
ries and recollections of the year 
1938. One man is paralyzed by fear 
of jeopardizing the safety of his 
wife and children—at the expense 
of his patriotism. The other becomes 
active in the Resistance—harassing 
the Germans, blowing up bridges and 
the like—all for the sake of his chil- 
dren whom he wishes to be free. Fin- 
ally the one betrays the other, and 
in various colloquies between the 
dead and the living, the rights and 
wrongs of the past are discussed. At 
best one can say that the perform- 
ance was competent. The play was 
not particularly exciting after the 
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brilliance of the other performances. 
In contrast to the accustomed vir- 
tuosity, the acting was disappoint- 
ingly pedestrian. The main exception 
was Jean Desailly’s realistic and tor- 
mented Bernard Bazire, the family 
man who wishes only peace and quiet 
even in the face of the Germans. 

This work was followed in a double 
bill by the famous farce of Georges 
Feydeau, Feu la Mére de Madame 
(Dear Departed Mother-in-Law). Here 
Madeleine Renaud nagged her hus- 
band, jumped in and out of bed 
twelve times, and romped cheerfully 
over the stage. The gimmick of the 
play, and a very weak one, as I see 
it, is that a butler announces the 
death of a mother-in-law to the 
wrong person, causing a variety of 
confusion. Everything straightens out 
in the end, except the play itself. 
That remains a silly piece of frip- 
pery, highly enjoyable but on an 
adolescent level. 

Intermezzo by Giraudoux was 
chosen for the next change of pro- 
gram. This author has been repre- 
sented in New York most recently by 
his Ondine and Tiger at the Gates. 
Intermezzo is not as good as either 
of these. Perhaps it is hamstrung by 
its theme. A ghost has invaded a vil- 
lage, and as a result the villagers 
are in a “poetic delirium.” The poor 
win lotteries, prize bicycles go to the 
best cyclists, the local schoolgirls 
are taught that zero is “like infin- 
ity” and therefore the best mark to 
receive—or, to turn to history, the 
girls say that relations between 
France and Germany are character- 
ized by “eternal amity.” The chil- 
dren on the stage were lovely, and 
their teacher, who is in love with the 
ghost, was deliciously sweet and 
gentle in the person of Simone Val- 
ére. Jean Desailly again was attrac- 
tive. The rest—including Barrault’s 
monotonous, if spooky, ghost—seemed 
strangely uninteresting. 

The last program again turned to 
farce with Lope de Vega’s The Gar- 
dener’s Dog. Amid the artificialities 
of sixteenth-century foppery, Made- 
leine Renaud excelled herself. As a 
countess too proud to marry her sec- 
retary but too jealous to allow him 
to marry anyone else, her delicate 
mannerisms seemed entirely appro- 
priate to the period and characters. 
The ensemble projected a powerful 
conviction in the face of impossible 
situations and improbable times. 
Renaud as a noblewoman and Bar- 
rault as a commoner matched each 
other brilliantly, and it was a great 
relief to all of us when the countess 
got her man, Or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, when the servant got his 
mistress. 


Les Adieux, which ended the eve- 
ning and the troupe’s appearance in 
New York, was an absorbing hodge- 
podge of typical Barrault theatrical- 
ity. Barrault spoke English—with re- 
markable eloquence—and exerted 
his charm on a completely hushed 
and spellbound audience. He quoted 
from Lincoln; Madeleine (as Bar- 
rault called her) quoted Claudel; the 
two of them delivered speeches about 
the meaning of theatre. Bits of scen- 
ery from all the plays performed 
during the cycle adorned the stage; 
each member of the cast appeared in 
his favorite role; Pierre Bertin made 
a charming farewell speech in the 
dialect of Volpone; and a scene from 
Barrault’s next production was per- 
formed in ordinary evening dress. 
Barrault then performed some of 
the pantomimes for which he is fam- 
ous. It was a touching evening of 
farewell. The troupe seemed sad to 
be leaving us, and certainly a deeply 
moved audience regretted seeing it 
go. At one point Barrault defined 
theatre as “knowing no boundaries— 
it unites men and crosses frontiers.” 
The twenty-five days offered proof 
of this. A more successful and many- 
sided month on Broadway—for both 
audiences and actors—would be hard 
to imagine. 
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Which Way the Musical? 

(continued from page 76) 
style one-tenth as fresh, pungent and 
dramatic as the Shavian dialogue, he 
might have come up with a work 
having the enduring qualities of The 
Threepenny Opera or The Magic 
Flute. (A tall order! And of course 
Mr. Loewe is hardly in need of any 
advice at this point!) 

Is the old-time musical-comedy 
form dead? Does it have no future? 
Not if The Pajama Game and Damn 
Yankees mean anything—and they 
do. For in these works which have 
appealed to a wide public, the old 
type of lusty, brawling song-and- 
dance show is still very much alive. 
Unpretentious stories with popular 
appeal have been given the tradi- 
tional tune-and-dialogue treatment 
by the team of Richard Adler and 
Jerry Ross—but the whole thing has 
flair and excitement. Perhaps the 
Pajama Game music is a bit more 
unusual, with its refreshing irregu- 
lar phrases and surprise turns. While 
nothing essentially new is happening 
here, the form reveals its undimin- 
ished vitality. 

And while the operetta-type show 
sometimes adopts the more respect- 
able title of “musical play” these 
days, it shows every evidence of sur- 
viving. While one may decry the 
stagy, artificial exoticism and the 
rather tepid musical style of Fanny 
(and, if you include movie musicals, 
of The King and I), these shows 
have done magnificently at the box 
Office, and seem to answer a deep 
public need for sentimentality, escap- 
ism and romantic color—with a bit 
of “uplift” thrown in. 

Recently two very distinguished 
theatre craftsmen, Leonard Bern- 
stein and Lillian Hellman, seeking a 
fresh theatrical form for an unusual 
idea, gave us Candide, billed frankly 
as a “comic operetta”—although it 
might be termed more accurately a 
“philosophical operetta,” if there can 
be such a thing! The idea of reviving 
and casting in contemporary Amer- 
ican terms the witty, sparkling light- 
opera tradition of Offenbach and 
Johann Strauss is an excellent one, 
and Bernstein deserves nothing but 
praise for the charm, gallantry and 
inventiveness of the music it in- 
spired. While his melodies are a bit 
involved, he has brought into the 
popular theatre a welcome richness 
of vocal writing, a freshness of har- 
mony and, of course, a highly origi- 
nal orchestral skill. Unfortunately 
Miss Hellman’s rewrite of Voltaire 
is a rather humorless jeremiad on 
the bitterness of life and the disen- 
chantment of love—scarcely promis- 
ing material for a gay evening in the 
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theatre. Whereas the composer lifts 
us up, the author’s pseudo philosophy 
drops us flat on the floor; Candide 
becomes an unequal contest between 
an effervescent score and a heavy 
dumpling of a book. Not even the 
most gifted composer has a chance 
in such a battle. 

Among the shows currently run- 
ning in New York, there remains to 
be discussed only one other form 
but this is, perhaps, the crucial one. 
This is the form in which music is 
completely integrated with the text 
throughout. This is the ultimate 
challenge to the dramatic composer, 
for here, instead of merely writing 
separate numbers, he is called upon 
to compose a continuous score, two 
or three hours of music covering a 
wide variety of dramatic functions. 
In such a work the music serves to 
create mood, express character and 
emotion, underline action, highlight 
the basic dramatic conflicts, and de- 
velop the tensions to their climax. 
And while doing all this the com- 
poser must evolve musical patterns 

melodies, harmonies, rhythms, or- 
chestral and vocal colors—which are 


fresh, varied and consistent in style - 


from start to finish. What I am de- 
scribing, of course, is that terror of 
all terrors—the form all sensible 
producers shun: opera. 

It has been pretty generally ac- 
cepted for many years, by everyone 
remotely connected with Broadway, 
that opera inherently is something 
longhair, academic and repulsive to 
the cash customer. It is true that 
Italian or German operas, especially 
as produced in the creaky opera 
houses of this country (in the origi- 
nal or in stilted English transla- 
tions), do have the musty odor pe- 
culiar to museums. This is not helped 
by the outsize sopranos and short, 
shrieking tenors of tradition, nor by 
the century-old plots in which the 
heroine takes half an hour to die. 


But wasn’t Carmen Jones (music 
by Bizet) a hit on Broadway? And 
what about Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, annually revived on nation- 
wide television? Every inch an opera; 
every line sung—and yet in spite of 
this. (or because of it?), the public 
has responded to Menotti’s opera as 
to no other musical work ever per- 
formed on television. “Ah, but here’s 
the answer,” replies a small voice. 
“The. fact is, opera is right and nat- 
ural for the Huropean composer.” 
And we are forced to admit that 
Bizet was a Frenchman, and that 
the Italian-born Menotti still writes 
more or less in a European idiom, 
although he has lived in the United 
States for many years. The fact that 
his works have won success in this 


country still does not prove that 
opera is suitable, or even possible, 
for the American composer, accord- 
ing to an important segment of crit- 
ical opinion. 

Nevertheless American composers 
both great and small have tried to 
master the form. But for nearly a 
hundred years, operas by American 
composers have proved disastrous 
failures. Was the reason simply lack 
of talent, or was it the unfortunate 
approach of our would-be opera com- 
posers, who almost uniformly wrote 
European-style music and grafted. it 
onto an American subject or locale? 
At any rate, in the thirties, one 
American had the insight—or ele- 
mentary common sense, if you will 
—to try a new approach to opera. 
Starting with the rhythms, melodic 
turns and harmonies of familiar 
American musical speech—the blues, 
jazz and Negro folk songs—George 
Gershwin arrived at a high musical 
style that was at once rich, passion- 
ate and powerfully effective in the 
theatre. Enriched with this music, 
the play Porgy was transformed into 
a completely integrated and thor- 
oughly American musicodramatic 
work, While it was not billed as an 
opera, for obvious reasons, Porgy 
and Bess was in fact a true opera— 
an opera of a new, jazzy, entertain- 
ing, sexy, American type. Because of 
its bold and thoroughgoing integra- 
tion of music and drama, and the 
freshness of its style, it has taken 
twenty years for this work to come 
into its own. But it has proved that 
opera, written with great musical 
style and a true understanding of 
the theatre, can be “commercial” on 
Broadway—and a most potent means 
of expressing the American spirit to 
the whole world. It is ironic that 
with all the “commercial” appeal of 
our hit musicals, it was not a musical 
but an American opera, Porgy and 
Bess, that aroused fantastic enthusi- 
asm in all the capitals of Europe, 
perhaps the greatest enthusiasm that 
any musical work has awakened 
anywhere in the world in the past 
forty years. 


The power and beauty of Gersh- 
win’s opera has set a high standard 
which no succeeding composer has 
yet been able to equal. In 1946 the 
late Kurt Weill told me that he felt 
the American public was on its way 
toward acceptance of opera in the 
theatre, but that it had not yet ar- 
rived at that point. Since then both 
his work and that of younger men 
such as Leonard Bernstein, Jerome 
Moross and Carlisle Floyd have 
scored modest but tangible successes 
along the pathway to American 
opera. 
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Recently that brilliant song writer 
Frank Loesser took a bold plunge 
into the operatic sea, and came up 
with a work of amazing effective- 
ness. Unlike Porgy and Bess, The 
Most Happy Fella is a smash in its 
first run, which again reveals a dis- 
tinct change in the receptivity of the 
theatre audience to more ambitious 
musical techniques. Of course the 
fact that The Most Happy Fella is 
an opera is kept hush-hush by the 
producers who, sensibly enough, are 
more concerned with box-office clas- 
sifications than with academic ones. 
The impressiveness of Loesser’s 
achievement may be measured by 
the fact that, unlike previous com- 
posers of opera, he did not have the 
resources to be gained from elabo- 
rate study of counterpoint, fugue and 
musical form; he wrote his work 
solely out of the resourcefulness of 
his own talent. 

But to pretend that he is as suc- 
cessful in this operatic form as he 
was in the song-and-dance patterns 
of Guys and Dolls would be grossly 
inaccurate, While the new work is 
warm and attractive in many ways, 
it achieves, I think, neither the con- 
sistency nor the brilliant originality 
of style of the curbstone epic of 


Sarah Brown, Nathan Detroit and 
Harry the Horse. More particularly, 
Loesser is most successful where he 
is least operatic—in the excellent 
“pop” songs which seem to be almost 
inserts in the score. The extended 
arias, dramatic ensembles and or- 
chestral sequences underlying the 
high points in the play should be the 
most exhilarating and memorable 
passages here, as in any work of high 
music drama. But the striking tune- 
fulness of numbers such as “Abbon- 
danza,” “Big D” and “Standing on 
the Corner’’—none of which is really 
essential to the advancement of 
story or character—overshadow the 
more serious attempts at musical 
drama. The ambitious duets, trios, 
and quartets seem to lack the fresh 
inventiveness of “Fugue for Tin- 
horns” and “Sit Down, You're Rockin’ 
the Boat” from the composer’s ear- 
lier opus, relying instead on certain 
clichés of corny Italian opera. Why 
did not the talented composer make 
use of his distinct gift for American 
melody and rhythm in the extended 
passages of The Most Happy Fella, 
as well as in these “pop” numbers? 
Was he buffaloed by the idea that 
his chief character, an Italian, must 
sing in a style literally reminiscent 


Tebaldi: Tour de Force and 
Then Some : 
(continued from page 71) 


her acting. She explains them 
simply: “My experience is growing 
. . . I like dramatic roles. I like to 
enter into the part and act. Also, 
since I do not have any more so 
many technical worries, I can be 
more relaxed and freer and give 
more attention to the theatrical 
part.” 

Oddly enough, she does not believe 
in going to the opera to hear other 
singers. For one reason, “It always 
looks as if you were going for rea- 
sons of rivalry.” But most important 
is the Tebaldi philosophy of “learn- 
ing from my own past experience, by 
growing all the time.” This may 
seem a lonely road to follow, but 
Tebaldi is her own best friend and 
companion. Unmarried, she lives and 
travels with her mother, and is quite 
frank to admit that she “dislikes 
parties and adores solitude.” 


The 1957 edition of Tebaldi is also 
twenty-five pounds lighter than be- 
fore. Eschewing the metaphysical 
miracles that allegedly slimmed Cal- 
las down by some one hundred 
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pounds, she quite bluntly admits that 
constant dieting did it—‘“no pasta 
ever.” Her five-foot, ten-inch height 
may make her look like a Wagnerian 
Valkyrie, but her strikingly chiseled 
features mark her immediately as an 
Italian diva. 

The size and power of Tebaldi’s 
voice have already led fans to liken 
her to an “Italian Flagstad,” and to 
wonder if she might someday sing 
the heroic Wagnerian roles. She does 
not think she ever will. Even now 
she refuses to sing in any language 
but Italian. “French is so nasal,’”’ she 
explains; “German is guttural, and I 
am much too afraid to ruin my voice 
if I enunciate clearly and correctly. 
Of course I could enunciate badly 
and keep the voice safe, but that I 
would not do. There are also some 
Italian operas I would like to try, 
but I am afraid they would be wrong 
for my voice. It’s too much of a 
worry. I don’t dare. And there are 
so many that are so beautiful that I 
can sing well.” 

Neatly put, but the understate- 
ment of the season. 


of Italian opera? Or was he im- 
pressed by the thought that his work, 
being an opera, should be in “high- 
class” opera style? Still the work 
was certainly worth writing. It has 
done much for the future of Amer- 
ican opera on Broadway, and may 
cause the composer to dig more 
deeply into the nature of the form 
he has attempted. 

The future of the musical? Multi- 
farious and divided, but undoubtedly 
exciting. The fermentation is going 
on. Not one but many forms will 
flourish side-by-side to satisfy the 
diverse tastes of an ever-growing 
and increasingly knowing audience. 
Undoubtedly among them will be 
some in which the traditional musi- 
cal-comedy form will be recreated, 
with new variations. There will be 
musical plays with their emphasis 
on integration of all components. 
Looming in the near future is the 
completely integrated musicodra- 
matic show, stemming from jazz, 
folk music and native dramatic ma- 
terials. And when we eventually 
have another Porgy and Bess on 
Broadway, perhaps no one will be 
ashamed or afraid to call it by that 
proud and dread word: opera. 
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Hirschfeld 


(continued from page 26) 


gave him $500 in express checks and 
a round-trip ticket to Europe. Al 
went to Paris and settled down to 
paint. With two other artists (one 
of whom was Roger Furse, now the 
British scene designer) he lived in a 
cold-water, unheated studio and 
worked. That was the origin of the 
celebrated beard. All three tenants 
raised beards because they had no 
hot water to shave with. When the 
Paris winter got too cold to be en- 
dured in an unheated studio, Al and 
a couple of other vagrants set off 
through Spain to North Africa. At 
the end of a year the $500 was gone, 
and Al came home with a great many 
water colors and oils. He had an ex- 
hibition that year in St. Louis and 
New York, and learned something 
else that was dsillusioning. The 
paintings that were sold did not quite 
pay the cost of framing. Although 
Al now has paintings, lithographs 
and drawings in many museums—St. 
Louis, Metropolitan, Modern Art, 
Brooklyn, Fogg, Cleveland, New York 
Public Library—he does not have 
much confidence in the usual devices 
by which artists reach the public. 
The business arrangements he does 
not regard as ideal for the artist. 


Ever since his mother took him to 
his first show, High Jinks in 1913, Al 
has had a passion for the theatre. 
He did his first theatre drawing in 
1923; it was for the World. In 1925 
he did a particularly notable one for 
the Tribune; Sacha Guitry was the 
the subject. Although he knew no 
one on the Times he shortly after- 
wards received a peremptory order 
by telegram signed “Zolotow.” It was 
for a drawing of Harry Lauder. In 
those days Sam Zolotow, now the dy- 
namic theatre columnist, was the 
dynamic office boy for George S. 
Kaufman, the taciturn drama editor. 
Al happily made the drawing and 
took it to the receptionist outside the 
news room. Although “Zolotow” 
wires kept coming with orders for 
drawings, Al never laid eyes on a 
working member of the Times drama 
department until he met Mr. Zolotow 
on the sidewalk at an opening. Since 
then he has been personally acquaint- 
ed behind the newsroom barriers and 
is no longer summoned by wire. For 
years he has been a familiar and 
welcome figure in the drama depart- 
ment, and in the art department, 
where his drawings are processed for 
printing. 


Al has an itchy foot. In 1927 he 
spent a winter in Moscow, where he 
did some notable paintings, drawings 
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and lithographs, and came home 
through Persia, Arabia and Paris. In 
1931-32 he went around the world, 
visiting Tahiti, New Zealand and 
Bali. Charlie Chaplin, who visited 
Bali when Al was there, bought 
enough of Al’s paintings to make it 
possible for him to stay in Bali nine 
months. He made innumerable draw- 
ings of Balinese dancers (wonderful 
hands and fingers) and brought back 
with him a collection of dance masks, 
made of wood and caribou leather. 
When he was on his way to the 
theatre festival in Moscow in 1936, 
my wife and I were fellow passen- 
gers on the little Soviet diesel ship, 
Sibier, from London to Leningrad. 
As usual, Al was traveling fully 
equipped—art portfolio and mate- 
rials, typewriter, portable radio, pho- 
nograph and clothes. No hat, how- 
ever. 


He went around the world again 
in 1947 with Sid (S. J.) Perelman, 
coauthor with Al of a disastrous mu- 
sical entitled Sweet Bye and Bye. To 
take their minds off their anguish, 
they produced together a satirical 
book called Westward Ha! They are 
so much alike that when they are to- 
gether, it clarifies the landscape to 
remember that Al is the one with 
the beard. They cannot be distin- 
guished by their conversation. Apart 
from innumerable books that he has 
illustrated, Al wrote a volume about 
New York speak-easies, Manhattan 
Oases, in 1932, and Show Business Is 
No Business in 1951. In 1941 he pub- 
lished an elephant-size volume of 
lithographs, many of them in color, 
entitled Harlem—another grandiose 
venture in which the artist did all 
the work and the publisher took 
charge of the income. 


For years Al lived in a penthouse 
on 57th Street, handy to the subway, 
his dentist and Carnegie Hall. It con- 
sisted of two rooms, bath and kitch- 
en, each one on a different level, and 
a gritty roof. Everything about that 
top-story flophouse appealed to Al 
and his friends. When Dolly Haas 
and he were married in 1943, he saw 
no reason why he should upset a 
stimulating social life that went on 
affably until two or three every 
morning. When Dolly and he became 
parents he was equally contented. 
The joint, being both insane and 
hilarious, suited him perfectly. 


But after a few years even Al be- 
came aware of the fact that a gen- 
eral lack of privacy did create prob- 
lems. When Dolly was learning her 
part for Lute Song, the only place 
where she could be by herself was in 
the bathtub. Fortunately neither of 
the faucets leaked. Upstairs and just 


around the corner Al and his cronies 
kept on talking. 

Al finally conceded that they would 
have to move. From two rooms, bath 
and kitchen, he moved in 1948 into a 
remodeled brownstone house of four 
stories, ten rooms and baths so nu- 
merous that they have never been 
accurately counted—all in East 95th 
Street where a lot of cognoscenti 
live. When he moved his pictures, 
drawings, books, records, furniture 
and files out of the tiny penthouse, 
the four-story house was almost full. 
No one would have dreamed that the 
penthouse contained so much stuff. 
Doors, windows, floors and stairs 
that had not been seen for years 
came to light when the penthouse 
was finally cleared, and the sound of 
expanding air could be heard through- 
out the neighborhood. 

Now Al works under a huge bat- 
tery of lights in a large studio on 
the top floor of the East 95th Street 
house, sitting in a frowzy barber’s 
chair at a weary drawing board. Al- 
though his drawings for the Times 
are the most widely known, since 
they have had a fixed position for 
years, he draws for many publica- 
tions and institutions. He has not the 
remotest idea of how many sketches 
he has done through the years. 

The present style of his drawings, 
with blacks and whites in a balanced 
design, is the result of many experi- 
ments. He has tried several me- 
diums, including wash drawings that 
add dimension to a picture. His most 
notable wash drawing was of Canada 
Lee in Native Son—a powerful piece 
of work in the original. But wash 
drawings lose most of their tone 
when they are reproduced on news- 
print, and none of Al’s other experi- 
ments has been wholly successful. 
By trial and error he has now set- 
tled down to drawing lines in India 
ink on sheets of Whatman Cold- 
Pressed board. 

He usually receives his assignment 
about ten days in advance of the 
publication day. The complicated 
problems involved in laying out the 
front page make the early assign- 
ment date necessary. Usually Al. is 
asked toe draw the leading actors or 
a scene from the most notable pro- 
duction scheduled te appear during 
the week in which the drawing will 
appear. But there are many varia- 
tions on that formula. Usually the 
forthcoming show is in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or Washington, 
or, rarely, in Chicago, and, once, in 
Toronto. Since Al does not believe 
in knocking together a picture from 
photographs, he sees the show wher- 
ever it may be and makes innumer- 
able sketches of the actors and scen- 
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ery. He makes most of them from 
out front. Then he sharpens some of 
them by going backstage and calling 
on the actors in their dressing rooms. 

Back in his studio he experiments 
with several designs in pencil, work- 
ing towards a simple but sententious 
picture. When he is satisfied with 
the design, he starts on the finished 
product. He sketches the figure in 
pencil. In the final stage he draws 
the lines in ink, erasing the pencil 
lines when the ink dries. In some of 
the drawings the detail is intricate 
hats, flowers, borders, costumes, dra- 
peries; and the perspectives are some- 
what audacious. For Al can balance 
enormous figures against tiny figures 
without letting them appear gro- 
tesque or unrelated. But the final 
genius of the drawing consists in its 
simplicity. The lines capture the 
quintessence of the characters and 
compose an over-all design, in which 
anything superfluous has been elimi- 
nated. The impression is of wild 
humor and fantastic vitality — the 
“insanity” and the “hilariousness” of 
Al’s view of life. 

When Al settled down to a coher- 
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ent style about twenty years ago, his 
drawings startled many people be- 
cause they are not merely decorative 
but express a satirical point of view. 
Actors have always been eager to be 
drawn by him. It is the cachet of 
Broadway success. For many years 
other artists have been imitating 
him. Some of the imitations in the 
past amounted to plagiarism, al- 
though that is not the case now. But 
his influence on satiric calligraphy 
has been strong and will probably be 
lasting. It captures the spirit of the 
era so tersely that museums collect 
his work. 

As additional proof of the fact that 
life is insane, Al points out that the 
respectable Metropolitan Museum 
has one of his most bizarre drawings, 
and the progressive Museum of Mod- 
ern Art has one of his most conven- 
tional. In his opinion, nothing is 
what it thinks it is. Including Al. 
For his furious extravagances in 
wildly whirling line are the products 
of a cold intelligence that has mas- 
tered the problem of living in the 
modern world. 


Feydeau: Father of Pure Farce 
(continued from page 66) 


becomes increasingly complicated and 
outrageous as the farce proceeds, but 
every detail is logical and plausible, 
and is engineered, however unwit- 
tingly, by the characters themselves. 
Nothing happens that is purely ca- 
pricious or unexplained. And yet the 
plot thickens with the precision of a 
monstrous infernal machine, inflict- 
ing calamities on the characters in- 
volved, and eventually Nemesis, hi- 
larious, triumphs. 


There is nothing sentimental! about 
Feydeau’s farces. There are no pret- 
ty young people who find true love; 
neither does virtue triumph—since 
none of his characters can boast of 
it. Feydeau creates his characters 
from the cynical premise that all 
men and women are naughty and 
predictable knaves, and they inevit- 
ably get their comeuppance. Morals 
and idealism don’t enter into the 
question. He is not interested in 
what people should be, or even, on 
occasion, can aspire to be, but rather 
with what they almost inevitably, 
and amusingly, are. Hotel Paradiso 
is no exception to this rule. The 
characters are not individual or 
unique. They are universally recog- 
nizable types. They correspond to 
the classical humors of Ben Jonson, 
or to the inevitable and classic roles 
of the commedia dell’ arte. The dom- 
inating wife dominates, the hen- 
pecked husband with a roving eye 
lets his eye rove. The worm turns: 
The pretty, impulsive woman gives 
way to an impulse which her pretti- 
ness provokes. The characters don’t 
utter witticisms or felicitous phrases, 
but talk in the flat and exact tones 
of the middle class to which they be- 
long; and what they say is funny 
because it is true to type. When the 
situation is cleverly manipulated, the 
cliché can be funnier than the epi- 
gram: The inevitable can make one 
laugh as much as the unexpected. 
Feydeau unfolds his monstrous plot 
openly before our eyes, and we hold 
our breath hoping that what must 
happen, will happen; and yes, the 
husband does go into the wrong ho- 
tel bedroom! And he does find . . 

Feydeau’s plays are written with 
an expert eye to the visual effect 
When well acted, they are funny to 
watch, as well as funny to listen to 
In fact, in many good productions of 
his plays the dialogue is completely 
lost in the laughter of the audience; 
but then what is happening always 
tells its own story, even if the words 
are not heard. His farces have much 
in common with the early silent 
films of Mack Sennett and the Key- 
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stone Cops, a fact which was noticed 
by the critics when Hotel Paradiso 
was produced in London. Moreover 
Feydeau calculates exactly when the 
comedy is based on what is said; at 
this point he makes the action sim- 
ple. And when the comedy arises 
from what is being seen and done, he 
is careful that his dialogue should in- 
clude no line which has to be heard 
for the proper understanding of the 
goings on. I have considered the idea 
of producing Hotel Paradiso as a si- 
lent film, since so much of the humor 
comes from mime and action. Its sit- 
uations are concerned with the com- 
plications and ludicrous calamities of 
everyday life, and are arranged in a 
pattern of such perfect precision and 
increasing momentum that we wel- 
come each step toward pandemonium 
with the same delighted expectation 
with which we view the approach of 
a self-important character toward a 
banana peel, 

The play does not attempt wit, nor 
is it profound. The laughter it pro- 
vokes is from the belly rather than 
from the head. It appeals to the 
child in all of us. It is a riot which 
should never be allowed to degen- 
erate into a romp. It requires great 
expertness from the actors. The out- 
rageousness of the characters in the 
play requires the utmost sincerity in 
the playing. The energy, with which 
the persons in the story have to com- 
bat the comic horrors which beset 
them, has to be calculated by the 
actors with a delicate nicety of taste 
and timing. However wildly pande- 
monium may reign in the plot, the 
actors need the control and the ex- 
actitude of tumblers and tightrope 
dancers. They have to be in extremis 
without going to extremes. They 
have to be stylish but with panache; 
over life-size without being untrue. 
While the whirlpool of comic inci- 
dent increases in speed and violence, 
the orchestration of the playing must 
be disciplined to a musical beat. In 
another of Feydeau’s plays there is a 
frenzied scene in which about fifteen 
people are involved in a maelstrom 
of emotional misunderstandings. One 
of the characters, at a given mo- 
ment, has the line, “Well, that’s it!’ 
The author knew that there was only 
one way of saying that line which 
would be funny and cause a giant 
laugh from the audience; and to 
make.sure that it would be spoken 
correctly, he wrote a bar of music 
over the line to indicate the one and 
only proper inflection. 

This precision is a far cry indeed 
from the inner probings of the actor 
of the Stanislavsky school; it has 
more in common with the art and 
discipline of the ballet dancer and 
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the acrobat. It also, of course, has to 
be illumined by the colors and per- 
sonality of the actor, but the latter 
has always to keep his eye on the 
exact requirements of the score. 
Rhythm, accent and timing are more 
important in farce than personal 
idiosyncrasy, no matter how divert- 
ing. When a great comedian lends 
his talents to these requirements, the 
result should be, in its own genre, a 
work of art. A famous French ac- 
tress said to me last year in Paris, 
“If you can act perfectly in a Fey- 
deau farce, you can act well in any- 
thing!” 

It has often been unhappily proved 
that what makes people laugh in 
Europe does not necessarily make 
people laugh in America, and vice 
versa. Sometimes, however, comedies 
are equally successful on both sides 
of the ocean. At least it can be said 
of Hotel Paradiso that its characters 
and situations are not particular to 
any country, or indeed to any time. 
Wit changes its values in different 
countries more than does humor. The 
mot may be juste in one continent 
and meaningless in another. How- 
ever, no matter where they live, men 
will always be bullied by their wives 
and brave an occasional spree. Pret- 
ty wives, left alone, will always have 
tantrums and occasionally carry out 
threats to find consolation “else- 
where.” It is from these broad uni- 
versal premises that the plot of Ho- 
tel Paradiso develops. 

One thing is certain: It is useless 
to watch Hotel Paradiso with a de- 
tached and dispassionate eye—deter- 
mined to evaluate rather than to en- 
ter into the fun. You either succumb 
helplessly in your seat, or the play 
leaves you cold. Personally I am 
very partial to fairgrounds: I like to 
take my seat for the roller coaster 
or the House of Nonsense, and roar 
with apprehension or shake with 
laughter at the perils and absurdities 


of the course. I like, too, to enter 
into a community of crazy ecstasy 
with all the strangers sharing the 
same preposterous experiences. I 
once took a film producer on a giant 
Ferris wheel that propelled one mad- 
ly round into the sky and over to a 
completely upside-down position. 
Clenching his cigar bleakly between 
his teeth, he complained that the en- 
tire procedure was bad for the liver 
and unnecessarily dangerous to life 
and limb. Such a man would never 
enjoy Hotel Paradiso. The fun just 
wouldn’t appeal. 


The first time the officials of the 
Comédie Francaise announced that 
they intended to include a Feydeau 
farce in their repertoire at the Salle 
Luxembourg, there were mutinous 
grumblings and rumblings about fri- 
volity and lack of decorum. On the 
first night all the tiaras were on 
view and the duchesses sat in their 
fauteuils, before the lights were low- 
ered, exchanging apprehensive 
glances through their lorgnettes. 
Shortly after the curtain was up, the 
management — standing, as_ usual, 
quaking at the back of the theatre— 
noticed the tiaras beginning to quiver. 
Soon these same tiaras began to 
wobble, and before long they were 
positively askew. By the time the 
curtain fell, the jeweled emblems had 
to be retrieved from the floor. Since 
then, Feydeau has remained a steady 
date with the Comédie Francaise. 


It was from my enjoyment of this 
company’s performances, and subse- 
quently those of Madeleine Renaud 
and Jean-Louis Barrault, the finest 
exponents of Feydeau farce alive, 
that I had the idea of presenting one 
of his plays in the English language. 
London took Hotel Paradiso to its 
heart, and now Bert Lahr’s enthusi- 
asm and his great comedic gifts have 
prompted me to attempt an Ameri- 
can production. 
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Postscript to a Journey 
(continued from page 29) 


to know; it was her duty to find out 
if things were going right. She did 
not want the actors to know that she 
was in the theatre. Would one of us 
call for her at her apartment, sneak 
her into the balcony, where she could 
watch, unobserved? 

I was suddenly overcome by a ter- 
rible sense of inadequacy. All the 
minute, miscellaneous errors, which I 
had meant to correct, loomed larger 
than life. I was certain she would 
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hate the production, and if she hated 
it there would be nothing to do but 
withdraw. Give the money back to 
the investors, pay off the actors, turn 
the play over to more capable hands 
than ours. 

One of my partners picked Mrs. 
O'Neill up at the appointed time. I 
had to stay in the theatre, pretend- 
ing to work, so as not to give my cast 
an inkling of what was taking place. 
But I had a glimpse of her as she 
entered the elevator which would 
take her to her observation point in 
the top balcony. Clothed completely 
in black, her intense dark eyes look- 
ing straight before her, she entered 
the theatre. 

At times, as the play unfolded, I 
walked to the balcony. She sat there 
throughout, in the darkened theatre, 
watching her husband’s drama, her 
husband's life, being enacted on the 
stage .. . by actors in modern dress, 
with no set, no props, under the dis- 
enchanting glare of the work light. 
For a long while, she sat completely 
erect, her back not even touching 
the back of the seat. Some time, 
hours later, it seemed, she relaxed a 
bit, leaning back; at one point, and 
with great dignity, she even allowed 
her foot to rest upon the balcony 
rail. My hands were clammy. I have 
no idea what kind of performance 


my actors gave that day. From what 
I could gather later, it was the first 
day the parts really fell into place, 
the performance crystallized. 

After the rehearsal was over, she 
sat there for a long while, not speak- 
ing. None of us, my two partners 
nor I, dared to ask her reaction. Fi- 
nally, she asked, “Do you think it 
would be proper for me to go back- 
stage and speak to the actors?” 

I held her arm, as we walked down 
the aisle to the stage. The actors 
were just about to leave for lunch. 
They were stunned as we entered. 
There was a long moment of silence. 
Mrs. O'Neill said, “I don’t know what 
to say . how to express it.’”’ She 
went to Fredric March and gravely 
shook his hand; she kissed Florence 
Eldridge on the cheek. She paused a 
moment and then said, ‘“Where’s my 
baby? Where’s my Gene?” Bradford 
Dillman, the young actor who plays 
the O'Neill role, was standing silent- 
ly by the stage door. Her eyes fell 
upon him; she went to him and em- 
braced him with great tenderness. 

Later, when the others had all left 
and the two of us were standing to- 
gether in the empty theatre, she 
slipped a plain gold ring on my fin- 
ger. ‘‘Wear this until the play opens. 
It’s Gene’s wedding ring. Wear it. 
It will bring you luck.” 
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A Miniature of Papa 
(continued from page 78) 

thing anybody knew, there appeared 
on stage the head of John the Bap- 
tist on the platter, with two large 
plugs of white cotton protruding 
from the ears. They nearly had to 
ring down the curtain that time. 

But perhaps his best-known prank 
of all was a memorable ad lib during 
a performance of Lohengrin. Some- 
how the stagehand manipulating the 
swan missed his timing, and the 
swan was halfway to the wings be- 
fore Papa was ready to board. He 
looked around, surveyed the situa- 
tion and then spoke right up. 
“When,” inquired Papa, “does the 
next swan leave?” The line has since 
been attributed to almost every tenor 
who ever sang Lohengrin. 

If my father had a good sense of 
humor, he also had a terrible tem- 
per, and when he was in a rage, that 
was really something to behold. One 
occasion when I was the object of 
his rage remains forever in my 
memory: Papa had not wanted 
either my sister or me to enter any 
of the performing arts. This was be- 
cause he was well aware of the risks 
and insecurities. He knew that even 
with a great talent, there is always 
the drudgery and the long pull to 
the top, with the strong possibility 
of never making it. Then, if you do 
make the top, there is the constant 
struggle to stay there. And always 
there is the element of luck, luck, 
luck and again, luck. Papa knew 
these things, and he wanted his chil- 
dren to be free from the heartaches, 
the disappointments, the drudgery 
and, of course, the insecurity. 

He had wanted me to be either a 
rich doctor or a very rich banker, 
and I had tried both. I went to medi- 
cal school for a while, but it made 
me ill to watch the surgery, so I 
tried banking next. Until I was four- 
teen I always traveled with my par- 
ents, and the time spent in cities 
such as Berlin and Paris, together 
with the advantages of private tutor- 
ing, gave me a fluency in several 
languages. As a consequence I was 
able to get a good job at a Viennese 
bank. This was shortly after World 
War I. when inflation was running 
wild. My job was called arbitrage 
and consisted of talking to Paris on 
one phone and to Switzerland on the 
other. I would ask Paris, “What are 
you selling francs for?” Then I 
would ask Switzerland, “What are 
you buying francs for?” Then I 
would have to work fast with the 
noodle and make a transaction. I 
was paid well for this work and, 
being only nineteen years old, I nat- 
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urally spent well also—mostly in the 
night clubs. 

One night as I was sitting in a 
café, Mike Curtiz, the movie direc- 
tor, saw me. At that time he was 
making films in Berlin, and without 
knowing that I was the son of Leo 
Slezak, he asked me if I would like 
to be in pictures. (I was nauseating- 
ly pretty in those days; that was 
about a hundred pounds ago.) I 
came right home to Papa with the 
contract in my hand and asked for 
his signature. (Being underage, I 
could not sign for myself.) Papa took 
the contract and read it carefully. 
Then without saying a word, he tore 
the paper very slowly and neatly 
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into four pieces and slapped me 
soundly across the face—first with 
the flat of his hand on one cheek 
and then with the back of it on the 
other. “Well,” said Papa at last. “I 
guess that settles that.” 

As a matter of fact, it didn’t. I 
prevailed upon the director of the 
bank to reason with Papa, who final- 
ly relented. We pieced the contract 
together and he signed it. But he 
would not tolerate the notion of my 
being merely photographed for a liv- 
ing. (These, after all, were the silent- 
picture days.) He insisted that I 
learn to be a real actor, how to 
move well and to handle myself 
properly on a stage. One day not 
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very long afterward, when I was ap- 
pearing as a leading man in Ufa 
films, Papa was making a purchase 
in a Berlin store. As he gave his 
name, the clerk looked up and said, 
“Are you related to the movie actor 
Walter Slezak?” Papa was enor- 
mously pleased and in later years 
loved to retell the story. 

Papa was not without his eccen- 
tricities. Although he was by no 
means a miserly man, he was forever 
practicing petty economies. For ex- 
ample, he used to steal hotel sta- 
tionery. I don’t recall that Papa, in 
his whole lifetime, had his own sta- 
tionery imprinted with his name. But 
I do recall distinctly receiving a let- 
ter from him in 1934 on the stationery 
of a hotel at which he had not 
stayed since 1911! When Papa swiped 
stationery, he put in a good supply. 
In my father’s day every star of the 
Vienna Opera had his own Droschke 
with two horses. It was the mark 
of stardom. But not Papa. He had a 
Droschke, true—but with only one 
horse. It was typical of him and was 
quite a standing joke in opera cir- 
cles. Then there was the matter of 
the telephone. When Papa called 
long-distance, he kept a stop watch 
in front of him. As soon as his three 
minutes were up, it made no differ- 
ence if he were in the middle of 
something very important; he would 
simply say, “My time is up now, 
good-by,” and down would go the re- 
ceiver. Postage was another of his 
little economies. He had a little scale 
on which he would weigh his letters 
—incoming as well as outgoing. 
Through the years, when I would 
correspond with him from America, 
Papa would weigh my letters as 
they arrived, and if he discovered 
that I had used one three-cent stamp 
too many, he would be outraged and 
would call this to my attention in 
his next letter. 


It is easy to understand Papa’s 
little economies when you consider 
his background. He rose from abject 
poverty. He worked as a blacksmith 
in his youth to pay for his voice les- 
sons. I am sure that the insecurity 
of his childhood was responsible for 
the little frugalities in which he per- 
sisted throughout his life. 

In 1939 Papa visited me in New 
York where I was appearing in J 
Married an Angel, and for the first 
time in my life I had an opportunity 
to treat him lavishly. For another 
of Papa’s characteristics was that 
he always picked up the check. It 
did not matter that I was a grown 
man with a substantial income of my 
own. When I dined with Papa, he 
paid. This time, however, my parents 
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arrived from Germany with the 
equivalent of $10 between them—all 
that they were allowed to take out 
of the country at that time because 
of strict foreign-exchange regula- 
tions. It was my chance to pamper 
Papa. I rented a three-room apart- 
ment in a fine hotel on Park Avenue, 
with air conditioning, which was 
more of a luxury those days than 
it is today. Almost the first words 
Papa spoke as he walked in were, 
“How much is this costing you?” I 
said, “Oh, it’s really very inexpensive 
—about $8 a day.” Actually it was 
around four times that much, so to 
be sure Papa would not find out, I 
arranged for the desk clerk to make 
up two bills each week—the real 
one, for me, and a fake one for Papa. 
Even so, I don’t think he ever really 
believed it. 

Still, Papa himself was guilty of a 
bigger deception, for if he was frugal 
about small things, he was generous 
about big ones; and he had the kind- 
ness and tact to be capable of a 
deceit which was unbelievably touch- 
ing. So long as I can recall, my 
mother’s mother was always a mem- 
ber of our household. She had been 
a woman of independent means who 
would certainly not have made her 
home with her daughter’s family for 
economic reasons. After the wild in- 
flation of the early twenties, my 
grandmother, like so many others, 
was completely wiped out. But she 
was never allowed to find out about 
it. Papa arranged with her bank to 
continue sending her monthly state- 
ments, although she had no funds 
whatsoever. He took care of all her 
financial needs, but he could not 
bear the thought that she might dis- 
cover her dependency upon him. It 
was a lengthy and involved trick, 
but it worked. My grandmother died 
without ever knowing that Papa had 
been her sole support for many years. 

I never saw Papa again after that 
visit in 1939. Shortly thereafter he 
returned to Germany, where he died 
on June 1, 1946, at the age of seven- 
ty-three. Throughout the war years 
we corresponded regularly, and I 
have preserved every one of his let- 
ters. Someday i should like to have 
them published, for I believe they 
present a unique picture of the war 
as seen by an intelligent, sensitive, 
creative man who hated the Nazis 
with a fierce hatred, yet strove, even 
when the bombs were falling, to re- 
tain his perspective. The struggle 
that must have been taking place 
within him is reflected in these let- 
ters, which are in their own way a 
personal document of that whole aw- 
ful time. 


But tragedy, as I have said, was 
not of the essence of Papa’s life, and 
as I think of him now, I cannot as- 
sociate sadness with him. As an actor 
soon to be faced with the task of 
interpreting this man whom I knew 
and loved so well, it is my job to 
find the key to his personality. Many 
anecdotes come to mind, but if I 
were to choose the one that best 
illustrates him, I think it would be 
this: 

One afternoon during my last stay 
with him, at his summer estate in 
Bavaria, Papa was lying in bed lis- 
tening to a radio broadcast of the 
Vienna Opera, where he had sung 
so many times in his long career. I 
was sitting in a chair reading a 
book, but out of the corner of my 
eye I was watching Papa, for I was 
afraid for his feelings at that mo- 
ment, which was so filled with nos- 
talgia. I sensed the memories crowd- 
ing in on him, and I was greatly 
concerned. Suddenly Papa began 
chuckling to himself. “What is it?” 
I asked. “I was just thinking how 
wonderful it is,” he said. “Here I am 
comfortably in bed and those poor 
bastards have to sing their insides 
out!” 

On this note, ladies and gentlemen, 
I give you—Papa. 
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Four in the Round 


(continued from page 73) 


really different—audience space, 
playing space, not to mention back- 
stage, storage, dressing-room. Space, 
the essential ingredient of arena. This 
is theatre in the round in Washing- 
ton. 

And, in varying versions, in Hel- 
sinki, Istanbul, Tel-Aviv, New Delhi, 
Brussels and a few other places. 

Like all pioneers, Stephen Joseph 
of the Studio Theatre Club in Lon- 
don is a man with a mission and a 
passion. He believes existing theatres 
are outdated, and that new play- 
wrights should be strongly and con- 
tinuously encouraged. TITR (theatre 
in the round) offers him a way of 
“presenting new plays that is enter- 
taining to audiences, helpful to new 
playwrights and .. . economically 
feasible—besides being of interest to 
all those who care for theatre be- 
cause of the excitement inherent in 
the new conventions of TITR itself.” 
Two summers ago, having canvassed 
London in vain for proper space, Jo- 
seph took a youthful company and a 
suitcase of fresh plays to the coastal 
resort of Scarborough. Overcoming 
the community’s suspicions and his 
company’s own inexperience, he about 
managed to break even. Back in 
London and helped by token finan- 
cial backing of the Arts Council, he 
decided to take temporary quarters 
for the 1955-56 season, even though 
they were far from ideal. The insti- 
tution of club theatre being a habit 
in London, the Studio Theatre Club 
was born—the five-shilling ($.70) 
membership providing the capital, 
and the “club” portion of the title 
permitting Sunday-night perform- 
ances—the only evening the location 
in question was available. 

Last season, ten monthly programs 
were presented, including plays by 
Pirandello, Saroyan, Steinbeck, Lor- 
ca, Giraudoux and a handful of new 
authors. The metropolitan critics 
generally held aloof. But member- 
ship and enthusiasm have grown 
steadily. The summer of 1956 was 
again spent by the sea, with signifi- 
cant growth of interest. This year 
the Club is still on Fitzroy Square, 
but with plans for a permanent build- 
ing of its own. 

By American standards of arena 
work, these productions seem fairly 
ordinary. The stage is a rectangle of 
floor space defined by furniture and, 
occasionally, a carpet. Lighting is 
primitive, usually only the minimum 
needed to give illumination from all 
sides; sound effects come from a bor- 
rowed portable victrola. The audi- 
ence, numbering one hundred to two 
hundred, sits level with the stage 
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(although Joseph strongly recognizes 
the need for raked seating). Most 
limiting is the lack of permanence. 
Everything moves in Sunday morn- 
ing and out that same night. Nor 
does the small budget—made up of 
membership fees, a five-shilling ad- 
mission charge and pennies from 
whatever heaven turns up—permit 
salaries; so the Studio Theatre Club 


thas been able to draw in only the 


more enthusiastic, and those inter- 
ested primarily in a showcase. It has 
attracted no real attention from the 
West End. Nor has it attained real 
distinction or an artistic identity. 
What it has done is to establish a 
beachhead for TITR—-an achieve- 
ment in an environment which cher- 
ishes the Elizabethan platform and 
abounds in intimate playhouses. 
Meanwhile it’s the only theatre in 
London which doesn’t charge sixpence 
for its program—an additional ex- 
ample of American influence. 

Like Stephen Joseph, the founder 
of the Thé&tre en Rond in Paris, An- 
dré Villiers, is a director, teacher and 
man with a mission; he also discov- 
ered TITR in the USA. Contrasting 
with London’s relative indifference to 
ventures beyond the proscenium, 
Paris is a five-ring circus of ideas on 
“round,” “open” and “flexible” stages 
—with as many individual points of 
view as are found in the French Na- 
tional Assembly. Unfortunately Paris 
is no kinder a landlord than either 
London or New York. To find a place 
to put one’s theory into practice is 
almost impossible and takes years. 
What kept Villiers going was a strong 
faith and a feeling he was following 
in the nonconformist tradition of 
Copeau and Pitoé@ff. He believes 
neither in the “open” stage, which 
he thinks is too great a compromise 
with the traditional picture-frame, 
nor in the all-purpose flexible stage, 
which he considers impractical and 
self-contradictory. To him, TITR 
represents the truest answer to the 
dead end of the proscenium, and the 


real avant-garde of today, offering as 
it does a “new way of seeing” in the 
age of Picasso. 

In partnership with actress-director 
Mme. Paquita Claude and with the 
help of architect Pierre Sonrel, Vil- 
liers was able to convert an empty 
night club in Montmartre into a 
working TITR. During the autumn 
of 1954, three years after his Ameri- 
can visit, he opened Le Théatre en 
Rond de Paris with a production of 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
which made his venture an immedi- 
ate and smashing success. In a high- 
ly competitive environment in which 
the need for novelty remains para- 
mount, TITR became the ultimate 
novelty for the theatre’s intellectuals. 
At least for a while. Since the first 
acclaim, there have been the inevit- 
able ups and downs of any theatre’s 
existence. A revival of Marcel 
Achard’s satiric Voulez-Vous Jouer 
avec Mod? ran to capacity the better 
part of a season; at other times only 
the device of running two separate 
productions nightly—Sartre’s Huis 
Clos at seven o’clock and Pirandel- 
lo’s L’Homme, la Béte et la Vertu 
(L’uémo, la bestia e la virtii) at nine- 
fifteen—served to balance the budget, 
together with chamber music and 
special children’s programs. 

M. Villiers’ policy is to do the most 
popular show for as long a run as 
possible. His expenses are consider- 
able. He casts from the commercial 
theatre’s pool of actors, his plant and 
equipment are first-class—and his 
margin of profit cannot be high in a 
theatre seating only 230 (with 30 in 
the boxes), at prices somewhat be- 
low those of the boulevards. So far, 
he functions without subsidy from 
the state—although he continues to 
hope. 

What is special about the Théatre 
en Rond is that it is round. Its stage 
is a circle some twenty feet in di- 
ameter, with four or five rows of 
seats curving around the open space. 
Wall areas are also curved, but the 
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room is saved from monotony by a 
variety of planes and shapes. Villiers 
prefers the continuity of a circle to 
the “stops and starts’ of the rectan- 
gle; it offers greater focus for the 
audience and contributes to the great- 
est possible feeling of unity. Nor does 
he believe in a defined acting area 
separated from the rest of the audi- 
torium. Stage space flows inextrica- 
bly into audience space. He does not 
like scenic effects: platforms, set 
pieces, anything vertical or hanging. 
And the furniture should not be ar- 
ranged so as to suggest four imagi- 
nary walls through which we watch 
the action, but simply in the most 
decorative and functional manner. 
We do not have the illusion of a 
room; we are in the room with the 
characters, sharing not only their 
emotions but their space. (In the 
case of tragedy, he is willing to al- 
low a larger measure of aesthetic 
distance; but in the case of Huis 
Clos, for example, he did not vary 
his artistic point of view.) His thea- 
tre, then, is fundamentally a circular 
central space inhabited by actors in 
as fluid a fashion as possible, and 
illuminated only in a general way. 
The lighting arrangement contributes 
to this idea. Lamps are set in a circle 
directly below ceiling level. No at- 
tempt is made at concealment. If 
light spills onto the seats or reflects 
into someone’s eyes, no matter. This 


is a new kind of theatricality. Light- 
ing equipment is of the latest type, 
flexible, compact, and electronically 


controlled. It is possible to change 
color and intensity, the whole tone 
of a scene, simply by moving a gear- 
shift knob over a line on a graph. 
Productions seen during the sum- 
mer of 1956 demonstrated a high 
level of professionalism, but without 
any particular style or originality. 
Audiences turned out to be much 
smaller than expected. The two- 
shows-a-night plan helped, but even 
with two separate casts, this policy 


was a drain on production and ad- 
ministration. Villiers was rueful 
about the lack of assistance from the 
government. He explained that he 
was considering renting out the 
building to a Montmartre colleague 
interested in strip tease en rond. 
Just to show the Ministry of Culture, 
of course. And only for the summer. 

The Teatro Sant’Erasmo in Milan, 
the first professional TITR in Eu- 
rope, breaks the pattern of London 
and Paris in a number of ways. It 
was started by Carlo Lari, a theatre 
critic not previously experienced in 
production. (Lari became converted 
as a result of seeing some amateur 
arena work in northern Italy.) It 
has functioned for four years with- 
out any break. Most important, the 
Sant’Erasmo is not accidental or im- 
provised, neither a remodeled skating 
rink nor a renovated garage. It was 
designed and built as a theatre, its 
only compromise being with the 
amount of space available in the of- 
fice building of which it is a part. Its 
seating capacity and arrangement, 
therefore, is more limited than is de- 
sirable. But for a theatre built liter- 
ally from the ground up, it is a 
model of achievement. One may ob- 
ject to certain features, but one can 
only marvel at its tasteful blending 
of beauty and utility. Certainly it is 
a place where, in the words of its 
founder, “‘the new conventions of the 
scéna centrale can be used with as- 
surance.” 

Signor Lari and his colleagues, 
French theatre manager André Ver- 
dier and his Italian actress-wife Lida 
Ferro, have established their own set 
of conventions with imagination and 
daring. The stage is octagonal for 
greatest interest and variety, defined 
by a slightly raised aluminum band 
to give the sense of a platform, dis- 
tinct from and yet not separated 
from the audience. Although the 250 
seats extend only a bit more than 
halfway around the acting area, the 
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actual arrangement gives the feeling 
of complete encirclement. Late-com- 
ers are seated from the back without 
disturbing the performance. Almost 
nothing is symmetrical. The two 
banks of seats are of different 
heights and widths, the ceiling is a 
geometrical umbrella with a variety 
of ribs, no two walls seem to be the 
same shape or height, contrasting 
colors and textures abound. The re- 
sults are curiously and continuously 
fascinating. 

Since the auditorium is basically 
long and narrow, entrances for both 
audience and performers are at the 
sides, close to the acting area. Actors 
can thus make entrances and exits 
quickly and quietly. One or both en- 
trance areas may also be used for 
elements of the setting—walls, set 
pieces, sections of a suggested back- 
ground—without interfering with 
sight lines or passage. And, most un- 
usual of all, scenery can be changed 
in the dark without the audience 
hearing or knowing until the lights 
come up on the next scene. 

When the audience enters, the 
stage stands entirely bare, Then the 
gong sounds (as it does before each 
act), the house lights drift down, 
music surges up from a hidden loud- 
speaker. A few seconds later, the 
scene lights come up on the actors 
and a complete setting—furniture, 
props, set pieces, whatever. The ef- 
fect, especially the first time, is 
breath-taking. All the magic of the 
rising curtain without any of its me- 
chanics or problems. All has been 
done in the dark by a velvet-footed, 
black-garbed crew of six or more 
usher-stagehands, guided by weeks 
of practice and several tiny glow 
lamps sunk into the floor and abso- 
lutely imperceptible to the audience. 
As Verdier said, “We don’t expect 
the audience to see the setting be- 
forehand any more than they expect 
to see the actors.” 

Unfortunately, however, while the 
physical plant is as close to ideal as 
any one theatre can be, the level of 
performance and production leaves 
much to be desired. The Sant’Erasmo 
has performed Pirandello, Claudel, 
Lorea and Goldoni, among others, 
but too much of its repertory seems 
to be on a stock-company level, per- 
formed with stock-company mediocri- 
ty rather than in the best tradition 
of modern Italian acting. A diet of 
light comedies and hackneyed com- 
mercial successes in a star-dominated 
theatre does not contribute to a real 
point of view or to ensemble work 
such as one finds, for example, in 
Milan’s Piccolo Teatro, whose act- 
ing company ranks among Europe’s 
two or three finest. The book does 
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not live up to its cover. 

Expenses, of course, are extremely 
high (even the air conditioning costs 
1,000 lire a night “just for the wa- 
ter’); salaries are not low, and the 
staff is extensive. Milan has a pop- 
ulation of nearly a million and a 
half, and there is strong competition 
from La Scala and its Piccola Scala, 
among others. The seating capacity 
is small; even though prices are rela- 
tively high and there is a small sub- 
sidy, a play must run a _ hundred 
performances to be considered suc- 
cessful. Under such circumstances it 
is at least understandable that the 
theatre is “commercial” in its policy. 

During the war, a cultural attaché 
at an Allied embassy confessed that 
his friends back home refused to be- 
lieve Washington had no permanent 
professional theatre of its own; they 
said he was making anti-American 
propaganda. Since August, 1950, 
with time out for an enforced inter- 
mission in 1955-56, our nation’s capi- 
tal has had such a theatre: Arena 
Stage. Brought into existence 
through the sweat and tears of its 
cofounders, Texan Edward Mangum 
and Washington’s own Zelda Fich- 
andler, it presented classics and new 
plays; and with an excellent perma- 
nent acting company it moved to- 
ward a steadily higher level of pro- 
duction that finally burst the artistic 
and economic bounds of its 247-seat 
auditorium and 16-by-20-foot stage. 

When Mangum left, for health rea- 
sons, in 1952, Mrs. Fichandler car- 
ried on, calling on untold reservoirs 
of strength and the help of a hard- 
working staff and company—many 
of whom have since established rep- 
utations on Broadway and off. Seven 
years’ exploration of arena poten- 
tialities have produced results far 
above the ordinary; and the use of 
lights and sound, under the guidance 
of lighting-designer Leo Gallenstein, 
ranks with the best contemporary 
practice. The desk-top setting for 
The Adding Machine, the gauze-net- 


ting roof in The Hasty Heart, the 
swift transitions from dressing room 
to hotel room in The Country Girl, 
and the reality of the off-stage river 
in All Summer Long—these were 
some of the theatrical specifics to be 
achieved only in arena, even a tiny, 
cramped arena. The imaginative pos- 
sibilities of its new home are endless; 
they will take time to discover, as 
they did before. 


That new home, located after more 
than a year of searching, and opened 
last November with Arthur Miller’s 
revised A View from the Bridge, is 
a remodeled recreation hall in a one- 
time brewery near the Lincoln Me- 
morial. In direct contrast to the old, 
it is spacious and neat, its buff and 
gray interior holding five hundred 
seats, twice the former capacity. The 
stage is again a rectangle, now eight- 
een by twenty feet and slightly 
raised, with plenty of room between 
the setting and the front rows. Seats 
are banked steeply so that “every 
seat is the best in the house.” Actors 
may exit down any aisle and reap- 
pear almost instantaneously at any 
other, a practice somewhat simpler 
than the previous one of running 
around the block—especially when it 
is raining. Both sound and lighting 
equipment have been improved. A 
control room commands the stage, 
and there is convenient telephonic 
communication between backstage, 
control room and the front of the 
house. Best of all there is space: 
for rehearsal, for dressing rooms 
(with showers), for workshops, and 
in which to play additional small 
scenes, such as the one in the law- 
yer’s office in A View from the Bridge. 
Space such as no off-Broadway thea- 
tre in New York could afford, and 
which no other arena theatre outside 
of New York has yet found. 

In its old quarters Arena Stage 
ran the year round, holding one play 
as long as possible—from the two 
weeks of She Stoops to Conquer to 
the ten or twelve for Three Men on 
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_ FINGER LAKES 
LYRIC CIRCUS 


Charter Member Musical Arena 


Theatres Association 
presents 


BROADWAY’S HIT SHOWS WITH 
BROADWAY'S STARS 
June 18 thru Sept. 8 


APPRENTICES 


Openings for exceptionally qualified drama 
students. For information write: 
FINGER LAKES LYRIC CIRCUS 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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a Horse and The World of Sholom 
Aleichem. Present plans call for a 
thirty-six-week season made up of 
three-week runs, with possible hold- 
overs. Such a practice will provide 
annual vacations and breathing space, 
as well as allow more definite sched- 
uling. The fundamental problem, as 
always, remains the strength of the 
acting company. Television and off- 
Broadway theatre have compounded 
that problem. Actors are normally 
unwilling to leave New York for a 
season (or for a few weeks), even if 
it means losing the opportunity of 
playing Hamlet. But Mrs. Fichandler 
hopes that enough talented actors 
who have not yet made their mark, 
as well as those who have been 
through the mill, will find Arena a 
suitable theatre place in which to 
work, Arena is interested not in stars 
but in talent, not in type-casting but 
in flexibility and variety. Out of this 
may come not only good shows but a 
theatre, not only the home theatre of 
the nation’s capital but a theatre 
home for more of the nation’s actors. 

TITR is no longer a novelty or a 
makeshift solution to problems of 
real estate. It is a theatre form, with 
its own set of conventions and possi- 
bilities, a form developing in sure- 
ness and scope. And it is spreading 
from one capital of the world to 
another—gathering growing numbers 
of disciples. In the twenties and thir- 
ties, it was such Americans as Robert 
Edmond Jones, Gilmor Brown and 
Margo Jones who got their inspira- 
tion from Reinhardt and Okhlopkov 
and Copeau. In the forties and fifties 
the tables have been turned, and it 
has been a generation of Europeans, 
Stephen Joseph and André Villiers 
among them, who have found stim- 
ulus in the work of Margo’s suc- 
cessors. And so it goes. 

In the meantime, you wonder 
where the trail of TITR will lead— 
what sort of street you will walk 
down next, to what sort of building, 
and what shape the stage will be. 


| seNior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piseator, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS & TEACHERS JUNE °57 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Brando 


Anthony Franciosa 


Former Students and Gentoates include: 


od Steiger Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Philip Yordan 


Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners. Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 


Classes for Professionals under the direction of 
Jasper Deeter, Dr. Maria Piscator and Erik Rhodes 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 





Your 
Summer of 
Discovery 


1. Is there a 
place for you in 
the entertainment 
world? 


Weiss nay, 


at Pasadena Playhouse 


.. in the Heart of Southern California's Vacation Wonderland! 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 
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; weeks only $97 
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FOUR $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 
each for two full years to be 
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pH _________________? 


“Funniest, 

freshest frolic 

since Auntie Mame." 
MIKE CONNOLLY, Hollywood Reporter 


BROADWAY 
i" A BARN 


As co-producer (with husband 
Lewis) at Guilford’s Chapel Play- 
house and later at Clinton Play- 
house, Charlotte Harmon knows 
all the high jinks, the rewards and 
exasperations of summer stock, and 
reveals them in this engaging book. 


It’s filled with breezy (and some- 
times acid) anecdotes of the great 
and near-great of Hollywood and 
Broadway—both the charming and 
co-operative and the natural-born 


2. What is your 
level of 


awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young players who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 


heels—as they bring temperament, 
talent, excitement and laughter to 
an astonished New England town. 


development? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


TWO 5-WEEK COURSES 
Starting June 24 
and July 29 


fe 
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be developed professionally. Special program 
for advanced students and players. 


Write now for FREE brochure to... 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


(continued from page 63) 


Shakespeare’s Military World by 
Paul A. Jorgensen. A study of the 
Elizabethan attitude toward warfare 
and military practices, and an evalua- 
tion of Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
military affairs and its use in his 
plays. Indexed. (University of Cali- 
fornia, 345 pp., $5) 

Svetlana Beriosova by Cyril Swin- 
son. (Dancers of Today Number 9) 
The author traces the career of one 
of the younger ballerinas of Sadler’s 
Wells. Photographs. (Macmillan, 32 
pp., $1.75) 


Theatre Scenecraft by Vern Adiz. 
This book discusses the technical as- 
pects of construction, painting, light- 
ing and designing of scenery. Illus- 
trated by the author, who is an asso- 
ciate professor of speech and art 
director of the theatre at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. Indexed. (Children’s 
Theatre Press, 309 pp., $6.50) 


Theatre World Annual. A pictorial 
review of the 1955-56 London season 
with a record of the plays and play- 
ers. The seventh issue of this annual 
was written and compiled by Frances 


94 


Stephens, editor of Theatre World. 
Indexed and illustrated. (Macmillan, 
176 pp., $4.50) 

Three Theban Plays by Sophocles, 
translated by Theodore Howard 
Banks. In this new translation of 
Antigone, Oedipus the King and Oedi- 
pus at Colonus, the dialogues are in 
blank verse, while the choruses are 
in rhymed stanzas. Notes, an histori- 
cal introduction and a brief survey 
of the Sophoclean theatre are includ- 
ed. (Oxford University Press, 144 pp., 
$3) 

The Victorian Theatre by George 
Rowell. A survey of the English 
theatre from 1792 to 1914, with ac- 
counts of the great actor-managers, 
the Society dramas and a considera- 
tion of the importance of spectacle 
in the Victorian theatre. Illustrated 
and indexed. (Oxford University 
Press, 203 pp., $5.75) 

The Ziegfeld Follies by Marjorie 
Farnsworth. An illustrated history 
of the fabulous Follies, its girls, co- 
medians, song writers, designers, and 
its creator, Florenz Ziegfeld. Indexed. 
(Putnam’s, 194 pp., $5.95) 


by CHARLOTTE HARMON 
and ROSEMARY TAYLOR 


Illustrated by SAM NORKIN, $3.50 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


1920's 


WRITING 
BORE YOU? 


Ever feel that the 


are 30 years behind 

time? 

To acquaint you with 
what is 


NEW 


in writing and writers 

. .. the publishers of the 

following magazines have 

made samples available 
**- at 25¢ each: 


emergent (Reg. 60¢) 


wing society 
The MISCE LANEOUS MAN 
evocative poetry, provocative prose 


(Reg. 75c) 
The COLORADO REVIEW (Reg. 75c) 


every issue a creative anthology 


TRACE: (Ree. 40c) 


1956 Directory guide to good writing 
+ . 
«ee OXISTAFIG (Reg. 50c) 


journal of existent hysteria 
All five, on this advertisement only, 
for $1.00 


HENNYPENNY PRESS 


P. O. Box 1357, Alondra Station, 
Ga . Calif. 
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Theatre. USA 
(Continued from page 61) 
Carver of the KALAMAZOO CIVIC 
THEATRE, president of the National 
Association of Community The- 
atres, commented on this discussion. 
Carver pointed out that the two 
types of theatre should co-operate as 
a matter of mutual advantage, with 
the university responsible for train- 
ing young people for community 
theatre work and providing services. 
The community theatre in turn can 
be of service to the university by 
placing young students on the lat- 
ter’s staff to perform production 

work for college credit. 

At a meeting devoted to opera in 
the colleges, Wallace Dace of RUS- 
SELL SAGE COLLEGE outlined the 
tremendously increased activity in 
this branch of the theatre arts, re- 
ferring to work at the Universities 
of Illinois, Michigan, California and 
Stanford University among others. 
Joseph Blatt of the UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN proposed that opera 
classes should be the function of the 
music departments, rather than the 
theatre departments, while F. Cowles 
Strickland of STANFORD took the 
opposite view. Dean E. William Doty 
of the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
pointed out that opera is an ideal 
project for fine-arts departments, be- 
cause an opera production incorpo- 
rates art, drama and music. 

At a panel on “Television’s Mean- 
ing for the Theatre Today,” Albert 
McCleery of N.BC. television 
stressed the need for new writers in 
television, and pointed out that ed- 
ucational theatre could assist in 
nurturing that talent. University 
theatres, he feels, should work with 
newer and more experimental mate- 
rial. 


College Theatre News 

The UNIVERSITY OF DELA- 
WARE will co-operate during the 
coming summer with the BRANDY- 
WINE MUSIC BOX, a music tent 
near Wilmington, in offering a ten- 
week course in advanced theatre 
production under the direction of C. 
Robert Kase. A special feature will 
be the rotation of students’ assign- 
ments among eight different de- 
partments for laboratory work: act- 
ing, scenery, properties, stage man- 
agement, maintenance, publicity, 
box-office and costuming. The stu- 
dents will observe the daily oper- 
ation of a professional theatre while 
receiving undergraduate or graduate 
credit. 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE presented the Bay area pre- 
miére of the musical On the Town, 
playing to capacity houses. Robert 
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Anderson’s All Summer Long was 
the next production, and scheduled 
for next month is The Taming of 
the Shrew, directed by J. Fenton 
McKenna. The Glen Players of 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Towson, Maryland, offered Kiss Me, 
Kate last month and are presenting 
Hedda Gabler next month. Two se- 
ries of one-act plays have been of- 
fered as well, and Aria da Capo 
proved so popular that repeat per- 
formances were staged for several 
Baltimore organizations. William C. 
Kramer is director of the college 
theatre. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, presented 
David Mark’s They All Got Away 
as its fourth new play in a “con- 
temporary series,” a program which 
provides for major productions of 
new works, along with visits by 
the playwrights during rehearsal. 
During the first three weeks of 
Lent, the Blue Masque production 
of Everyman, presented in conjunc- 
tion with the college choir, toured 
churches and schools in the state; 
early in April it will visit Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York. 
The new adaptation, which incor- 
porates a colloquial style and free 
verse, was made by drama chair- 
man Burnet M. Hobgood and James 
Linebarger. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, in Illi- 
nois, presents four plays and a musi- 
cal each school year—a Shakespear- 
ean work, an original musical, a re- 
cent Broadway play, a continental 
drama and an American classic, The 
current season’s works include Won- 
derful Town, Measure for Measure 
and The Male Animal. A system of 
exchanging productions has been ar- 
ranged with QUINCY COLLEGE 
and CULVER-STOCKTON COL- 
LEGE. During the summer, seven- 
teen members of the theatre group 
travel to Spirit Lake, Iowa, where 
they produce eight plays for the 
Okoboji Summer Theatre Associa- 
tion. W. R. Morgan is drama chair- 
man. 


The Columbia Players of COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY have been pre- 
senting theatre works since 1894, 
their early productions being musi- 
cals in which such students as Rich- 
ard Rodgers, Lorenz Hart, Howard 
Dietz, Arthur Schwartz and John 
Latouche participated. Dramatic pro- 
ductions were added after World 
War II., and have included classics, 
new plays and an original verse 
drama by Ferde Monjo, Edge of Per- 
fect. Recent major productions have 
been The Great God Brown and 
Biichner’s Danton’s Death, which 


PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED 


announces its 


Fifth Season at 


OLNEY THEATRE 


Olney, Maryland 


Professional Equity Company 
and its 
Seventh Season at 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Park, Vermont 
* e & 


Apprentice applications 
now being accepted. Write: 


Mr. Robert B. Moore, Pres. 


PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC 
THEATRE 


WANTED 


DIRECTOR 


FOR 
§ MONTH SEASON STARTING SEPT. Ist 


Write to: 


J. E. MITCHELL 
548 Benjamin S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 


(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 
© Professional Equity Company 
© Acting with Professional Company 
© FEE: Room and Board Only 
FIFTEEN WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE THIRD 
Write for application 


Standing Stone Playhouse 
Petersburg, &.D., Pennsylvania 





Drama Incorporated 


SCHOOL of PROFESSIONAL 
ARTS 


FRED MILLER THEATRE 


Applications accepted now for Fall 
Term. Write for catalog which gives 
details of courses in acting, directing, 
production. 


2842 NORTH OAKLAND AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THEATRE FOR RENT 


SPRING - SUMMER - FALL 


6 Months — $1000.00 Rent 
Spacious Living Quarters 
Heated—250 Seats 


Make Great School Opera 
Summer Stock or Cabaret 


OWNER RETIRED — ILL HEALTH 


Paul Gilmore, Comedy Theatre 
North Shore Bivd., Duluth, Minn. 


EASTERN SLOPE 
PLAYHOUSE 


North Conway, N. H. 
Broadway in the White Mountains 
Equity Company 
July | to September | 


APPRENTICES perform with professional 
company—pay board and room only. 


Write: 
Edward P. O'Donnell, Producer 
| Gloucester St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gateway to 
A Theatre Career 


KENNEBUNKPORT 


PLAYHOUSE 


25th Anniversary Season 
June 22 - August 31, 1957 


portunities for students to act in 
wala Equity Star productions at this 
oomes summer theatre located in 
Maine's most beautiful resort. 
No tuition 
Limited number now accepted. 


Write: 
Robert C. Currier, Producer 
Kennebunkport Playhouse 


Kennebunkport, 


deals with the French Revolution 
A series of dramatic readings also 
is being offered, the first of which 
was Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. 


Virgil Baker of the UNIVERSITY 
OF ARKANSAS THEATRE has an- 
nounced the winners in the second 
annual National Collegiate Players 
Playwriting Contest. Eugene J. 
Hochman of Toledo took the three- 
act award with Margene and the 
Messiah, which deals with refugees 
in Europe. It was staged at the 
University of Arkansas last month 
as the school’s contribution to In- 
ternational Theatre Month, Gladys 
Powers of Hollywood was the one- 
act play winner, with The Affair at 
the Blueberry Tree. 


In staging The Glass Menagerie at 
HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, 
Abilene, Texas, director Harry F. 
Thompson incorporated the chorus 
based on the Greek theatre conven- 
tion. The chorus was used for nar- 
rative and commentary on the char- 
acters in action; the aim was to 
translate past experiences of the 
characters into present action. An- 
other production of the Tennessee 
Williams play by the ATLANTIC 
PLAYERS of Warren, Ohio, offered 
the work on a semicircular stage in 
an exceptionally small theatre. Two 
different persons acted the role of 
Tom; the one serving as narrator 
stood in the audience, and the pro- 
duction was devised so that the 
lights came up on stage just before 
his recollection speeches ended. Aus- 
tin Pendleton directed. 


Conference News 


The NATIONAL CATHOLIC THE- 
ATRE CONFERENCE will hold its 
annual convention in Kansas City, 
Missouri, at the municipal audito- 
rium, June 13-15. The, Reverend 
Robert A. Johnston, S.J., of ST. 
LOUIS UNIVERSITY is convention 
chairman, and the Reverend Urban 
Nagle, O.P., will be the keynote 
speaker. Sister Mary Angelita, 
B.V.M., IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION ACADEMY, Davenport, Iowa, 
will present the first annual Dineen 
Award. The award, named for Fa- 
ther Dineen, S.J., one of the found- 
ers of the national! Catholic theatre 
organization in 1937, will be given 
annually to the Catholic individual 
who has made the most significant 
contribution to the Catholic theatre. 
Playwright Emmet Lavery is to be 
the first recipient of the award. 


MARY DE NIO 
STUDIO of SPEECH ARTS 


Professional — Beginners 


VOICE 


PLACEMENT 
PRODUCTION 
PROJECTION 
POW 


CLARITY 
FACILITY 
FLEXIBILITY 
VARIETY 


SPEECH 


Inquire about Home Study Program 
Preparatory @ Supplementary @ Refresher 


200 West 58th Street 
New York 19, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-6388 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimate 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 
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; BOOTHBAY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Boothbay, Maine 


SIX APPRENTICES 


Accepted for 
20th SEASON 
JULY - AUGUST 


@ Ten hours of classes weekly 

@ Parts in Professional Productions 

@ Fee includes tuition, room and board 
For details write 


Lenthall McAnne “ane aur 
118 W. 87th Se ON N.Y. 


PT 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
° Stage ® Screen ® Radio 
® Television @ Play Production 
aenedicns - Sapaiianee 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN HAYES, PRESIDENT 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
STAGE, RADIO, SCREEN, TV, VAUDEVILLE, MUSIC AND ALL THE ALLIED CRAFTS 


SUMMER WORKSHOP FOR ACTORS 


June 24th— August 28th 


at 
The Cape Playhouse 


Dennis, Mass. 


FALL — WINTER — SPRING 
TRAINING 


For In 
ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 
DANCERS CONCERT 
WRITERS RADIO 
DIRECTORS TELEVISION 


In New York City 


at intervals of eight and sixteen weeks 
during the theatrical season 


September through May 


For Brochure on Summer Workshop 


or 
Complete Catalog of Regular Courses 
write to 
The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





IMPORTED O.F.C. CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, SIX YEARS OLD, 86.8 PROOF, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO, N.Y.C. 


The world sends nothing finer to America than 
Elegance graces each product that 


Imported O.F.C.—Old Fine Canadian by Schenley. bears the name Schenley 





